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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The £}UowiHg pages contain a simple fMftd unadorned 
relation of the principal occorrences in the life of the in. 
dividoal whose memoirs they proMl to he< The subject 
Q^the m — one of then^|4 respectable of the many re- 
iPfeMlliNtomates of^Mrasea Hospital — is still aHve to 
vouch K>r the accuracy of the statement, being in every 
respect competent to satisfy the most districting that no 
liberties whatever have been taken with historical truth 
in the management of his story. I do not know how far 
I may be expected to account for the publication of the 
narrative at all ; but the circumstances which led to it, as 
they involve no mjrstery, so they are certainly not worth 
concealing. 

My acquaintance with the habits of the brave men 

with' whom I am now professionally associated, soon 

made me aware that, in Sergeant Landsheit, Chelsea Hos. 

pital could boast of an inmate possessed of more than 

ordinary intelligence. I accordingly begged of him to 

relate to me some of his personal adventures while ac 

tively employed in the army, with the design of adding 

his story to other «* Traditions" of the place. I found, 

however, as we went en, that the narrative grew, not 

#^ly in bulk, but in interest ; so I determined to send it 

g^rorth as a separate work. T \n willing 'to beHeve thit 

^^e public will not blame ttib^r th28^](^r^ee9in|f ;• bt^c^ft^^ 

^^umerous as such nanr&thW' have how becon^, I, at 



leastj^o not know where <me is to be fimnd coBtaining a 
greater variety of curiom and interesting matter. 

H will be seen that I have confined myself in writing 
to f^e use of the first person. This, indeed, I was in 
flcjpie sort compelled to do ; — for our {Mractice was, that my 
mend Landshcit came to me every morning, and told his 
tmle till one or two o'clock in the day ; after which I 
wrote — being sometimes unable to keep pace with hixn, 
even though I repeatedly encroached fiir upon the short 
hours of Uie night And, to insure the correctness of 
the story, he has listened to eadi proof-sheet as it went 
through the iKpss. Ths Hussar, therefore, is no w(»rk of 
fiction, — ^but jtSBt as much the Memoirs of Norbert Land* 
sheit, as Captain CaiMk's delightful volume is a memoir 
ofhimself. , . 

If it be asked, why was this mm left in IbmiMli^llflTl 
of a non-commissioned officer T-^^why was he never pro- 
moted ? I answer, that I, too, put the question to himself; 
and the reader will judge of the character of the man by 
the s<^ of answer which he made to me. 

** I will reply to you, sir," said he, in his slightly-bro- 
ken English, ** by reminding you of a passage in the Life 
of Frederic the Great There was a poor Curate, some- 
where near Potsdam, who, after many years* faithfiU ser. 
vice in the diocese, applkd to the Bishop for a living. 
The Bishop assured him that he was alive to his merits, 
and that he might depend upon being one day or another 
provided for. Elncouraged by this assurance, the Curate 
kept quiet, till he ascertained that a certain living was 
vacant; upon which he repaired again to the ^hop, and 
entreated that he might be inducted to it 

** * Ah !' replied the Bishop, * so you knew that living 
was vacant, did you ? Well, I am very sorry. I cannot 
give you that, for I have promised it to one of my nM^ 
pWiHF^ ; but x^ Bb<^ ^^A |he next that ^lls.* ^^ 

^•(tl^p^iete reKgrnofl ItOipAjBcarcely disapp(»nted, ^9»^'J 
he t&ou|rHt that th^ B&hop*'8trOtson was a filir one ; and ^ 
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he counted rarely cm raooeedinf to the very next benefice 
that should become vacant C^e did ML icon after; and 
be flew on the wings of ]M>pe to the palace. 

•« • It 18 very proroking, my dear sir)' said the Prdate ; 
« bat I cannot give yon this. I have promised it to my 
Btetor's son ; bat yoa shall have the next' 

**• The Cmrato was disappomted this time, bat he said 
little ; n^thor was he much sorprised when, on repairing 
a third time to the episeopal residence, a similar resnft 
attended his applioaticm. And so it ccmtinaed to be, over 
and over again. There was always a brother, or a ne- 
ph^pir, or a ooomn, between him and the realizttion of his 
day«drearas— -till his patience became at length exhansted, 
and he began to consider what was best to be done. "He 
was a sharp-witted man, and his meditations brought him 
fo-ftlMLwy issue. 

** It dSanced, onee upon a time, that Frederic tiie Great, 
who always rose early, and was aceustomed to walk be- 
fore break&st in the palace-garden, looked out from his 
window, and, to his infinite surprise, saw an ecclesiastic, 
with a lantern in his hand, stooping and poking close to 
the ground, as if in search of something. The sun was 
up, yet the man's lantern ccmtained a lighted candle ; and 
he seemed to depend in his search entirely upon that, and 
not upon the sun's rays. Frederic's curiosity was roused. 
He desired his attendant to order the man up, and bid 
him wait in the anteroom till the King should be dressed. 
When he was dressed, the King went forth ; and lo ! the 
stranger, instead of meeting him like a reascmable person, 
oontinued still to keep his lantern close to the floor, and 
to peer about him. 

^ • What are you looking for, sir 7' demanded the 
King. 

«« • I am looking for a cousin, please your Majesty,' 
was the reply. 

*• • A cousin, you fool !* said Frederic ; » what do you 
I by that?' 



"«BdoanMl bare none,' answeced the man; *ftiid I 
can't do wUbont one.' 

«» These strange answem only whetted the Kii^'e c«. 
rii^ftitf, who went on qaestioning the eedetiastic, till the 
wbole troth came out 

" ( Oh ! that's it,' exclaimed Frederic, laughing. * Yma 
oonld not get a living, becaiMe 7011 had no ooosin among 
the Bishops. Never mind — I will be yma cousin, if joa 
deserve <me-«-and then we will see what can be done.' 

** The King made his inqniries*— foond tiiat the Curate 
was a deserving person — made Inm fix upon the best 
living in ibe Bishop's gift which was then vacant — and 
desired the Bishop to inake ont the presentation in his &« 
vour. The Bishop demurred a little, apcke of a cousin to 
whom he had promised it, and assured the King that his 
protege should have the very next that fell. 

•**That won't do,' replied Frederic; 'your Curate is 
my cousin for this time — so you muHt give him the 
Uving.' " 

«< The Curate got the living. But I had no cousin, Sir ; 
BO I got no living." 

I was much struck wi^ Landsheit's stoiy. But if he 
got no living, he has at least earned lor himself the repu- 
tation <^ a good soldier in his youth, and a good man in 
his old age. 



THE HUSSAR. 



CHAPTER I. 

My binh, parentage, and early adyentnree. 

My name » Ifa r b er t oa Landsheit, my Qmattaa name 
being &miliarly pronounced in my own country, Norbert 
I was born on the 4th of Noyember, 1775, at a place 
called St Dennis, a Tillage in the Bishopric of Cologne, 
not &r from Cre&ldt My origin was at least respectable, 
and my prospects were- at one time good ; for my fiither 
was an officer of gendarmes, in the serriee of Maximiliaii 
the Second, and my mother, a native of PmssiaB Silesia, 
came from an honoorable stock. But the professi<m of a 
•oldier is not yery lucratiye anywhere, and least of all in 
the Bishopric of Cologne. Wherefore my father was pre. 
yailed upon soon afler my birth to quit the army, and to 
establish himself as a distiller, and the keeper of a credi- 
table hotel in the village where I first saw the light 

His business proving, on the whole, a profitable one, 
and I being his cmly son, my father determined to make 
of me a Lutheran clergyman, and in order to qualify me 
for the office, he bestowed upon me as good an education 
as the state of the country and his own circumstances 
would permit From him and firom my mother I learned 
to read and write as well lui to repeat my catcchiwn, and 
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to know something of Bcriptnre hiitory ; whUe the cnrste 
of the parish taught me the rudiments of Latin, and en. 
couraged me to aspire' after still higher attainments. Bat 
long before I had made any proficiency in scholastic koe, 
m calamity oyertook both my mother and myself, which 
was to her the beginning of many sorrows, and to nae 
proved irremediable. I was barely seven years old whexk 
my &ther died, leaving his son and his twofold occapatioii« 
to be managed as she best could, by his widow. 

My father and mother had been isincerely attached to 
one another, and her grief at his loss was in consequence 
excessive ; yet being a strong-minded woman, she did not 
permit it to interfere with the steady discharge of the do- 
ties which she owed to herself and her family. She con- 
tinued to carry on both the distillery and the hotel, as had 
been done during his lifetime, mtd my education wet iMt 
fbit a moment interrupted. On die contrary, finding that 
St Dennis could not supply such tuition as I came by 
this tipie to require, she sent me to Kempen, where, till I 
attained to ray ^eveiriieenth year, I resided as a pupil, in 
a respectable academy. ^ 

Such was my conditicm when those extraordinary 
events beftU, which produced throughout £urq)e other 
uid more violent revolutions than the conversion of a 
parson in embryo into a hussar. The French pec^e, 
victorious at home over religion, law, order, and humanity, 
burst, like a river that has broken down its banks, across 
their own fh>tttier, and carried, wherever they af^eared^ 
desolation and misery into the districts which they came 
avowedly to set free. One of their armies, under the 
command of General Coustine, after driving the Austrians 
back upon the Rhine, advanced, in the summer of 1793, 
into our province, where they pmvued the system which 
was acted upon everywhere else, in reference as well to 
the persons as to the property of the inhabitants. Not 
content to live at free quarters, to levy contributioDs of 
iMmey, grain, horses, and ether isaterial, they brooght 



tiM eoDtcriptiak mto active jlkmymmoog the yeiui^ omb of 
tke coontry ; oompelUng all between the ages fS «ixte«i 
wad forty to take up arms and serve aader the republican 
banner. Now, my mother had no particular fane^ that I 
Aoold beoome a soldier under any circuastaaeee, and 
kMt of all, tkat I shottld serve France. She thcKlbre 
took time by the ibre-lock, and while the invaders wave 
yet ai a distance, packed me off to one of her brothers, 
who resided in DnsseldorC 

I arrived in Dusseldorf some time in June, and was 
koMttj received by my unde. He put me to school, and 
tkeated me in every respect as if I had been his ow&— 
indeed I should have been perfectly happy under his care, 
bat for the strange desire which, in common with other 
lads of my standing, i ezperienoed to see something of 
tfM^lhencb. For we were UAd from day to day of their 
inroads; w« sawllie Bavarian garrison march out and 
an Austrian arrive in its room ; and not knowing what 
war was, we longed to be eye-witnesses of scenes, eoiw 
ceming which we had read, and heard others speak with 
the deepest interest Not that I harboured at that tine 
the sBHiUest wish to wield a sword or wear a uniform. 
ifiae was a mere boyish cariosity, which was perhaps the 
more whetted in consequence of the rebukes which it 
drew fvffth firom older and wiser men. But this is not 
worth dwelling upon, so I will pass it by. 

At the period to which I am now referring, Dusseldorf 
was crowded with French emigrants. Multitudes of all 
tanks, from the Duke de Broglie down to the meanest ar* 
tisan, had taken refoge there, and as each brought with 
him a certain supply of cash, money was, for a while, 
abondant in the city, and all fared welL By degrees^ 
k uw evor , the resources of the less wealthy began to foil, 
and then mtfki be seen the devoted generosity with whi^ 
tfasir rieher netghbours— men of fomily and high name ' 
stepped forward to the relief of their necessities. The 
Duke de Broglie in pajticolar seemed to re^rd himself 
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as nothing more than a tnutee for hit tdbting country, 
men — for whose benefit he hired a large hotel, with all its 
accompaniments of cooks, waiters, and other attendants, 
and caused a dinner to be daily provided there at his own 
expense for not fewer than four hundred persons. Sucb 
munificence could not of course be displayed without 
utterly draining, in a very short time, the resources of him 
who indulged in it. The Duke de Broglie became in a 
ftw months almost penniless, and was forced to seek a 
supply by despatching his son in disguise through the 
enemy's lines into the heart of France. The young 
man's first expedition proved to be eminently successfbL 
His Other's tenants paid their rents cheerfully, and be 
returned with the proceeds unobserved to Dusseldorf^ — 
but the supply thus procured went as other moneys had 
gone, and a second expedition was decided upon. Mhmi 
it was a rash act, however dictated by the ndblest feelings 
—and led to results the most disastrous. The young 
Duke being discovered, was put to death; and his un- 
timely fiite was mourned in every house in Dnsseldorf^ 
with as much sincerity as if each had lost a relative. 

I have said, that not long after my arrival the Bavarian 
garrison marched out, and a body of Austrians, both 
horse and foot, reached Dusseldorf. Now, as the Bava. 
nans had taken neither side in the strife, and the Austrians 
were principals in opposing the French, this movement 
naturally convinced us that the period could not in all 
probability be distant, when we should see something <^ 
the invaders. Each new day, moreover, brought intelli* 
gence of their successes, which more and mc^-e prepared 
us to receive a visit. The Austrians were fiiUi^ back ; 
they had crossed the Rhine, and it was very donbtfiil 
whether, even with that obstacle in their firont, the enemy 
would be arrested. At last, late in the autumn— I think 
somewhere in the beginning of October— it was an* 
nounced that the French were approaching. In common 
with others, I hurried to the ramparts, and saw, sura 
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enough, with a glass, three or four heavy Columns in 
movement on the opposite side of the river— of which a 
portion established themselves in rear of some houses 
that crowned the bank, within less than half cannon-shot 
of the town. i 

It was not, however among us civilians alone that a 
visit from General Coustine's army had for some time 
been anticipated. The military authorities had caused 
the flying bridge, which connects the two banks of the 
Rhine, to be hauled in. Far and near, above and below 
the town, every vessel and boat was secured, while posts 
were established here and there, in order to provide 
against the possibility of some sudden dash, such as 
might give to the enemy a moments command of the 
river. Moreover, as soon as the French columns showed 
ff^nHMs in rear of the houses opposite, there went 
forth an order to rip up all the pavements, a strict ob- 
servance of which converted a clean and well-reffulated 
town, in the course of four-and-twenty hours, into one 
huge puddle. For no sooner were the stones removed 
than straw, mud,4iorse.dung, and every other filthy sub- 
stance was accumulated in the streets, with the view, as 
I afterwards found, of rendering the shells which were 
expected to fall among us, comparatively innocuous. Un- 
fortunately, however, there were weak points in Dussel- 
dorf, which no providence, on the part of the governor, 
could defend. In the heart of the town stood a Mews — 
a larg^ stable-yard — accessible by one gate only, and 
surrounded by buildings capable of containing a brigade 
of horse, with the forage necessary fi>r their maintenance. 
That enormous pile was, at this juncture, fiill of com- 
bustibles, and a regiment of Austrian dragoons had 
established in it their quarters. It was found impossible 
to protect the Mews from shot, while numerous store- 
houses, wharfs, and other places of commerce, were like- 
wise exposed. Still the distance between us and the 
enemy*3 position was considerable, and something it was 
2 
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assomed might be trusted to their ignonnce of onr 
localities, — while ten or twelve of our own guns, which 
looked towards the houses on the opposite bank, would, it 
was hoped, when the proper time came, keep their fire 
under. 

There had been no discharge firom the other side, 
though the guns firom the city had ruined the houses 
opposite ; when on the sixth of October I retired to my 
bedroom as usual, about ten o*clock at night. My 
curiosity was more awakened than ever, so that I made 
it a constant practice to look out the last thing before I 
stepped into bed ; and to-night I had been not less careful 
than on former occasions, though just to as little purpose, 
in my endeavours to see any thing that might please by 
its novelty. My astonishment was therefore very great, 
when, having heard the reportof a cannon a loQ^^mefeSSf 
I saw hissing over my head, in the declivity of a half- 
circle, some substance loaded, with a fiery tail. Pre. 
sently another, and then another, shone in the sky, which 
so delighted me that I ran down stairs, and communicated 
my discovery to my uncle. I was yet speaking when 
the mystery, for such it was to me, received its solution. 
The French had opened a mortar battery, and were bom- 
barding the place; and such was the precision with 
which they threw their shells, that scarcely one fell short 
of its mark. The Mews was soon in a blaze. Then fol. 
lowed store-houses and market-places without end ; while 
an incessant shower of red-hot balls rendered it utterly 
impossible, either to extinguish the flames already raised, 
or to hinder them firom extending elsewhere. What a 
night of confiision and dismay was that ! The Governor 
had in the outset refiised to give passports to the in- 
habitants ; the emigrants were indeed permitted to with- 
draw and take shelter in Elberfeld ; but the people of the 
place it was considered more politic to detain in their 
houses, in order that the feelings both of them and of 
their relativeB might be enlisted on the side of the 
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attacked. But now the clamour was so great that the 
Austrian commandant could not resist it. He threw 
open one of the gates, by which crowds of men, women, 
and children made their escape, and beyond which I, 
very much to my own annoyance, was hurried. That 
night, however, I went not beyond the glacis ; and the 
splendonr of the scene — ^the burning town — the ceaseless 
shower of fiery projectiles — ^the roar of cannon — thi6 
shouts of men — I have no language to describe ; though 
the effect produced by all these I can never forget. 

The weather was very cold, and my uncle making a 
point of our removing to a place of safety, we travelled 
next day as far as Elberfeld, where, however, it was 
judged imprudent to detain me long, lest the enemy 
should prevail, and make a conscript of me after all. As 
ICllnMwonld have it, there was no ground for these ap- 
prehensions, inasmuch as the French never forced the 
passage of the Rhine ; but were compelled, by some de- 
monstration made upon their flank, to raise the bombard- 
ment of Dusseldorf and march away. But we could not 
foresee all this, and as my mother had exacted a pledge 
that my uncle would provide for my security, he deter- 
mined to remove me from the seat of war, by sending me 
to his brother in Hanover. I spent the winter, indeed, in 
Elberfeld, but early in the spring, alone, and but mode- 
rately supplied vdth money, I began my journey towards 
Ousnabrack. I reached it in the month of April, and 
again met with the kindest treatment ; my uncle being 
annoyed at nothing except that I should have been le^ 
at my years to travel unattended. By this time, however, 
though still a raw youth, I had learned somewhat to take 
care of myseM^ so I only laughed at my good uncle's 
anxiety, and for several months pursued under his roof 
the studies which recent events had interrupted. 

My opportunities of observation were not such as to 
authorize my giving any account of the progress of the 
war. At Ousnabrtlck we only heard of it at a distance. 
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though even in OoBnabrOck the feeling ofboitility which 
then pervaded all Germany in reference to France, was 
perceptible enough. In particular my uncle began to 
talk to me frequently of taking up arms against the^e 
enemies of the human race, and easily won from me & 
declaration, that if he joined the army of the Emperor, I 
would accompany him. Not yet, however, was an oppor- 
tunity afforded of realizing our day Yearns; for though 
recruiting parties were out in every direction, my uncle 
appeared to take no interest in their proceedings : but 
towards the end of the summer he left me. It was 
necessary £qx him, he said, to proceed as far as Celk, 
whence he would return within the week, and it was not 
impossible but that when next he visited the place, I 
might accompany him. There was something in this 
journey of his, which, I could not tell why, ezcitoA in tM 
a deep interest. I watched for his return with the utmost 
anxiety, and when he came, true to the hour appointed, 
the hilarity of his manner, instead of allaying the fer- 
ment in my mind, only increased it At last, in the 
latter part of July, he carried me to Celle, and gave me 
a room in his lodgings ; where, for the first time, he pre- 
sented himself to my wondering gaze, in the uniform of 
an officer of hussars. The facts of the case were these : 
Baron Charles de Hompesch had been for some time 
occupied in raising a regiment of cavalry, in which my 
uncle, having been very successful in procuring recruits, 
had obtained a commission ; and now, the corps being 
ordered to assemble on the heath of Schwarn^, it was 
necessary for him to join. I need scarcely add, that the 
splendour of my uncle's appearance altogether dazzled 
me. I declared that nothing should prevent my joining 
the corps as a cadet, a determination to which m^ uncle 
was far from opposing himself, though he required that 
I would take time to deliberate ere I acted; and proposed 
that I should attend him to the camp in the quality of & 
friend. 



I went with him ch^erfblly, being willing to humour 
him 80 iar as might not be inconsistent with the gratifi. 
cation of mj own desires, and continued a civilian up to 
the month of August, 1793. Then, however, I enlisted, 
and received both from my uncle and the officer com- 
manding his squadron, assurances, that provided I be- 
haved well, I should never want a friend, nor find the 
road to promotion barred against me. 

What a magnificent encampment was that of Schwarm ! 
where were assembled six regiments of ' cavalry, the 
weakest upwards of eight hundred strong — ^besides a 
eorps composed entirely of French gentlemen, whoqfi the 
success of the Revolution had driven into exile. Hom- 
pesch's Hussars, the regiment of the Prince of Salem, 
Soicelles, Old Ruen and New Ruen, — ^both made up of 
i ^m^ints, — and a regiment of Ulans, equipped afler the 
Bolfsh fkshion, with square caps and lances, were each 
very fine. But the most brilliant corps of all was that of 
Montelambert. It consisted entirely of the flower of the 
nobility of France, who provided their own uniforms, 
their own horses,— every thing, in short, except their 
arms and accoutrements — and, glittering with silver, had 
their tents in a quarter apart from the rest of us, though 
on service they did the duty of private soldiers. I have 
seen many a regiment since, of what might well be ac- 
counted the ilite of the armies of Europe ; but such a 
body as that — so full of fire, so gallant, so gay, so chival-* 
reus — were you to search the world over, you would pro- 
bably not succeed now in getting together its parallel. 

Here then we lay for many months, well fed, well at. 
tended, and regularly paid ; having for our sole occupa. 
Hon the business of drill, together with frequent field.days, 
ander the orders of the English General Lord Cathcart. 
At last, however, in the spring of 1794, our regiment re- 
ceived orders to march for the Low Countries, in order to 
reinforce the army which it was intended to oppose to 
the French General Fichegru. Perhaps fortunately for 
2* 
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myiel^ though ftt the time I bitterlj lamented it^a levere 
kick from a horse while I led him to water, hindered me 
from accompanying my uncle on that expedition. My 
shin-bone was so much injured, that it seemed at one 
time doubtful whether I should ever again be able to do 
duty ; and I was confined, to my inexpressible chagrin, 
in the hospital. Yet was the campaign pregnant with 
nothing but disasters to Hompesch's Hussars. Somehow 
or another, I know not when, nor under what circum- 
stances, they were attacked at a disadvantage^ and al- 
most to a man, either killed or taken prisoners. Among 
others, my poor uncle paid the debt of nature while em- 
ployed on that service. He was in the act of lighting his 
pipe at the pipe of a brother officer, both sitting on horse- 
back in front of their troop, when a cannon-bail from the 
enemy's lines took off their heads, and deprived m» mi 
the only real friend I ever had in the world. Hot and 
bitter were the tears wliich I shed, when the sad news 
reached me; and many a time since have I felt my 
cheeks moist, when the image of my excellent relative 
has come back to my memory. 



CHAPTER II. 

In which the soldier gets better acquainted with hit duty. 

Thx campaign of 1794 ended, as I have said, very 
much to the disadvantage of Hompesch's Hussani. Out of 
the twelve hundred men that followed Baron Charles to thft* 
field, only a handful returned, on which, as on a nucleus, 
he began, in the autumn of the same year, to form his 
regiment anew. Nothing could exceed the success which 
attended his recruiting. To be sure, we were not parti- 
cular as to the country or lineage of the individual who 
offered himself as our companion in arms. So long as 
b» VM fit for military service, could ride, or was willing 
to be taught, no further questions were put to him ; by 
which means we soon brought together into our camp, 
Germans, Russians, Prussians, Dtuies, Swedes, Hanove. 
nans, Poles, and even one or two Tartars. But there 
was a circumstance attending the reformation of the 
corps to look back upon which even now gives me pain. 
Baron Hompesch, though a German himself, entertained 
so strong a partiality for the French, that out of the whole 
body of his officers, more than twcthirds were selected 
&(fa that nation. Now I have nothing to say against 
the bravery or skill of the French as officers. They are 
fine fellows certynly ; but I do think that the Germans 
are quite equal to them ; and I am certain that the conse* 
quence of our having such a preponderancy of emigrants 
in our regiment was, that against all but Frenchmen the 
avenues to advancement were well-nigh closed. 

It was singular enough that this new regiment of Hom- 
pesch should have assembled for training cm the very 
same heath which had witnessed the training of the old 
regiment, and that it should have had as its consorts in 
the camp and field the identical corps which had ma* 
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noenvred to often with the gallant dead. Tet this was 
not the only, nor the most remarkable circumstance that 
attended us. I know not whence it came about, but a 
rumour gained by degrees credit among us, that the 
whole <^ the six regiments (for Montelambert's was not 
included) were designed fi)r transportation to England. 
Now at the time of which I am speaking, there prevailed 
throughout all Grermany the greatest horror of England, 
and of the English service. We had been taught to be- 
lieve that England was never at peace, and that all her 
soldiers were liable to be sent, and were sent, to act as 
marines <m board of the fleet. Of the sea, however, we 
had one and all the utmost dread. Born far inland, and 
knowing nothing of the customs of the coast, we took our 
opinion on such subjects f5rom the reports of men who, hav- 
ing ventured down to Rotterdam, either on business or plea- 
sure, had there been themselves kidnapped, or witnessed the 
kidnapping of others. Our consternation, therefore, I am 
quite incapable of describing, when first the rumour began 
to spread that our chieft intended to carry us to England 
-—because we took it for granted that, were we once fairly 
embarked, we should never see our native land again, 
nor, indeed, escape fi-om our floating-prisons. Still, with 
very many, the feeling thus excited and kept alive pro- 
duced no results that appeared to be dangerous to them- 
Selves or others. There were some, on the contrary, wio 
took a diflferent view of this matter, and of the plot into 
which they entered ; and though, at the 4ime, I was pro- 
foundly ignorant of it, it will be best if I give here a dd- 
toiled relation. 

The proportioii of French to Grerman ofllcers in the 
regiment of Hompesch was, as I have said, about three 
to one : in several of the other corps, particularly the Old 
and New Ruen, and the regiment of Salem, it was still 
greater. Now there was scarcely one of these French- 
men whose obj^t in taking up arms had not been to act 
against the republican oppressors of his own country, 



and in whom an order to withdraw firqin Ihe seat of war 
would not have occasioned the deepest mortification. No 
sooner were they made aware of the sentiments of the 
men, than the holder spirits among them resolved to take 
advantage of it A conspiracy wa? entered into, at the 
head of which a Ca|)tain JDalwi?, of our regiment, placed 
himself^ to march in a hody and join the Prince of Cond^, 
8o soon as it should he ascertained, heyond the possibility' 
of doubt, that England was our destination. Nay, I hapi* 
pen to know* that nothing, except the absence of funds, 
hindered these conspirators, if such /hey ought to be 
called, from carrying their device into ezecutign as soon 
as it was matured. But they were all poor. They did 
not know where to find money, and they were afraid to 
move without it At last Captain Dalwig made a bold 
«ffi>rt to remove the obstacle, out of which the following 
results came to pass. 

It was late in tiie autumn, and the rain fell so heavily, 
that no man, except at the call of duty, or when pressed 
by urgent business, ever ventured beyond the camp. 
Twice a day, indeed, the horses were led to water at a 
large pond or tarn, about five hundred yards beyond the 
rear-guard; but except when thus employed, or when 
standing sentry, we seldom emerged from our tents. The 
officers, to be sure, had the mes8.house, a temporary 
wooden building, where they oflen spent the day toge« 
ther ; and the Colonel did his best to amuse and keep the 
men in good humour, by providing ample supplies of beer 
and tobacco. But we were not a little flat, when an event 
befell which put us, for a while at least, a good deal on 
our mettle. There was in our regiment one Major Tag. 
tunck, with whom Captain Dalwig lived on terms of 
great intimacy. This gentleman received, during the 
autumn, a sum of money from home, and his firiend Cap- 
tain Da]wig resolved to gain possession of it He had 
seen in the Major's tent a small box, standing in a comer 
by itself^ in which he naturally concluded that the cajsh 
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lay hid; and having watched his opportunity, he one 
morning seized, put it under his cloak, and walked away 
with it. It was a day of great storms : the wind blew 
high, and the rain came down in torrents, so that, except 
the vidette at the ColonePs tent-door, nobody was abroad 
to watch him ; and as his cloak was ample in its folds, 
he had ever/ reason to conclude that the real cause of his 
wearing it would never come to light. 

Well, Captain Dalwig stole the box; but, instead of 
carrying it home to his own tent, he walked to the rear, 
passed the guard, made his way to the pond, of which 
the edges were covered with tall spear grass ; and pene- 
trating into the swamp, he sought out a convenient spot, 
and there thrust his prize into the mud. This done, he 
returned to the camp, and for a while attracted no at- 
tention. 

But the absence of his box was not slow in being dis- 
covered by the Major. He questioned his servant, who 
had left it safe, and had seen nobody enter the tent by 
whom it was likely to be removed. He applied to the 
sentry, who declared that, since he came to his post, only 
Captain Dalwig had gone and come. " Had he entered 
the tent?" "Yes." "Did ''he carry any thing out?" 
The man could not say, for the Captain was wrapped up 
in his cloak. "Whither did he go?" "To the rear." 
Here then was something of a clue, at all events, and the 
Major followed it up with great pertinacity. He exa- 
mined the rear-guard. They had seen Captain Dalwig 
go to the pond, and ^sh, as they supposed, for eels ; but 
file day was so rough that nobody could face it, so he 
80on returned again. 

On to the pond went the Major. He saw the print of 
fbet, and being satisfied that he had got on the right 
scent, he hurried back to the camp. There he summoned 
to him the Adjutant, one or two officers besides, and the 
man who had stood sentry on the ColonePs tent ; and he 
carried the ^ole body down to the pond, without giving 



them a hint of the husinesB on which thej were ahoiit to 
be employed. But it was now time to speak out. He 
stated what had befallen, as well as the nature of his own 
suspicions, and the grounds on which they rested ; and 
passing into the swamp, they discovered the missing box, 
covered over with weeds, as the delinquent had left it. 
The consequences to Captain Dalwig could not fail to be 
serious. He was put in irons, and sentries placed over 
him, while an express was sent off to the Colonel, then 
residing in Bremen, to make him aware of what had 
happened. I am sorry that I cannot tell what was the 
ultimate fate of Captain Dalwig ; I only know that, by 
Baron Hompesch's orders, he was removed from the camp 
a prisoner, and that we never saw him afterwards. 

The incidents which I have just related were known 
to us all at the moment Of the motives by which Cap- 
tain Dalwig was swayed, we were not informed till long 
afterwards. But it appeared that his failure to secure 
this money, though it cast a temporary damp upon i the 
spirits of the mutineers, by no means caused them to 
waver in their determinations. A new leader stood for- 
ward in the person of an officer belonging to the regiment 
of Salem; a fine old soldier, who had served as Lieu- 
tenantColonel in the French regiment of the Dauphin's 
dragoons. This man conducted their correspondence 
with equal skill and energy, and warned them that the 
day for action could not be far distant Nor was it fiur 
distant One day, in the moQth of December, it came 
oat, through the Colonel's lady, that our destination 
would certainly be England, where we were to take rank 
and do duty as Queen Charlotte's body-guards. Now, as 
I have already stated, the ideas of England, and of per- 
petual imprisonment on board of ship, could not in our 
minds be separated ; and the conspirators, whose plana 
were all matured, determined not to waste another hour, 
but to take advantage of (he effect of this confirmation of 
the men's fears at once to accomplish their purposes. 
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the tents which we occtipied were like tho^ie Lsstted to 
the English itoopB — of a bell or sugar-loaf form, having 
a pole in the centre, and flaps beneath which our saddles 
and other horse accoutrements might be kept dry. Each 
tent was assigned to eight men, who, Spreading straw or 
hay upon the ground, slept at night with their heads to- 
wards the pole, and their feet to the walls of the tent 
One night I had retired as usual, and, together with three 
of my comrades, stripped, and was about to lie down, 
when we observed that the other four not only made no 
movement to undress, but appeared to be unusually busy. 
They drew their fhmiture out of its place — ^they examined 
their pistols and carbines, and filled their pouches with 
ammunition. Now we had no ammunition, neither had 
any been served out to the brigade. We were, therefore 
much struck by' their proceedings, and demanded ^6 
cause of them. 

"Oh, there's cause enough," said one of the men, " and 
you won't be many minutes older ere you know all about 
it. The best thing you can do is to throw in your lot 
with us. We are not going to England, and we advise 
you not to go neither." 

This announcement led of course to a communication 
of the mighty plot, which for months had been carried 
forward in the camp, and we learned to our amazement, 
that on the firing of a couple of pistols, multitudes from 
every regiment, with their arms and horses, would meet 
and move off in good order. We listened to the tale in 
breathless wonder, but we positively refused to join the 
narrators. Betray them, indeed, we could not, had we 
even desired to do so, for we were naked, and they armed, 
but neither their arguments nor their Jokes prevailed to 
shake our constancy; and ceasing at last to urge the 
point further, they addressed themselves once more to 
their preparations. Nor had these been long completed, 
when bang went first one pistol in the fi-ont, and then 
bang, another in the rear. As quick as thought our ibur 
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cotnnuted sprang^ to their fbet. Thtit std^s, brilltes, 
and other appointments were on their arms in a moment ; 
the next saw them fitted to their hotses, and at the third 
bU were mounted* and pushing^ at fiill speed to the ap. 
pointed rallying ground in front of the camp. Thither, 
too, proceeded, &om all the other alignements, scores of 
troopers in the best order, who fell into their places with' 
the regularity of a parade, wheeled into colomn and set 
forward. Moreover, the whole thing was managed by 
those who knew perfectly what they were about. Trum- 
peta sounded, adtanced.guards and rear.guards were 
equally thrown out, and away they went at a brisk trot, 
leaving behind them a scene of indescribable alarm and 
confusion. 

The report of tte pistol-shots, followed by the braying 
^f-irumpets, and the rapid tread of hoofs as the conspira- 
tors passed through the lines, soon roused every man and 
officer in the camp. The bugles began to sound, and in 
all directions might be seen people hurrying to and fh>, 
some naked, others half dressed, and all demanding from 
those who met them the cause of the disturbance. At 
last the retreat of the conspirators was ascertained, and 
the whole of the remaining force received orders to ac 
09utre, and to pursue witiK as little delay as possible. 
For in Germany, where there are so many independent 
states, which abut one upon another, the escape of deser* 
fers, if not immediately intercepted, is inevitable, inas. 
much as he who once passes the frontier of a foreign 
principality is safe firom pursuit. Now the heath of 
Schwann lies at no great distance from the borders of 
Brunswick on one side, and of Prussia on the other ; H 
was therefore of the utmost consequence to cut off the 
conspirators from both these points, otherwise all control 
vf&[ them would be lost On therefore we went, at the 
top of our speed, as soon as the regiments were formed, 
with such a preponderancy of numbers as nothing it was 
imagiBed could resist But as we dosed upoft the fogi« 



U^ght us. We luud no aannmnitiofi, tbey were well f u{fe» 
plied; and their rear-guard) hj a continued and welk 
directed fire of carlwMss, kept vm at a diatance. And 
never have I seen an offioer play hie part more gallantly 
than the French colonel did, by whom the eonepiraey 
came in the end to be managed. He took his atatie« 
with the last of the rear-guard ; he changed his positiena 
from time to time, according to the nature <^ the countrjr 
through which he passed ; and showed himself anxious 
only to secure for his pe<^e a safe retreat But all hia 
exertions did not prevaiL There lay en the firontier sm 
English vegim^it, the fifteenth dragoons, ooounanded, I 
believe, by Lord Cathcart in person. An express reached 
them in time, and the general, thro^^ag himself between 
the fugitives and their line of retreat, stopped th|^^ 
Then we closed upon them from the rear, in such fijM^ 
that resistance became hopeless; we surrounded th^n, 
and after a fruitless effort to break through, they laid 
down their arms. 

The conspirators were brought back t^ the heath of 
Schwarm and thoroughly sifted. The multitude were 
reasoned with as deluded men, and sent back to their 
duty, while three, of whom the French colonel was one, 
were selected as fit, from their rank, and conduct in the 
business, to be made examples of to the rest They were 
pent close prisoners to Bremen, tried by a oourt-martiali 
and condemned to suffer. Meanwhile Baron Hompesch 
paraded his regim^it, and addressed them in a speech se ' 
moving, that it brought tears into my eyes. He assured 
them, that the misconduct of a portion had not diDa> 
nished his affection for the whole ; that he pitied even the 
delinquents, whose noble feelings had been imposed upon; 
and that his only wish was to recover their confidence, 
which could nowhere be mmresalely reposed than in him^ 
and in the rest of his officers. Let them never listen 
•gain to designinf men. Wheiever the reginent wesit 



itrae-rfieali he go also; wlMLteter their fi>rti2iies nAght 
be, he nbovM shiffe them ; his ftmlntion nerer hating ex- 
tended ftirther Umn to be treated by hts men as their 
irther. flsftlfy, fatfWng toM us not to belieye every idle 
lomotir that fflif^ reaeh us — for we should certainly pamr 
that winter on the Elbe, he dismissed ns, not indeed re- 
•meiied to the prospect of transportation to England, bnt 
' itech vmawed by the fbrce of his eloquence. Nerertheless, 
it sooD became apparent that, on the part of our snperiorsy 
firy little eoiifidenoe was repoi»d in us. The camp was 
Irotoi up the tery next day, and the six regiments were 
leatteKd orer the fiiee of the country, each pitching its 
lent» in a. field by itself, and no two being permitted to 
keep'Up the slightest intercourse with one another. 

We had eceupied our new position but a very few 
ia^ when a general parade was ordered, and we heard, 
m^ proceeded towards the place of muster, ^at the 
heads <^ the conspiracy were that morning to be shot. 
AcoOTdiBgly the six regiments met on the heath of 
Schwann, where they drew up on three sides of a square, 
the fiM»th side being vacant. Yet the objects which 
there met our eyes were striking enough. Tliree graves 
had been dug over-night, beside \Hiich stood three open 
eeffine; and ^e country people, who soon began to 
eelleet in crowds, made us aware, by-and-by, that those 
by whom they were to be occupied were approaching. 
It may be necessary to add, that on our flank stood de. 
taefaments a£ artillery, who loaded their guns with 
eamsler, and turned Uieir muzzles towards us— while the 
English regiment kept somewhat apart, as if ready to 
Mst should occasion require. Well, we had remained 
thus about an hour and a half^ when the sound of 
BBilitary music, bw and plainttve, was heard in our rear. 
it grew gradui^y louder, and we could by-and.bye dis- 
tingi^h that a dead march was pla3red, a circumstance 
wl^eh, of itself, would have stiffieed to inform us, had 
the peuuitry been silent, that the prisoners were at 
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all strictly guasded ; and two out of the thrae wal]i«4 
dejeotedly, like men who felt their gituatioa. The thifil^ 
aamely, the Lieuteaant-Ckdonel, kept his heMtetect, aad» 
instead of attending to his spiritual coBapanieo* looked 
earnestly from time to time towards a large Newfomid- 
land dog. This noble animal had been his comptnioa 
for some years ; and now, as it walked by his side to the j 
place of execution, he ceased not to pat its amj^ head, 
and seemed pleased when it answered to his oarc ss. 
Such was the order in which they came, till having 
reached our ground, a squadron wheeled baek by threM, 
and they were admitted into the heart of the square. It 
is customary in like cases to tie up the eyes of the 
prisoners, in order that they may not shcink when 4ho 
signal for firing is given; while they themselves, kne^ 
ing upon their coffins, await the word in the attituAril 
prayer. His companions readily acceded to the wishes 
of the officer by whom the firing party was commanded : 
but the Colonel would do nothing of the sort No ; he 
had faced death too often to fea^ him now; he would 
neither permit himself to be blindfolded, nor bend the 
knee. In an upright position, and smoking his cigar, he 
stood to receive the volley ; and when he saw the car- 
bines levelled, he held out his breast proudly towards 
them. There was but one discharge* Several halls 
passed through his head, others riddled his companions 
in misfortune, and all three, after we had marched round 
and gazed upon them, were thrust into their coffins, and 
committed to the dust 

I must not forget to say one word relative to tba 
Colonel's dog. When he found himself beside his coffin* 
the Colonel embraced his fourfooted companion, and gaviB 
him to one of the soldiers on duty, who led him aside by 
the collar, like one who understood his part, and warn 
prepared to play it out The dog whined a^d struggled 
a little, as if aazious to retun^ to his master— 4)ttt jkQ 



I ifm ldftr#Dd fer soc^ a cBspbt j. The yiMey pMM 
•Qt; ^le dog botinded cm his hind legrs, and barked aloud ; 
but his new maalMr YkM- him ti^ht. He was led off the 
froimd, Tainfy remsthig', and I cannot tell what became 
of htm sfterwards. 
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t visit England, and see something of other knds. 

Wb returned to our oan^ on the evening of that daj, 
f%tj mmeh dowii4iearted ; for the spectacle which we 
ha4 wita e at o d was a melancholy one, and onr hopes con- 
Mmkif the fhtcune were fiir fhnn bright. To be scure. 
Baron Charles was Idnd and considerate towards as ; and 
bis asswanee that we should winter on the Elbe had the 
fl^ot of throwing oi^ (bars a good deal into the distance. 
But the passage of a few days sufficed to renew again, to 
yieir utmost piteh, the appvebensions under which we 
kboored. There came an <^er, we knew not whence, 
to inspect the horses, and to cast such as might be mtfti 
tut senriee ; and the severity of the Weather had of late 
m i^Ssoted them, that a considerable proportion out of 
tfie whde number were condemned. Immediately a 
■sspieaon arose that we were all to be dismounted ; and 
wiien, in addition to tiiis, we received orders to march fyr 
Staden, to a man we concluded that we should thenoeferth 
•et as ifl^ntry on board the English fleet. Not often 
has a regiment of Cterman hussars executed a movement 
in worse order than that which marked the progress of 
ottr jocffney from the heath of Miwarm to Staden. In 
spite of t strong rear-guard, and an the vigilance tsf the 
officers, many deserted by the way; and many more, 
when brought ijrto the town, got drunki and htoko out 
3» 



■^ mitfiBy. I lio not know tbit nj Urn* i«ii» l«t, 
thoof h even that is possible, for swords were dmwn and 
blows struck without regard to ooosequeaces. Never- 
Ifadess, after a good deal of trouble and cooiusioB, botb 
men and horses were embarked, after which the ship* 
parted from their moorings, and dropinng down to aa 
anchorage off the port of Glockstadt there took their 
stations. 

I had never seen the mighty ocean till now. I had 
never beheld a fleet, nor witnessed the wonders that aie 
visible to those who occupy their business in great 
waters; and I acknowledge that the e^ct produced upon 
my mind was quite overwhelming. We k.y at the very 
mouth of the Elbe, and though land was on either »d6 of 
OS, in Scant was the North Sea, roUing its huge w«ves to 
and fro in unspeakable magnificence. There was arooad 
us, too, a perfect forest of masts ; while the music o^^Ia 
different bands, as they played on the ships* deck a ' 4 h e 
occasional booming of signal-gims— 4be eonstant inter- 
change of communication^ by flags during the day, by 
Uue Ughts at night — produced altogether such an effed, 
as to stupify by reason of its intensity. Nor was it by 
me alone that the influence of novelty was experienced. 
The men in general forgot their fears in the omAtempla* 
tion of so many wonders, and for a brief space, being 
well supplied with provisions of «very sort, they appeared 
reconciled to their destiny. But week after week passed 
on, and w« still continued stationary ; and the winter set 
in with its furious storms and terrible sea-siokness | 
whatever of enthusiasm might have been excited for a 
moment soon died away, and we became as anxious as 
ever to give Baron Hompesch the slip, and to return to 
our own homes. It was a most unwise policy that which 
kept us confined in nariow truii|K>rts during the whole 
winter ; for it taught us to regard our Colonel as a de- 
ceiver, who, keeping the word of promise to the ear, and 
breaking it to the sease, was not to be Irostod. 
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Dnipiiiti m mat ailiiatioB- migbt weU a^pt«r to bi^ 
Uiere vese notwuAtiBg amonf us thiMe who still continu«(i 
to BM4iUte an eaoape, and to devise plans for effecting it 
We weee visited dsily, particulaxly from the D&nisli 
tide, by bmn-boats, which brooght alongside bread, beer, 
tobacco, and firuit, and drove with us, to whom pay had 
been reoeoUy issued, a V«iy pro^ble trade. It was re» 
solved by some of our most determined sea-haters, i« 
•eise one of these vessels ; and, to the number of about 
a dozen, they a^scompUshed their purpose. There waaa 
sort of cutter, or large open sail-boat, which came every 
day to the ship's side, about noon, and was in the habit 
of staying one, or two, or three hours, according to the 
fiiciUty with which the owner might dispose of his 
waiwb Her arew censii^ed of only two men, and these 
XBf comrades made up their minds to overpower. Ac 
liOKsdingly, one day, when all hands were below watering 
Ibeir heisaes, and the officers had withdrawn into the 
cabin to hmch, the conspirators, having armed themselves 
with swOTds and pistols, rushed upon deck — seized the 
two boatmen, who had just come on board — thrust them 
down into the hold — shut the hatches upon them, with 
threats of doing mor& — and passed, in a shorter space of 
time than I have taken to describe it, into the bum-boat 
In an instant it was up sail and away. They waved 
their eaps to us, gave us a hearty cheer, and, having the 
wind in their favour, we saw them skim through the 
deep like a water.&wl, when some enemy has scared 
her, and she is too much alarmed to fly. It was to no 
purpose that the officers, taking the alarm, shouted to 
them to return— or that a signaLgun being fired, the 
man-o£.war*s launches all hastened in pursuit The ffigi* 
tives got so near to the Danish shore, that they ran the 
boat aground, and then leaped, up to their necks, into the 
water. Morcxyver, Baron Hompesch, who chanced at the 
time to be sojourning in the town of Gluckstadt, vainly 
offered them a firee pardon if they would return. They 



kftd madv Bj^th^ anndi to chd!« the wont t sM msifae 
ttuthoritics of tl» plaoe ooold not rafbie thera pM«portv, 
liiey set oat next day on their progreBs iimiiewards. 
W^t became of them eventually I do not know ; bat it 
if probable that tbey/eitfaer retwned to their homes, or 
took serviee with some other of the coi^ which wer« 
then collectings recroitt for continental senriee every 
where thnmgfaoot Germany. 

The escape of these twelve had Hie natural effect ef 
increasingf the vifilaiioe of tiiose whose basiaese it wnm 
to hinder so raischievoiis a preeedent horn being jfbllowed. 
Great precantions were taken to keep the rest of as where 
we were, and they sooeeeded ; for afler a ^eeriestf win* 
ter, about deven hundred men, with perhaps half as 
many horses, still answered to the name of Hompe«ch*B 
Hussars ; and in spite of our rduetanee to cross the sea, 
il was iblt by most of us as a relief, when on the 7th of 
April, 1795, the signal for sailing was hoisted. Our 
voyage, to be sure, was a rough one. Hat we had scarce 
lost sight of land, when a storm arose, during the con- 
tinuance of which we were battened under hatches. Yet 
we got through it at last ; and but for the circumstance 
that one of our men's wives brought a little one into the 
world during the height of its violence, I do not know 
that I- should have paused to remark upon it. Poor 
things, they were as well taken care of in the trying 
hour as circumstances would allow ; and they survived it, 
only to be committed a few months subsequently to the 
deep. 

We had been just a week at sea, the latter portion of 
which was fine, when the lAiores of England became 
visible, and we gaeed upon them from the vessel^i side 
full of admiration and wonder. We steered for Ports, 
mouth, between which and the Isle of Wight we cast 
anchor ; our berth being in the middle of such a fleet as 
might have struck with awe the Mest sailor that ever 
phraghed the deep. Ships of war of every siie and class 



wme-tiamm mAamt numfaar. MMrd»ntaMii« twiMporti» 
▼ifltnattBra, crowded round them, wliile to and fro boat*^ 
were oontiJHially panin^, at if all the maritime affairf of 
the whole world had been under diMmsaion. Nobodj 
fiom oar vetael, however, was permitted to go on ahore* 
On the contrary, after laying in a alight atoek of freah 
previsiona, we again hoitted sail, and made for the month 
(lithe Southampton river, where, at a place called Hythe^ 
m a neck of land jotting into the sea, we were finally 
diiMnbarked, and mardied into qoartera. 

We had e?ery reaaen to be aatisfied with the pains 
which the Engliah government moat have taken to 
render ns ceinibrtable. Hut barxacks, composed of 
weed, were prepared for as, and commodious stables for 
oar horses; while our bedding, provisions, pay, and 
gmeral aUowancea, were all on the most liberal scale* 
Jieither did any great while elapse ere a thorough re. 
mount was provided for us ; so that in the course of a 
week or two we &lt as soldiers ought to do, who respect 
themselves, and are taught from experience to feel, that 
they are in the service of a just and liberal government 
It seemed, too, as if the English were determined to load 
us with honours, and by so doing, to remove whatever of 
disinclination to the new service might linger in our 
minds. We had been less than a month in the country 
when his Royal Highness the Duke of York, the Prince 
of Wales, and the whole of the headquarier-staff, came 
down to review us. I knew that we went through the 
mancBUvres of the day in a very creditable manner, and 
that our appearance, bearing, and general state of dis. 
cipline deserved approbation ; but I fiuicy, new, that the 
encomiums bestowed upon us were exaggerated. Not 
content to feast us, afler the review was over, upon 
roasted sheep and hogsheads of ale, the Prince of Wales 
eaused it to be announced that he had adopted us as his 
own regiment ; and taking away our old buttons, gave us 
new, rid^y plated* and stamped with the ostrich feathers 



U n 

aad Ui6 moUo of the pi4iicip«lity. Aftet tM»<Mie WB 
not a man among us that doubted that our next i 
would be to London, and our next duty •▼er Qu 
Charlotte ; and when in the month ^ Jvme there 
an order to embark, we concluded that the only meaiwof 
leaching the English capital was by water* 

We went on board of ahip as quietly as possiUe, aidi 
congratulated one another on our good ftrtune, wonder* 
ing, indeed, how long the voyage would last, but msvm 
doubting as to its purpose. Thus it waa, when, on ^» 
morning of the third day some stai^offieers went round 
the ships, and read from an ordeiiy-book the conmumde»' 
in-chiefs direction, that we should fNFOoeed WillMmt lorn 
of time to St. Domingo. There was not a soul Mmomg 
us who knew where St Domingo lay, or what we should 
do when we arrived there, till the cokmel, who foUofWed 
the cortege, explained that it was a place where gold sMii 
silver abounded ; and that the King of England sent'Vi 
to that favoured spot, in order that we might return, eaeh 
man, with a fortune. He spoke with great animatioii, 
and seemed to expect that we should cheer him when his 
speech ended ; but we had not forgotten the harangue on 
Schwann Heath, and continued silent Neither were we 
left long in ignorance as to the real nature of the country 
towards which it was the will of our new masters that 
we should proceed. The sailors soon informed us that 
our destination was the West Indies, and it is but jcwtice 
to add, that we heard their declaration without surprise. 
Yet we were surprised when it eame to be bruited about, 
that Baron Hompesch was not to accompany as. »• It ia 
only of a piece with the rest of his behaviour,'* said we ; 
** let him stay — who cares ? his suceeseor. Colonel Helle- 
mer, is as good a soldier as he, and we will fellow him 
cheerfully, for he will never forfeit his word." 

Our voyage to the West Indies occupied the space of 
seven weeks ; for we quitted Southampton about the raid' 
die of June, and beheld the lovely shores of Barbados* 



Iwm above the waters, seme time in the beginning of 
AnagaaL We did Bot land here, though we lay at anchor 
tome time in the roadstead, and were liberally supplied by 
the Governor with fruit at the public expense, and wiUi 
fiesh j^ovieioas at oor own. Neither had there occurred 
duriB^ the passage any thing worthy of mention, except 
thtt tiie woman and child, to whom I have already al. 
laded, both died, and were both committed to the deep. 
In Uke maajier, though we formed part of the force which, 
nader Sir Ralph Abercrombie, reduced the island of St 
Looie, I cannot say that in the glories of that enterprise 
we IuhI any riglit to share. It is true that an aid&^e. 
«UBp come on board with an order that we should leave 
«Br horses, and disembark as light inflintry to aid in the 
assavk of the fort But this our gallant colonel positively 
lefosed to da *« My regiment,** said he, *« is a cav&lry 
Hfimwil w« are quite ready to serve anywhere as such, 
Nft we ksew nothing of the duties of in&ntry soldiers, 
and moat refose to undertake them.** The consequence 
of this remonstrance was, that we remained quietly in 
our slups, whence we beheld with the liveliest interest 
the progress of the assault ; which, as it was carried on 
chiefly by night, presented to us a spectacle such as sol- 
diers love to gfaze upon, and civilians to read about 
Three daya* fighting sufficed to reduce the fort, which 
stood upon the top of a conical hill, and was gallantly de- 
fended ; after which the whole island submitted, and the 
tzoope employed being left free to proceed to their re* 
speetive destinations, we, as a matter of course, steered 
6r St Dominga 

It is BO business of mine to state what the circum- 
stances might be which carried an armed hostile force in 
the year 1794, firom England to St Domingo. I knew 
at the time too little of the English language to inquire 
into that matter ; and had the contrary been the case, I 
should have scarcely thought with my notions of a sol- 
dier*adiily and the habits of a sddier*s life of instituting 



■adi inqtiirjT. All, therefore, that I am now reqtiirett to 
say is, that our regiment landed at a place called Cape 
Nicholas Mole, where we found an encampment already 
iformed, and whence, after some time gifen to repose taii 
refreshment, we passed forward to the chief harbomr on 
that coast, the city of P(^ au Prince. . There we disem- 
barked, carrying wHh us our horses, baggage, and id 
other things necessary for service ; being nothing loatii 
to escape from the imprisonment of a sh^, and mtgfatHy 
pleased both whh the scenery and the excellent Ik^ng 
that was aflforded. For all the necessaries, and most &€ 
the luxuries of life were abundant ; and onr arrears of 
pay being punctually accounted ibr, we had frmdt at twir 
disposal amply sufficient for the gratificatkm of<mt moat 
extravagant wishes. Yet there occurred an incMent hem 
which had well.nigh led to serious consequences. 

We were marched to a sort of basaar or public maii wii ^ 
surrounded on all sides by long ranges of bn^^ings, the 
egress to which was through a single gate, at which of 
course a guard was mounted. There, together with some 
English infantry, quarters were assigned to us, which in 
themselves were far from being commodious, and whidi 
were rendered the less so by reas<m of their lying at some 
distance fh>m the stables where our horses were accom. 
modated. Now, it so happened that an order had been 
issued to hinder the English soldiers from passing into 
the town without leave — whereas we VTcre fVee to go and 
come when we liked, so long as we came back at the 
usual hour of rolLcall, nine o'clock at night. I donH 
know by what motive the English soldiers were actuated, 
but they took it into their heads to refbse a passage to us, 
and the officer commanding the guard, instead of re. 
proving them for the act, openly joined in it We were 
not inclined to endure such treatment as this. We knew 
not one word of their language — we were quite ignorant 
of their customs — ^we only felt assured that nothing had 
been said to us which could be construed into an order ot 



fOBtmiBt, ukl we detOTmined* to resist Aeoordinfly, 
about a hundred of as in nnmbw eame forth, sword in 
kuid, knodwd down the sentry, burst through the gate, 
and called t^n our comrades to follow. In a moment 
the officer on duty turned out his guard and made thfs 
men prime and load. Information was sent off to this 
genetid eemmanding, and some siz-pounders galloping 
i k m B , were turned towards the bai^cks. Meanwhile 
the kossare within omupkined to their officers, and de* 
naailed either that they would see their wrongs redressed; 
er gife them leave to vindicate their own honour with 
their own haads^ And truly, it was well for all parties 
that Golonri H^emer arrived in time to repress the fury 
•f • thousand angry men, all of them armed ; for we folt 
thai we were more than a match for the English inftntry, 
tnd as to the guns, these we eould have carried aft a rush. 
But tlK Colons having assured ue that he would see into 
the matter, we became quiet, while he hurried away to 
headquarters and gave his version of the story. The 
result vras, that in a quarter of an hour the cannon were 
withdrawn. An order came out that no one bdonging to 
our corps should be interrupted, and we spent a fortnight 
or three weeks agreeably enough ; enjoying foil libcnrty 
of egress and ingress, and subject (mly to the acc u s tom ed 
restiraists to which all soldiers are liable. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I see some service, and witness serious accidents in 
St. Domingo. 

Our sojourn in Port au Prinee, aiier the d«Lte of this 
adventure, was not 'very protracted. It was judged ox* 
pedient to reinforce the army in advance, imd we weis 
marched, in consequence, some miles towards the moiu»» 
tains, where we occupied the plantations of Jemeoour^ 
Cheitre, Borshlaw, &c., as far as St Mary, in the di^iet 
of St Marc There we remained for some months, ie 
the presence, as we were told, of our enemy, and engfi|;ed« 
according to the language of the day, in the business of 
real war ; but for my part, I could not avoid xemarking 
to those with whom I asaooiatedt that if this were indeod 
war, we had no cause to wish, at any moment, for the 
return of peace. Our commissariat, be it observed, was . 
supplied, not only with regularity, but in abundance. 
We had no fighting, or next to none, nor did any troops 
show themselves for whom we should have been justified 
in entertaining sentiments even of respect. J^umbers ei 
brigands endeavoured, it is true, to penetrate firom time 
to time within our outposts; and under cover of night 
they occasionally succeeded in stealing a horse or two, 
or committing some other petty thefl. But as to military 
operations, properly so called, there were none ; our most 
perilous duties never going beyond a patrol, or at the 
most, an escort of scores or provisions to headquarters. 
It may not be amiss, however, if I describe what befell 
on a certain occasion, when I cha^iced to be one of a 
party whose business it was to bring up corn, money, and 
a stock of medicines, firom Port au Prince to Cheitre, the 
head.quarters of the regiment 

In iLhe warfare which they carried on in the Isle of St 
Domingo, the English were opposed by two parties, by 



the French repobKcans, including the whole of the regu. 
kr army, on tiie one hand ; and by swarms of runaway 
ne^oes, headed by their own chiefs, on the other. These 
ktter were not only very active, but very orderly and in. 
leOigent. They acted chiefly by night, when moving 
about among the underwood, in a state of absolute nudity, 
and enetcmbered by no load whatever, except their fire- 
locks and accoutrements, they harassed such of our pi. 
^uets as kept post at a distance, and now and then made 
their way into the rear. On the day above referred to, a 
half troop of Hompesch's hussars, consisting of forty 
men, marched to Port au Prince in the morning, and 
having received their convoy, set out again for the front, 
wMch they hoped to reach long before midnight. -They 
were fkt on tiieir way, and darkness had set in some 
ttme, when being in a narrow road, between two hedges 
of prfekly citrons, they were suddenly attacked by a body 
of brigands, and thrown into some confbsion. The bri. 
gandtf, it afterwards appeared, had discovered, Grod knows 
how, tiittt there was money in charge of the troops ; and 
Beeing a mule loaded with a large chest, they dashed to. 
wards her. They were successful in the attack, and 
drove her off. But their chagrin may be judged of by 
the mirth which was excited among us, when it was as- 
certained that the chest carried off contained only medi. 
cines. Neither were they so fortunate by-and-by, though 
they made a fierce attempt to retrieve their error. We 
were now on the alert— our rear-guard was strengthened, 
and having lost a man or two, with a couple of horses, 
we brought in the rest of our valuable charge safely to 
head-qimrters. 

Up to tiiis period, and for some time afterwards, our 
supplies came in regularly, and in abundance. A large 
portion 'of them we drew from Mirabelle, a town of con- 
siderable importance in the interior, of which our allies 
(for we had allies among the French royalists), aided by 
a eorpo «€ blaekt, kept possession. Tliey were attacked, 



however, kj tbe refDblicaai, ani cvetpowt Md . iM ek 
threw ui, for a while, upon the fleet's stoiee— and th e wgli 
they rallied, the enemy proved too etroii|r fer tiiem, and 
Meiabelle wee lost. Our general determined to leooi^er 
it, and the army received oiden to advanoe £>r that ^poc* 
pose. We marched in three columnii. thoee upon tba 
right and leil moved along the commoB roads of the 
country — that in the centre, to which our rogisaMit wmm 
attached, was compelled to make a way &r itself. Nor 
vas the labour of doing so light The entke face of tba 
country was overspread with &ce8ts,the roots ^whidb 
were closed up with the inriokly pear, so doee, so ^urmida* 
ble, and so impervious, that the pioooers were hepi con* 
tinually at woi^ to open out fw us a passage. The ooa* 
sequence, of course, was, that we rarely oompassed moi9 
than eight miles in a day ; and sometimes fell short cC 
six. Still the march was conducted with perfeet regu- 
larity, and every night rookets and Une Ughte wete 
thrown up, so that each of the divided eohmms m%ht 
know exactly the point where the othws had halted. 

We met with no opposition fiom the eaemy; it waa 
impossible indeed that we should ; hut the naliire of the 
country threw in our way some severe obstacles. Far, 
besides the forests, of which I have just i^kmi, there 
were here and there rocky hills to surmount, which, to 
the cavalry at least, occasioned much tr(»ihle and some 
loss. On one occasion in particular, aAer we had been 
toiling all day under a burning sun, we saw be&re us a 
precipitous ridge, which our guides informed us we must 
needs pass, because there was no spring nearer thaa at 
its opposite extremity. I must not forget to state that 
we. had suffered that day terribly from the eSEscU of thirst. 
There was no water to be had ahmg the road, and the 
little which the men had brought fa their canteens was 
all exhausted. Numbers had, Uierefore, become so hmi, 
that they could scarcely sit aa their horses, and some had 
evea &llen to the ground. In particular, I lecaUeetMe^ 



ktg m poor Muii ttretehed by the wayside, whom an 

4tbmr Mfcvsd item death, by pouring' the lait drop out of 

tlift eanleen whM he hkneelf carried, into the 8affbrer*8 

aeiith;-Hind before two hoars were passed, I saw the 

fame officer perish fbr the lack of that which he had ge. 

Btrovdj gvren away. However, I cannot linger over 

scenes like this; ibr the precipice was before us; and 

■pent 9m4 fteUe as we were, we fkced it, nnder the ex. 

peetatioii of ftudhag^ relief on the other side. There was 

Be riduig up the ftce of thni rock, which here and there 

epeaed e«t into temMe fissures, even to cast the eye 

dswn i^on which, caused the brain to turn round, for no 

boAloBi ooald be diseenaed. On, therefore, we went, each 

wmm leading his horse^ which gathered up its feet like a 

eat OB the edge of the gulf, and sprang over. Yet, aU 

passed not thus. From time to time, a cry from the 

ia o h srs o n told of man and •horse having missed their 

epriBg; and the crash among the branches was all that 

prooUimed their progress to annihilation. Nevertheless, 

we gained the summit of the ridge at last, and began to 

descend. But otir horror may be conceived when the 

guides whom we had sent forward reported that the 

springr was dry. We had no power to complain. Our 

fipr were black, our tongues clave to the roofs of our 

BioB^M ; we could only look up ^o Heaven, as if to seek 

that support from above which the eartii refhsed to 

ftuaish* Nor did we ask it in vain. When our misery 

was at its height, the sky became all at once black witii 

Moods, and God gave us water from above. Ay, some 

who have noser felt as I did then, may smile when they 

ane iM that Providence interfered to save the lives of his 

creatures ; but when the rain came down, and we caught 

ii in our faaadkercMefs, and drank from them, or from 

the long grass at our feet, there were i^w among us so 

hardeaed as not to return thanks to Him from whom 

alone aH blssskigs flow. Nay, the very horses seemed 

of the arm that had sustained them. They 




dsHiandfl, both of hunger uid thxist, ftt th»i 
With the rain eame a fbiioua ^torm ^f Hwn^r i 
BXBgf which lasted all nights £very flash am it 
forth showed the whtAe of the soffMrndiof scenery iar a 
momeiit, and then ail was dark ; white roek and eoweii 
sent back in long and terrible eehoes» the peals whi^ m 
vapid succession fi^lowed one anethee* Not a mmmm 
escaped ns, however^ eonseigwi as we were, thai hj amek 
means alone could our lives haTe bean preserved ; aad 
n^en daylight returned, we reenmed-our niareh damm 
into the plaki, in the highest passible spinis. AfaiA wa 
were oomp^ed to lead our horses, and our ^rogresa wmm 
slow, wlttle the plain into which we eraeeged. pnsved 
quite unfit £ox the operations of camkjr, inasmaeh as the 
whole c£ its sur&ce was eovered by fragments c£ lock, 
hurlejd down, as it seemed, fisem the peaks oveiihead, by 
some oonvulsion of nature. Yet this was a day of groMer 
excitement than had occurred to us since first the advanea 
began. The enemy showed in eur ^roait a batteey of ten 
pieces, guarding a sort of awnue throt^h a wood, which 
it was necessary to force ; and after a fi*uitlass effinrt to 
silence their fire by some discharges from our noui^ain* 
guna, the in&ntry were moved on for the purpose of 
stormiDg it. Nothing could be ezeeuted in better style 
than this attack. Ome rush put the assaikmts in poenos 
sien of the battery ; from which the enemy retreated m 
disorder, leaving some j^isoaers behind. 

Having cleared the way of this obstacle, we resumed 
our march, and about two o'clock found ourselves on the 
bank of a river, beyond which lay a rich and open plain 
of about m miles in extent, with the town of MerabeUe 
in its centre. So weU, too, had the move«Mit been af« 
ranged, that in ten minutes a|br we halted, the heads ^ 
the other columns showed themselves, and all orosemg 
the stream simultaneously entered the euUivaled eonntry, 
JQsl out of cannon-shot of the ^Msay 'a wflrks^ Our ( 



i^iiaed to aitntndar ; and we xnAde immediate dupoeii> 
tietts &r the maaault Thai mgkt, tlie ootwofka wefe 
mined at the point of the bayonet, and next day aaw the 
iown of M^abelle oominitted to the dames. 

Thia aervice aeeemj^bed, and Mesabelle converted 
into Ariieap of rutn% to that it should not again be aied 
k^4he enemy as a post £>r interrupting our sigiplies, we 
bifanoiinrflaareh baiek tevtards tlie lines in fr<mt of Port 
laf rh^e ; dinrinf onr progress towards wfaichy an adTe»> 
awe h^U me, d* which it is necessary that I should make 
neotioB. 1^ whole aiaiy now proeoeded by the Ttgia*' 
lac seeds, and we were distributed by regiments and 
a^aadroiM, ae &,r as ciicumstances would allow, every 
B%bi finr shelter among the plai^ers' settlements that lay 
hf the wayside* I think it waa in the OTening of the 
iiGflnd day, thai &e aquadrim to which I was attached 
teakqnasteie in a feepeotaUe dwelling, that lay in a pe- 
aitsiwfif stngahur beaoty, jost under the elbow of a hAy 
maawJAMU. We were well reoeiTed by the inhabitants, 
who hastened to kill and dress some sheep for <mr simper, 
and who heisig informed that the morrow would be a 
haliing-day, assared us that we should fare th^a, just aa 
ve did now. I waa by this time a sergeant, and being 
wdi pleased with the civility <^ our hosts, waa exhorting 
the men to aet generously towards them, when the master 
of the house eame in, and eyed me with great attenttoa. 
At last he said in German, ^ I pereem that you are net 
Ekiglish ; what oountryjnan are you 7" I told him. He 
then demanded the name of my birth4>lace. It was use- 
kss lo say St. Dennis, for nobody knew where St. Dennis 
lajF— ^so I reidied Dosseldorf. My hsxA grasped my hand. 
Slid it was his own native city $ inaisted upon my aooem- 
panying him into his parlour, and being his particular 
gnest while we remained ; and I, as nrnj be imagined, folt 
nnthiag leath to indulge him. Aceof dingly I was eon- 
teM into m welUfarMnhcd rooBi« made to ait down at 



tilde, agrodttOMl to te kdyof tlie miuMloBy a noUtto, 
with two good-looking daughteci, and treated in every 
respect as if I had been one of the family. By and by 
the ladies withdrew, and my new friend proeeeded to 
make me acquainted with his hi^ory. 

His name, it appeared, was Kiester. He was the eoa 
of a labourer upon the quay, and had himself worked 
when a boy at the crane, but getting tired of this businooo 
had joined a barge, which traded between Doaseldorf aad 
Rotterdam. At the latter place he was kidnB|Kped and 
carried on board a Dutch ship of war, where the treaU 
ment afforded him was of the worst kind, and his life be>- 
came a burden to him. At last, when the vessel touched 
for water at Port Niohdias de Mole he found an oppoiv 
tunity to desert, and made his way alone and pennilew 
into the interior. After sustaining various chai^^ of 
fortune, he reached the plantation where I found hiaa, 
and a^ed as clerk to the propraetor^ a Frenchman from 
Alsace, who both spoke and understood Gerihan, and 
who behaved to him with the tenderness of a father. 
This man had one child, a midatto. He gave her to his 
clerk to wife, and Mr. Kiester became, in consequence, 
at the decease of his bene&etor, one of the wealthiest 
planters in this part of the colony. ^ And,** continued 
he, *« if you will be guided by me, a similar good fortune 
shall gUd your latter days. I have no fiuoiily except 
these two girls — choose which you will for your wife ; 
and I will immediately settle you <m another of my 
estates, and adopt you as my son." 

The offer was a very enticing one, but I rejeeted it. 
I d\d not relish the thought of deserting, and wi^ nume- 
roua acknowledgments to Mr. Kiester for his gmiero«8 
intentions, I told him so. He laughed at my scruples, 
and as to what I hinted touching the risk of being takea, 
that h6 held in sovereign contempt ^Rest Haaa satis- 
fied," was his reply, ** I will hide thee whwn they wUl 
mester be able to penetrate, and hy<«adJ>y, when- th«^ «#e 



tarvBHWSh iHit OT til6 tiMUdd, thOQ Wilt DO BO<!UfO. rOP tn 

BttgiMi will never becMne muten of St Dorainifo, and 
be sMiiffed, the period is not rery diftant when thej wiH 
be iflad to escape from it'* I looked at this moment 
opon my host's statement as a mere idle boast ; and oon* 
tkmed inflexible to his entiesties ; littie imafinin|r that 
the latter part of his prophecy, at least, wovdd so soon 
reeei^ its iblfilment Aceoi^ngly, htmng spent the 
next day in riding with him over his lands, and the 
O f ai ng in the soolety of hb fiunily, I monnted my horse 
om the feUowing* morning, and marched with my troop. 
it is jnst to add, that Mr. Kiester pressed npon my ac- 
oeptonoe a couple of doubloons, and accompanied me to 
tile «nd of our first day's march, nor did he leave me 
liU he had exacted a promise that I would well weigh his 
proposal, and inform him should any change occur in my 
■Mrtiments. 

We returned to our M alignment, which, extending 
Uptaa one bay to another, covered the approaches to Port 
ma Prince, St Nichdas de Mole, and St Marc, with 
odier pkees of note lying between them. For some 
time, however, we had, in a military point of view, 
hardly any employment ; for the enemy were aware of 
our superior strength, and held aloof from us. But if 
casualties rarely occurred firom fire or sword, sickness 
began by degrees to make fearful havoc in our ranks. 
Fever burst in amongst us, and our men died by doiens 
every d^y. When it came to this, there were established 
at Cradobuckee two large hospitals-^-one for those in the 
first OP worst stage of the malady, the other fi>r con. 
valescents — ^yet though the utmost care was taken of the 
ptittenls, both by doctors and nurses, the former sent 
comparatively few tenants to the latter. On the eon- 
trary, the mortality became such, that we eeased to bury 
the dead with any kind of ceremony ; but sent a mule or 
donkey cart twice a day to the hospital, whence the 
borne oi; heaped one upon another, and 



tovsed into pito. it i^as a sad slate of ^iiig0 wh^i yon 
missed a comrade from parade to«day, and on inquiring' 
for bim ihe day after, ascertained ^at he was in hU 
^rave ; neither did the evil end here. Tim enemy w^e 
soon ii^ormed of our losses, and in exaet propOTtion Co 
our inability to cope with ^m, they became mare boM 
and more obtrasive. 

While things were in this state, one or two ineideate 
took place, which, as illustrating the habits of '&e bfi- 
gands, and the nature of the perils to which we wete 
exposed, I may be permitted to describe. The brigands, 
be it observed, had no taste for fighting. They would 
exchange long shots with us freely enough, if necessity 
required ; but they never voluntarily brought on a skir- 
mish — ^their sde object being plunder, particularly of 
horses and arms. We lay, at this time, by squadrons, ia 
various estancias — one of whieh, called Chebree, com* 
tained the headquarters of the regiment. It chanced 
that I formed part of the head-quarter squadron, wMoh 
kept its horses within a sort of kraal or enclosure, sur- 
rounded by long poles driven into the earth, at the dis- 
tance of, perhaps, six inches firom one another. The 
horses of the officers, again, were lodged in the stables of 
the (dantation, and there was one of these. Captain 
Mayatt, who being possessed of three beautiful animals, 
loved them as other people do their children. Captain 
Majatt, however, was one of those cautious persons, who 
never expend a shilling if they can help it ; and finding 
no lock on the stable door, he would not go to the ex. 
pense of providing one. He was content to give the 
sentry directions to look sharp after his treasure, and lay 
down night after night with an easy mind — undistiurbed 
by any other cry than »» All's welL" 

There came on one night, after the fever had terriUy 
reduced us, a furious storm of thunder and rain, amid 
which, the darkness, except when dispelled for an instant 
by the l^htniag, was impenetrable, Throoghoot the 



whole of tiie tempest the sentry kept hi« guard ; and 
ftom time to time Captain Biayatt heard him call, with 
Qomposure, ^ AH'u well/' Bat when the morning broke, 
hahoid, all w»8 not welL Some brigands had made theiv 
way into the stable, cut the halters by which the Oap. 
tMin's favourites were fiistened, and as tho prints of theiv 
feet demonstrated, had them quietly conveyed to a re* 
doobt upon a hill, which the main body occupied at some 
dtfltanee. When the sun arose, and Captain Majratt 
Moertained all this, he was inconsolable. He ordered 
his troop to mount ; he followed the track within gun- 
shot of the redoubt, and was hindered from going farther 
only by a positiTe prohibition from the Colonel ; for the 
prints of the hoofs were still before him. At last he 
halted, and lifting up his telescope, applied it to his eye 
-»^»*Ah I there is Jack," cried he bitterly, «* there is Jack 
sore enof^, and Spinster too — Oh ! imhappy man that I 
am ; there she stands looking at me, with her own brig^ 
eyes^ and I cannot come near her.** There was no 
standing this, and we all laughed aloud, very much to 
the Captain's chagrin, who day afler day repaired to the 
same spot, in atdeir that he might feast his eyes upon the 
dear creatures, and ascertain their condition. 

It was net, however, upon the horses of the officers 
alone, that the brigands made an attack — they would 
steal along upon their bellies to the fencing of the kraal 
— 4ear up or cut down some poles, and lead away some. 
timee as many as six or eight troopers in a night Nay, 
they went even further than this. There was a picket of 
a seijaant and twelve, mounted at sunset to protect the 
kreai. Two acted as videttes— -two more patrolled — and 
Uie remainder tying up their horses, were accustomed to 
sleep round a fire, or otherwise dispose of themselves 
according to their own humour. One morning when 
they were about to eome off duty, one of those who had 
slept from twelve till two, observed that his carbine was 
miesiag. He knew that he had left it in the boot. 
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fiittened to the saddle ; but beheld, h was gfone. Thlf 
excited the curiositj of another and another, when It 
appeared that all were in the same predicameiit. TlM 
brigands had stolen upon the horses while the men idept ; 
and being afraid to lead away the animals themMlrei^ 
thej had cut off everj carbine, and emptied etery holster 
of its pfstol. But all our adventures with these wooHy 
rascals were not so ludicrous. 

In rear of the kraal stood a pigeon.hou8e-~8UpportoA 
upon four legs— of such a height, that during rain, a 
mounted vidette could place himself beneath, and «> 
obtain some shelter. There had been a storm one night, 
and the man on duty was supposed to have taken reftige 
under this strange canopy ; but when the hour of rtUef 
returned he was nowhere to be found. The horse eanie 
back riderless to the kraal; but the rider was gon*. 
Well, day after day passed by and still no trace of Mm, 
till in the end, a notion became general, that he had de- 
serted ; but it was not so. Two of our people havinig 
resdved to plunder the pigeon-house, got a ladder aasd 
ascended. They were struck by the horrible steneh 
which issued from the place ; but they still went fbrwavd 
— and there, with his head cut off, they beheld all that 
remained of their late comrade, passing rapi^y into 
decay. The fiict was this. Some brigands got into the 
pigeon.house, and casting a lasso over the poor fellow's 
head, dragged him from his horse by the neck, tmd 
hauled him up to their lurking-i^ace. They there put 
him to death, and plundering him of his arms and 
accoutrements, escaped unobserved to their fiistneswin. 

In ^oportion as hardships increased upon us, the dis- 
content which some had from the outset experieneed 
towards the service, became more settled. Desertions, 
fer the first time, occurred, and the enemy, as if embold* 
ened by this circumstance, closed upon us vrith increMed 
activity, rendering each patrol a service of danger, and 
threatening all our oommunieatione. Among others, 



Urnm quitted <mr fanks a man, of whom I shall haye 
eccast<m to speak in the sequel, a native of Alsace, and a 
tboroagh soldier — sergeant Bliss. He went over to the 
enemy with his horse and other appointments, and was 
immediately promoted by them to the rank of a brigfadier 
of cavalry. Well inured to the operations of war (for he 
bad served formerly in the French army), Bliss became 
from that time our most formidable opponent. He headed 
all the scooting parties that broke in upon our lines — ^he 
led the advance wherever our outposts were to be attacked, 
md he was particularly active in causing handbills and 
printed papers to be thrown about — of which it was the 
object to entice our men into the adoption of his example. 
Many a plan was laid for seizing him, but they all fiiiled ; 
&r he was an admirable horseman — he was particularly 
veil mounted, and always contrived to keep at such a 
distance from his old comrades that none ever succeeded 
in crossing swords with him. 

Such was the condition of the army in general, and of 
the Prince of Wales*s hussars in particular ; when even 
my iron frame, which had hitherto withstood all ima- 
ginable attacks, yielded to the violence of the prevailing 
epidemic, and I became alarmingly ill. 1 was sent to 
the hospital at Cradobuckee, whence neither I nor any of 
my friends expected that I should be removed alive ; but 
my constitution was excellent, and being treated with the 
greatest care, I weathered the five days, which few be. 
fore me had seen out, and began slowly to recover. It is 
but just to state that my recovery I owe, in a very great 
degree* to the kindness of a negro nurse, who watched 
over me as tenderly as if I had been her own son ; and 
was not tempted, even by the prospect of gain, to neglect 
mc. For I had saved a pretty large sum of money, 
which I brought to the hospital in my saddle-bags, and 
.in the simplicity of my heart, showed to her, assuring 
her, at the same time, that if I died, all should be hers, 
.whereas if I recovered, she should have only a part 
5 



Hononr be to tiiat noble-lMtited Degress wluee H^kl 
feeling the prospect of possessing all my store never eorc 
rupted. She carried me about in her arms like an mflUMt 
— she watched beside my bed day and night, and broogiil 
me through. I gave her twelve Spanish dollars, and lAm 
was most gratefld. 

I pass by the occurrence of an earthquake wlule I Ity 
in the hospital, for these things are common enougii la 
the West Indies. Neither will I stop longer thui fen 
mention that the apartm^it in whi<jh I lay contained 
eighty beds, and that these were thrice filled and thrie* 
emptied, the occupants going in succession to the grav« 
during my sojourn. As to the hospital fin* invaMs, it 
was managed on^a different system, and gave to each ift 
us all that we could possibly need, and almost all that we 
desired. At last, I rejoined my regiment, where my ar- 
rival was hailed as an event altogether unexpected ; and 
my comrades were so happy to see me, tiiat they made 
me ill again. Bat through that attack also I made my 
way ; and I never again committed imprudences similar 
to those which brought it on. Moreover, I had not long 
been returned to my duty, when our squadron received 
orders to reinforce a body of in^mtry, by whom a re- 
doubt, somewhat in advance of the position, was held. 
The enemy, it appeared, had given out that they would 
eat their new-year^s dinner in that redoubt ; and the post 
being an important one, the commander-in-chief deter- 
mined not to yield it without a struggle. As it happened, 
the French never made the attempt. But the officer com. 
manding our g^rison not wishing to be idle, turned the 
tables, and, on his own responsibility, pushed forward one 
dark night, and took a whole body of French gentlemen 
prisoners, while enjoying the festivities of a dance within 
their own lines. 

The time was now, however, at hand when the prob. 
phecy of Mr. Kiester, which, when first uttered, I had 
treated with such disrespect, was destined to receive its 



ttemnpIisiiiiieBt. There was no hope of success for the 
EagliBli in St. 'Ddnungo; in consequence of which our 
advanced line was abandoned, and we fell back to Port 
itt Prince. A neg(rtiation followed, of which the results 
were, that we agreed to evacuate the island — the French 
undertaking to return to us our prisoners, and to treat 
with kindness such, both inhabitants and soldiers, as 
judged it expedient to stay behind. It was now that Mr« 
Kiester, true to his original determination, hastened down 
to see me. Again he offered me the hand of one of his 
daughters, with an assurance that, at his death, all the 
ffoperty should ccHoe to me ; but I declined it. Upon 
this he urged my acceptance of ten doubloons— -entreated 
me, if I should change my mind in England, to return — 
laid in lor me a sea-stook superior to that of any officer 
in the corpe-^and took of me an aflfecticmate farewell, I 
acknowledge that my heart misgave me when his back 
was &irly turned ; and I think now, that my continued 
refusal of his alliance and patronage argued more of ob« 
•tinacy, on mj part, than of prudence and good sense. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I return to England, and pass from one corps to another. Visit 
Guernsey, Weymouth, and other places. 

I HAVE as yet said nothing to illustrate either the man- 
ners of the settTers in St. Domingo, or to convey to my 
reader's mind any idea of tl^e influence which these ex- 
erted on the minds of our officers. Like almost all the 
planters from France or Spain w^ith whom, in the course 
of a wandering life, it has been my fortune to come in 
contact, the wHte people of this island were singularly 
illiterate. Their great passion seemed to be for gaming, 
a vice which they carried to such an excess, as to stake 
upon a card or the turn of a die, not only their ready 
money, but horses, carriages, slaves — ^nay, even their very 
lands. I have seen a French gentleman drive into Port 
au Prince on one evening (with what was there accoimted 
an elegant' equipage), in his carriage, drawn by four 
mules, and attended by a numerous cortege of servants — 
and return firom it the next day on foot, afler losing all, 
in addition to some thousands of dollars, at the faro-table. 
It was scarcely to be expected that from the influence of 
this dangerous vice our officers should altogether protect 
themselves. Several took to the gambling-house as they 
would to a mercantile occupation ; and one, in particular, 
underwent such curious reverses of fortune, that I may, 
perhaps, be permitted to allude to them. 

Captain Von Beckenhaupt, of our corps, was a very 
good officer, though somewhat violent in his temper, and 
very wilful. He was one of the first to visit the fero- 
table at Port au Prince; and beginning at first with 
small stakes, he went on from day to day till he became 
as bold and dexterous a player as the best of them. I re. 
member his returning to his quarters in the advance on 
several occasions, loaded with money. So weighty, in^ 



daed* wen the bogg ^ doUarBf that he wis forced to hir^ 
persons to carry them ; and once he emptied them out on 
the floor of his apartment, being too much elated even to 
count them. Next night he returned in equal triumph ; 
while on the third he brought with him, not money- alone, 
but a carriage, mules, slaves, and various trinkets, all of 
which he had won from an unfortunate planter. So much 
good luck could not &il, however, to render an ardent- 
minded man giddy. Captain Von Beckenhaupt grudged 
even the time that was required for the performance of 
his ordinary duty ; and being ordered to march with his 
troop to a distant station, he refused to obey. The con- 
sequence was, that, rather than be tried by a court, 
martial, he sent in his resignation, which was accepted. 
But behold the result! Having removed to Fort au 
Prince, and resigned himself wholly to gaming as to a 
business, his luck changed, and his winnings went from 
him; and so reduced was he when we marched in fat 
the purpose of embarkation, that he was forced to solicit 
the charity of liis former companions, in order to hinder 
him from starving. A subscription was raised for him 
in the corps, of which he received the amount. But how 
he used it, or what ultimately became of him, I do not 
know. 

At the period of which I have just spoken as that of 
our return to the capital of French St. Domingo, the 
Prince of Wales's hussars were sadly reduced in point of 
numbers. When we landed at St. Nicholas de Mole, we 
could muster very nearly eleven hundred men ; we were 
now about two hundred and twenty fit for duty, and 
about as many more in hospital. Of the latter, some, 
who considered themselves convalescent, followed us on 
board ship, and not a few out of this number were com- 
mitted, during our homeward passage, to the deep. But 
the circumstance which gave greatest annoyance to the 
healthy members of the corps was the wretched condition 
of the vessel into which we were crowded. A drunken 
5» 
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captain, an idiotte mate, wUh swarms <jf rats, mtis<{tutcd8, 
cockroaches, and other reptiles, tormented tis from mom. 
ing till night, and put us in continual fear of our lives ; 
so that at one time hoth officers and men had well.ni|fk 
risen in mutiny, and refused to quit the island. But our 
scruples were finally overcome by the assurance tbiit 
other vessels were just as miserably provided; and w« 
were preparing to put to sea, when a cutter worked up, 
having Baron Hompesch himself on board. It was too 
late for him to address us now, though he did so with 
tears in his eyes. His expressions of esteem and com- 
miseration produced upon us no effect, for he had de- 
ceived us once, and we believed him capable of deceiving 
us again ; so he went away without receiving one mark 
of respect, and we never saw him aflerwards. 

Our homeward' passage was attended only by those 
accidents to which all who cross the Atlantic are liaHe : 
we had some heavy gales, which dismasted us, and for a 
considerable time we navigated the seas alone, under a 
couple of jury-masts. In the Channel, a frigate hove in 
sight, to which we made signals of distress ; and she, 
taking us in tow, carried us into Plymouth. There we 
remained for about a fortnight, while the ship was refit- 
ting, very much refreshed by the supplies which reached 
us from the shore, and permitted occasionally to stretch 
our limbs by a walk in the town ; afler which we again 
put to sea, and steered for Guernsey. We landed in that 
island, with our baggage and equipments, and spent a 
month in St Helier Barracks, as happily as need be — for 
Guernsey was then full of life and gaiety. Crowds of 
privateers filled its harbours, the crews of which circu- 
lated prodigious sums of money among the natives ; 
while we, having large arrears of pay and other allow- 
ances to receive, felt ourselves quite in a condition to 
keep pace with them. On the whole, I hardly recollect 
a month of more incessant festivity than that to which I 
now refer; nor a more general lamentation when the 



order at l^igth ftrrived to take sbipittng and pass over to 
the main land. 

From Guernsey we removed to Sonthampton, or rather 
4o the village of Ealing, where, to our great surprise, we 
Ibond the i^eletons of the two regiments of Old and New 
Aeuenf cantoned in the same barracks. They, like our- 
selves, had served in the West Indies, and were so much 
vedoced, that it was judged inexpedient at the Horse- 
Guards to keep them up as separate corps. Accordingly 
wo had not Icmg occupied our new quarters, when it was 
. tnnounced to us on parade, that his Royal Highness, the 
conomander-in-chief, would permit any man to volunteer 
into any of his Britannic Majesty's regiments of horse or 
fix>t, Udd grant a bounty to all who thus transferred their 
services. It may be necessary to observe, that among 
continental troops, no man who has begun in the cavalry, 
and above all in the Hussars, ever dreams of enrolling 
himself in a regiment of in&ntry. Such a step would be 
accounted a degradation, and as huss ar.regiments in ge- 
neral are dressed with very great magnificence, the indi- 
viduals belonging to them acquire an Esprit ;le corps, 
such as you will scarcely find in any other armed body. 
This ^ling was particularly evinced at Southampton, 
when first a party firom the twenty.fiflh English light- 
dragoons, and afterwards a similar party firom some foot- 
regiment came among us. Our uniform was of the most 
splendid description. We wore scarlet shakots, with 
white lace — blue jackets richly ornamented, white buck- 
skin pantaloons, and three-quarter boots ; while our ap- 
pointments were a sabre and sabre-tash — the latter co^ 
vered with scarlet, edged with white, and suspended by 
stringy of such length as to keep it dangling to our heels. 
Thus clothed, and accustomed to our sheep.skin saddles^ 
we were, if the truth must be spoken, prodigious dandies ; 
and our abearance, for we were all well-grown men, 
would have done no discredit to the best household-troops 
in Europe, 



Wbiii tli« prtcUmfttlon wai tot read vpoa pvmS^ 
there were many among ns who experienced no disincli- 
nation to act upon it ; but the arrival of the party froia 
the twenty-fifth dragoons at once effaced the impression^ 
These men were dressed in dirty gray jackets, leather 
helmet-caps fearfully heel-balled, white leather breeches^ 
and shoes, and long black gaiters. They wore white 
feathers thrust into the sides of the helmets, and sabre- 
tashes tucked up so as to descend no lower than the hips. 
On the whole, we never had seen such spectacles ; and 
hence, though the non-commissioned officers exerted them- 
selves with laudable pertinacity in the cause, not one man 
could they get from us. The infantry were just as un- 
successful, and both retired. Then it was that ailer an 
interval of a few weeks, our majoi: announced to us npim 
parade, that a firesh project had been entertained in re- 
ference to some of us. In Guernsey, it appeared that the 
patrol-duty had hitherto been performed by detachments 
from the yeomanry cavalry, a species of force, which 
being composed of the sous of gentlemen and farmers, 
did not always find it convenient to turn out The de- 
signs of the supreme authorities now pointed to enrol one 
hundred men from our regiment, under the denomination 
of Guernsey Hussars, and to employ them permanently 
in guarding the island from invasion by the French, with 
which it was continually threatened. The major played 
his cards very skilfiiUy, and won his game. One hun- 
dred of the best men volunteered, and having equipped 
lis in splendid dresses, he put himself at our head, and 
we again passed over to our old quarters, as Guernsey 
Hussars. 

It is not worth while to describe the order of our duties 
here, which consisted in fiirnishing pickets, and passing 
patrols nightly along the coast. We thought nothing <^ 
these things, and very little of our drilling and parades, 
but we found the major grow daily more and more strict ; 
Cot every petty irregularity which used in former days to 
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be overlooked, was now rigidly punished. Neither were 
our punishments of a trifling nature. It is true that we 
had no cato^nine•tails, but the bastinado was at all times 
freely administered, and that, which constitutes the uni. 
versal punishment in the armies of Germany, is no trifle. 
The order of it is this. 

We have no such thing as a regimental court-martial 
among ua. Every officer, every sergeant, every corporal, 
can send a man, either to the guard-house or to the black- 
hole, according to the nature of his offence, care being 
taken that the causes of his confinement are stated in the 
grand report, which is sent in to the commanding officer 
next mornings at relieving time. Besides this, a subaltern 
may, of his own authority, order a man to receive five- 
and-twenty lashes, a captain may give fifty, and a com- 
mandant as many as a hundred ; which are thus inflicted. 
The culprit is laid across a truss of straw, either stripped 
to his drawers or not, according to the crime of which he 
has been guilty, and a corporal stands over him, having 
in his hand a hazel stick, of a circumference just suffi- 
cient to pass fi*eely into a carbine, but no more. With 
this, on a signal given, he gives two flourishes in the air, 
and at the third, comes with all his strength across the 
prisoner's body : taking care to drive the point of his 
stick into the flesh, and to produce a wound which is 
sometimes terrible to look upon. Talk of flogging ! 1 
tell you the bastinado is a thousand times more severe ; 
in fact, I do not believe that any man could take a hun- 
dred blows well laid on and live. Still such is the effect 
of custom, that among us the punishment is little re- 
garded. We will avoid it if we can ; for we all dread it 
very much ; but no man fancies that he is disgraced by 
it, provided he do not suffer for a crime which is in itself 
disgraceful. And lot me add, we have no teasing punish, 
ments ; such as drill, confinement to barracks, and other 
things which, without preventing crime, only irritate the 
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•riminftl. Oora is suaunary justice, which we all know, 
and hold in respect 

Well, the bastinado went with awful rapidity in Guern^ 
sey, and what is more, when the bounty came to be dis. 
trilwted, we found, that instead of four pounds each man, 
the sum originally promised, we received but a dollar, 
with ^hich to drink the king*s health. This was a griev- 
ous disappomtment to us ; but as we werjB all flush of 
cash, we could have easily got the better of it, but for the 
^anny to which we were subjugated. Now we had not 
reckoned upon this, and having been heretofore little ac- 
customed to it, a spirit of insubordination, bordering upon 
mutiny, was stirred up among us. At last the matter 
was brought to a point We had lived for a while in the 
same barracks with the sizty.first infantry, and had wit- 
nessed, with horror, the frequent application of the cat : 
but never dreamed that to us, brought up under a dif. 
&rent system, that species of punishment would be ap. 
plied. Our major, in an evil hour, determined to show 
us, that we were, not less than the sixty-first, subject to 
the English military code. One of our men, having com^ 
mitted some depredation, was brought to a general court- 
martial, and sentenced to receive five hundred lashes ; the 
whole of which were inflicted, in our presence, at a stable- 
dress parade, within the barrack square of the sizty-first, 
which stood all the while under arms to watch the event 

We returned home from witnessing this spectacle in a 
state almost of desperation; and three or four laying 
their heads together, resolved to deliver their comrades, 
if it should be possible, from their thraldom. For this 
purpose we sought out an attorney in the town, and caused 
him to write in our names a letter to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, in which all our grievances were set 
&rth. Among other things, we informed the Duke of 
the amount of bounty which we had received, and im. 
pl(H'ed him to receive us as volunteers into the York Hus^ 



sars, a ferei^ regiment, which, being then in proem <f( 
enrolment, took from the commander-in-chief its distiii». 
thre appellation, inasmuch as his Royal Highness had 
been appointed to the command of it. The letter wm 
despatched the same evening, and we returned home weX 
pleased with the step that had been taken ; though, wheft 
day after day, and week after week, passed by, wi|hoiit 
any reply being vonchsafed, apprehensions began by de- 
grees to be entertained that we had been tm&irly dealt 
with. At length, however, we received satisfactory proofii; 
tiiat onr memorial had reached its destination. The Ma. 
jor summoned us to parade one day, and appeared before 
us with a face flushed with anger. He declared thi^ he 
would know the name of the rascal who had dared to 
memorialize the commander-in-chief, and conducted him. 
self throughout more like a madman than an <^icer of 
rank and some reputation. At last he wound up by ex- 
claiming, *• You have applied to be received into the York 
Hussars : your petition is granted, and to the York Hus- 
sars you go; but mark my words: it is the worst day's 
work ever you did in your lives. For I go with you, 
and by my soul you wiU live to repent the day that you 
ever withdrew yourselves from under my command.** 
To all this we listened with perfect unconcern, which 
was converted into mirth when we found, that one of the 
first effects of our petition was to wring from the worthy 
Major the residue of our bounty. Yet such is the fkct ; 
for previous to our embarkation, each man received, either 
in money or clothing, not less than three pounds fifteen 
shillings, which though described to us as an additional 
gratuity from tlie Crown, we accepted as nothing more 
than what was strictly our due from the outset 

Before I quit the subject of Guernsey, it may be as 
well to state, that while we did duty there, a Russian 
fleet, having on board the residue of the army wliich had 
served under the Buke of York at the Holder, put in. 
As the ships were in want of stores, and their fresh pro- 



▼1810118 exhaosted, the delay of the eqaadron was of ne- 
cessity considerable ; and the troops being disembarkedv 
were placed, some in barracks, others in private lodgingf 
among the inhabitants. We saw a good deal of their 
officers, who appeared to me to be a quick, intellig^M^ 
and brave set of men ; though their sense of honoor WM 
not in all cases very acute, as the following anecdote w3l 
prove. In the town of St Helier was one Mr. MoU«t» 
the keeper of a tavern, and a man of some substanoe, 
whose only daughter, Elizabeth, was perhaps the prettiest 
girl that in any country, or at any period, I have aeon. 
So attractive, indeed, were both her a{^)earance and man- 
ner, that she drew a prodigious custom to her fttber^s 
house, while her principles were so correct that she re- 
sisted at the outset every approach to a degree of fiiiai- 
liarity that was not compatible with the strictest' virtue. 
Such a creature could not fiiil to receive numerous ofien 
of marriage ; yet these, too, she invariably declined, till a 
Russian captain of infantry paid his addresses to her. 

My reader is not perhaps aware that there is a regula* 
tion in the Russian army, which prohibits any woraaSi 
whether married or not, from accompanying a body of 
troops upon foreign or active service. So rigid, indeed, 
are the Muscovites on this head, that at the period ef 
which I am speaking, the wife of a field officer having 
been detected in her husband's quarters disguised as a 
page — she was sent home with ignominy, and he reduced 
to the i^nks. It was of course impossible for Elizabeth's 
•uitor to hide that fact from his mistress, because the oc- 
currence took place in St. Helier, and the whole island 
rang with it But being master o£ her affections, he per. 
suaded her to believe, that provided they could contrive 
to get her removed from Guernsey in one of her father's 
schooners, it would be easy enough when at sea, to pick 
her up, and hide her in the Russian transport Accord- 
ingly, the poor girl consented to fix the day for the wed* 
ding, whicji was celebrated with all solemnity according 
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to the rites of the estaMished church, and toasted by my- 
self and a crowd of her friends besides, with great zeal 
after' supper. 

About a week had passed in marriage fbstiTities \^hen 
the Russians were ordered to embark ; and the bride was 
r«dixced to the necessity of making her own arrange- 
ments for the purpose of not being separated from her 
husband. At his suggestion she sent all her property, 
•mounting to some hundred pounds, all her clothes, 
trinkets, and valuables of every description, to his ship ; 
while she herself, with a stock of apparel barely suffi- 
cient for a few days' wearing, took her berth in a 
•biiooner which her father manned, and made ready to 
Mk>w the squadron. On the appointed day the whole 
pot to sea, the schooner keeping as near as possible to 
Ihe husband's vessel, and steering for the coast of £ng- 
fcuid. Elizabeth naturally expected that then, during the 
bustle of a general rendezvous, she would be enabled to 
join her lover. But she was cruelly deceived. The 
■eoundrel never meant that she should join him. He 
had obtained all that he coveted of her little dower, and 
BOW made no effort whatever, during three days and 
nights, so much as to communicate with the schooner, 
though all the while within hail. I need scarcely go on 
with my tale. The Russian admiral perceiving the 
schooner at last, ordered its crew to sheer offer he would 
sink them ; and poor Elizabeth returned to Guernsey a 
widowed wife, fbrlom, and well-nigh broken-hearted. 
Many years elapsed ere 1 heard of her again, though I 
nev^ failed, as often as an opportunity offered, of in- 
quiring in^ her fete ; and then the bitterness of grief 
was past. She had given birth to a son, of whom the 
Russian captain was the fether ; and long devoted herself 
to the child's education. But the entreaties of her 
parents, and the devotion of another lover, overcame her 
sadness at last; she married a second time more pru* 
6 
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dently, and succeeding to the business at her fa^ier'tf 
decease, carried it on at once respectably and profitably. 

The York Hussars, composed of recruits cdlectedi 
fron^ prison-ships, and the wrecks of almost all the 
foreign regiments in the English service, lay, at th« 
period of the breaking up of the Guernsey squadron, in 
Weymouth, whither, as soon as ships were provided fiw 
cur accommodation, we proceeded to join them. They 
were in a miserable plight ; half naked, without arms, 
without horses, and totally ignorant of their duty ;— bu(^ 
scarecrows, in short, that tiie colonel, M. Jassar, a fine 
Swiss jsoldier, would not permit them to go beyond the 
barrack-gates, or show themselves in the town. It wae 
different with' us, who came fVilly equipped, and to whom 
all the indulgences to which soldiers are accustomed, 
were freely granted. Neither were these denied to our 
comrades so soon as they came into such a state as te 
bring no discredit on the regiment to which they be*, 
longed; for Colonel Jassar was a man who loved te 
govern with mildness, and whom his men obeyed as 
much from affection as firom fear. Unfortunately ibr us, 
however. Colonel Jassar had made up his mind to retire, 
and he was succeeded by an Englishman, Colonel Robert 
Long, who lost no time in setting aside all our old usages, 
and introducing English drill, English habits, English 
distinctions, and English punishments. Now I do not 
mean to speak against Colonel Long: he was an ex- 
cellent officer in the field ; but to us who knew our duty 
thoroughly, as such duty is practised on the Continent, 
his proceedings were vexatious in the extreme. For ex- 
ample, our horses were always in the best cgndition, yet 
our custom was simply this : that every man ran to the 
stables when the trumpet sounded, and fed or cleaned his 
charger. From the first day afler his arrival, we were 
paraded by troops for this purpose, and made to fall in, 
with sponges suspended from our buttons, curry-combs 
in our hands, and brushes so disposed that the orderly- 



^ieer might see them, llien, after standing for inspec 
tiea in open ranks, we were wheeled to the right, and 
narehed, squad by squad, to our stables. Moreover, 
there were foot and Iwrse parades, carbine-drill, sword, 
drill, and pistol-drill ; in a word, one continued series of 
dhilk and parades from break of day, till it was time to 
Ue down again. All this harassed us exceedingly ; and 
it became the more distressing, that our new Colonel not 
only intr^ueed the cat-o^nine-tails, but made exceed* 
ibgly free with it Our men began to desert, and the 
»ore they deserted, the faster flew the lash, till there 
were comparatively few among the privates to whom it 
had not been applied. But this state of things could not 
go on* 

We had often talked among ourselves of the necessity 
«€ doing something to put an end to this horrid system ; 
yet we knew not how to proceed, till four men more 
lesolnte than the rest mq.de ttp their minds to risk their 
0wn lives £<a the benefit of their comrades. These went 
te the ColoneVs quarters one morning, demanded, and 
ebtamed admission, and closing the door, told him their 
Binds in language of which it was impossible to mistake 
the Bieaning. Little Bobby, as we called him, was not 
the sort of man to be bullied, so he resolutely refused 
all their demands; and raising the window, called in 
some of the guard, who carried the four delegates as 
prisoners to the black hole. They were brought to trial, 
found guilty of insubordination, and condemned to re- 
ceive each, eight hundred lashes; and the punishment 
was inflicted with as much severity as ever I beheld on 
like occasions. Nor was this alL As soon as they were 
taken down, they were marched to the barrack-gate, the 
trumpeters playing the rogue's march behind them, and 
then having had their buttons cut ofl*, and their facings 
taken away, they were told to shift for themselves, as 
being no longer worthy, to serve in the corps. Yet either 
their remonstrance, or some compunctious feelings of his 



nine-tails fell into disuse, the men were kindly trsaled, 
and the duty was done, not only wilh as mnch, hot witli 
greater alacrity and good will than had been displayed 
since Colonel Jassar left us. 

Before I quit this subject, it may not be amiss to state 
a circumstance which many years after the oecurrenoe 
jttst described, befell me. I had occasion once to visit 
Chichester barracks, where the Queen's Bay«.or Dra» 
goons lay in quarters, and entered the square at ft 
moment when the sergeant-major was busily engaged 
drilling some recruits. The man's air and a|ipearaaoe 
struck me as being those of some one with whom I had 
formerly been acquainted, and approaching to ezamina 
him mc^re closely, we recognised each other almost at the 
same instant. He was the ringleader of the mutineerft 
who had entered Colonel Long's apartment, and to whose 
terrible punishment I had myself been a witness ; and he 
hastened to assure me, by a cordial grasp of the hand, 
that our old acquaintance was not forgotten. I accom- 
panied him home, and heard that he had undergone some 
strange vicissitudes of fortune. Being dismissed from 
the halberds, and ashamed to seek shelter in town, he 
had wandered some way into the country till he came to 
a cottage, the inmates of which took compassion on him, 
and dressed his back, and gave him food and lodging. 
He then wandered about till the marks were somewhat 
effaced, finding labour here and there, and subsisting on 
alms, where such was not to be had, till at last he fell in 
with a recruiting, party from the Bays, and offered hie 
services. He was accei^d, and by steady good conduct, 
and great intelligence, he forced himself on ; till he ob-> 
tained the rank of which I found him in possession. 

He of course entreated me to keep his past history a 
secret, which I promised to do ; and we lived together 
for some days very happily, I being his guest, and he my 
kind and hospitable entertainer. 



thmi w^oii^- tofol t et r to men^on, thst one of fbe 
Ami men ^pHio met sie on my arrival at Weymoath from 
Gserasey, wa« tiie identical Sergeant ^es, of whom I 
bave already spc^en, as desertingr from ui to ^ Frenob^ 
when in positicm in front of Port-au-Prince at St. Do- 
BB^TQ. He had grown weary, it appeared, of his new 
frienite, and ascertaining that the Prince of Wales*s 
Hnsears were gone, be came over again to the English, 
where he obtained a free pardon from the General. 
Upon this he joined the York Hussars, and returned 
with the remains of the regiment to Europe. Bliss 
MVOT ceased >to t»ood over the severities of whieh Ck>kH)el 
hoMkg had been gmUy, nor to complain of them even 
when they had passed away ; and now he i^evailed upon 
fiv« ni his comrades to join him in an attempt to escape 
Mvoas the CSiannel, into France. With this view they 
bod in & small stock of biscuit and water, after which 
th^ aeiaed, one dark night, a boat in the harbour, and 
patshig both guard-ship and revenue^utters, gained the 
epea sea, wiftbout ^ther ctmipass or rudder, or any thing 
cneei^ oam and sails to guide tliem. By us, of course, 
th» direetion which they had taken was unknown, and 
va had eeaaed in s<»ne degree to speculate about them, 
idieB, about a fijrtnight afterwards, intelligence was re. 
eeived from Jersey that they had been picked up by a 
KiDg*a»cniiser in great distress, and carried into that 
island. To frurward them to Weymouth was the per. 
emptory duty of the authorities there; to bring them 
befeve a general court4partial was the duty of Colonel 
Long: and the result of the tYial was that Bliss and 
another were sentenced to be shot, the remainder to be 
flogged and I sent to a condemned corps.' Having else, 
where deeeribed a military execution, I will not again 
mter mto ^ particulars of this, frirther than by stating, 
^at all the regiments in the district assembled to witness 
it, and that the men died without a struggle. In a 
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mHifary poiht of tiew, they tmqoeitkAd^ 4«fe«nr«d (isir 
fate, thoagh probably no man has erer yet Men a Mkn*^ 
creature put to death without experiencing a wish tint 
his life had been spared. 



CHAPTKl VL 

I become acquainted with King George the Third and some of 
his practices— Go to the Isle of Wight and am disbanded. 

It was now the summer of 1801, and a report begim 
to circulate amongst us, that his Majesty King Gdorgo 
the Third, with the Queen and the royal family, intended 
to visit Weymouth, and to view the troops that weM 
assembled in the vicinity. The report obtained the more 
ready credit in consequence of an order which went fortli, 
to form an encampment on the high grounds that cfvtsr* 
look the town: and splendid indeed was the spectacle, 
when along these ridges tents were pitched, fbr I know 
not how many regiments of cavalry and infhn^, as well 
as for a considerable detachment of artillery. It is need* 
less to state how, day by day, public curiosity was kept 
on the stretch, or how joyous was the news when every 
bell in the place gave notice that the King had at length 
arrived. Immediately a strong picket, consistingf of de. 
tachments fl'om all arms, was ordered to mount every 
day in front of the Royal Hotel ; so that each of us in 
his turn, had the honour to be inspected by Royalty, the 
King himself making it a point to be present at the 
accustomed hour, in order that he might receive ihe 
salute. 

His Majesty^s common custom was to ride along the 
front of the troops, and to inspect them cursorily, as 
Kings are wont to do, without making any remark. It 
happened, however, that on one occasion, he deviated 
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» praetioe, aad the fbUowin^ scene oeeorrecL A 
I of €V oorps, {txmitkg the cavalry picket, held the 
idght of the line, which rendered it necessary for hit 
Majesty to begin his inspection with us. The appearance, 
first of one man and then of another, struck him, and he 
stopped to ask questions. ** What comitryman are you ?** 
*• A Saxon.**— M Oh ! a Saxon, a Saxon," replied the King 
— Ma Bx^ nation, a fine nation — ^very good soldiers, very 
gfood soldiers.'* He then passed on to another. ** What 
eoontryman are you?" »*A Swede." — •*Good, good-*- 
excellent men the Swedes — ^very good men the Swedes.** 
A third arrested him, and the same question was re. 
peated; the answer was, **A Hanoverian.** — **0h! my 
own country, my own country — all good men the Hano- 
verians, all good men, all good men.** Now came a 
fourth, and he was, in truth, as noble a looking fellow as 
ever mounted a horse. He was very tall, beautifully 
fiMrmed, with a dark complexion, piercing black eyes, 
hair like the raven*8 wing, and an enormous pair of 
mustaches. The King gazed at him for some time, and 
then demanded •*What countryman are you?" **A 
fiungfttian,** replied ^Forksh,** whose name being ren- 
dered into English signifies a wolf. ** All excellent sol- 
diers the Hungarians," cried the King, «*all excellent 
sddiers ;** and then, as if attracted by the peculiar curl 
of the nian*8 mustaches^ he put forth his hand and began 
gently to twist one of them. It is impossible to say 
what motive could have actuated Forksh, for he never 
gave a satisfiustory account of it ; but the King had hardly 
seized his mustache, when he made a sort of snap like a 
dog, at the royal hand, which was instantly withdrawn. 
In my lifo I never witnessed such a scene. The whole 
parade was convulsed with laughter, in which, after his 
first surprise, nobody joined more heartily than Grcorge 
IIL As to the Prince of Wales, who rode next to his 
fiither, I thought he would have fiiUen fi'om his horse. 
But he did not forget, as he passed by, to slip a guinea 



i^ the man's hand, who never p e yn ai U a d .ft mn i c t ft rf 
his face to relax, nor swayed, even for an initant, from 
his upright and soldierlike attitude. 

I do not know whether this incident, in itself triAin^, 
was or was not the cause, but we became firom that day 
mighty favourites with the King; and he took, as h» 
was apt to do, a singular mode of showing it One fine 
summer's morning, about seven o'clock, when we wera 
all bu9y in stables, there arose a cry in our camp thai 
the King was approaching. The officers ran out, and 
looking with their telescopes through the streets of tho 
tents, they saw, sure enough, the King, the Queen, the 
Duke of Clarence, and a large suite walking towards the 
lines. The trumpets, of courde, sounded, and we ran ia 
our stable-dresses to the parade, but his Majesty would 
not look at us. He had no intention to trouUe us, he 
was only abroad for a little morning's exercise ; still, ae 
the sky had become overcast, and a storm of thunder 
and rain threatened, he would take shelter in the officers* 
mess-house. Thither, the whole retinue accordingly re. 
paired, and no great while elapsed, ere our good King 
began to evince both his curiosity and kindly disposition. 
He desired the Colonel to bring ia all the Hungarians be» 
longing to his regiment, and as the hand was playing in 
an adjoining room, he requested that it might be silenoed* 
This done, he desired the men to sing a Hungarian song. 
They sang, and were next requested to danoe a Hun*, 
garian dance— of course that wish was in like measure 
gratified, for the band instantly struck up, and the men 
did their best to set themselves off to advantage, and to 
please the King. A similar process was gone through 
with the Poles, the Germans, and others, till almost aU 
the varieties of continental singing and dancing had 
been exhibited. The King was much delighted, and the 
storm being abated, he made a movement to go, but 
Queen Charlotte interposed — ^^Your Majesty has had 
your pleasure, now I must have mine," and forthwith aM 



Ae wnnen tad ehdiAreii belen^f to tbe re^^ment -were 
mat lor. OteaC wu the waiting of hands and faees, 
prodigioiiB the adjusting' of bibs and tnckenr, and forward 
tbey at length came, not' all of them in conrt dresaes, 
bet, g^ierallj speaking, clean and tidy/ Her Majet^ 
hmd a kind word to say to each, and desired that eadi 
iluNild have a guinea. But when, at last, she came to 
ens — die native of her own country — ^she drew f<»ih hef 
pane aad gave her ^[we guineas. FinaUy, the King- 
evdered a hogshead of beer and an ample supply of pipes 
aad tnbaeco for every troop, and departed. Yet, ftH* thJ9 
act cd kindness, both King and Queen were abused ia 
tiw prints of the day, as if their affections had ppinted 
taky to foreigneN, and the Englirii regiments were ne* 
fleeted. 

Thus passed the summer, at the close of which tiie 
n^al party returned to L<mdon, and our camp bein^ 
bn^n up, th^ several regiments returned to the barracks 
or quarters wfaieh they had previously occupied. The 
winter, too, weht by, without bringing any event to pass, 
ia the relation of which it is necessary to waste time i 
and with the spring of 1803 came a report that the war 
was at an end. Day by day and week by week the 
statement was repeated, till it produced, at last, an ex. 
peeCatiim in our regiment that the hour of disbandment 
could not be very distant. We were not deceived in this 
surmise. First, a rigid examination of our horses took 
place, and twctiiirds being cast, we got no remount By 
and by the remaining tiiird was taken from us — ^then we 
were ordered on a certain day to carry our arms and 
appointments into store, and last of all, to embark on 
board of transports for the Isle of Wight. To the Isle 
of Wight we accordingly sailed, where though we still 
held together and wore our Hussar uniform, the regiment 
was, to all intents and purposes, disbanded. 

It had been announced to us on one of tbe purades, 
which from time to time took place, that such of us as 



aiiwe to mli i t m an Ea§^h njg M toit t dieiM i t eu i t^ m 
freih bounty — and that transports were propfided ^ tfao 
purpose of oonfoying to Germany aU tboss who pw fe rr ei 
lelitniingr home. For my part I was yet besitstuif bovr 
to act, when <Taptain Qnentin visited o«r barrack.yard, 
md informed Ccdonel Long* of his desin to preeiffe fitMB 
«8 a certain number of non-commissioned efficeits ami 
privates for the Tenth, or Prince of Waies's Hussars: 
Gokmel Long did me tlie hononr to recommend me to 
Captain Qnentin as his recruiting-sergeant, and the Cap. 
tain, after objecting a little to my height (for I measoreA 
only five feet seven inches), offi^ed me the situation. I 
aaqiressed myself willing to accept it, provided my rank 
as sergeant were permanently secured to me, and I was. 
permitted to ofier to my comrades a ftir bounty: ami 
though Captain Quentin could not say positively to what 
the latter would amount, he asscffed me that it shori^ 
«)t fall short of four guineas. Still, I w^ to praetioe 
the most rigid economy in dealing with the volunleen* 
A few shillings in advance he would not object to, bot 
beyond this he judged it altogether inexpedient to pro. 
eeed. Thus instructed, I applied myself to my new task, 
and succeeded the same night in getting two excsellmit 
men' — such men as answered in every rospeot the pattern 
which had been set for me. They were both good sol« 
diers — they measured five fbet nine indies-*and they 
were under twenty.siz years of age. I was well pleased 
with my evening's work, and made no doubt of gaining, 
with proper management, the whole amount which it 
was his wish that I should provide. 

Captain Quentin did not remain in the island to watch 
our proceeding. He departed the day after my engage- 
ment, leaving me instructions, not indeed to get the m^i 
attested, but to keep them in good humour till he should 
return and approve of them. Now, there is no keeping- a 
recruit in good humour without a certain expenditure of 
BMoey, and as my puree happened at the time to be par- 



liindftriy weii Med, I innde no kesifatieii in wivKotkB^ 
from its conteotB the neceesuy tuppMes. By these ineat» 
Kj reeroits grew eoirtm«ally more numeieus, till at last 
I eeuid mvater tweline — >with whom an agreement .wa« 
aetaally made,^"beside8 many others who waited only fof 
ira invitation to jmn their comrades. When things wer« 
m tliis state I did net hesitete to give to each man what 
i-theiig^t a Mr allowanee, in his peeoKar eiroitmstanceB. 
l^e shiHing they took, of course, from the King, and Z 
added to it over and above a poimd nete— so as to pat a 
goiaea ii^o every man's pocket. 

There was, of course, no end to the mirth and dandng 
of those thfee days. Our rendezvous was at the Star 
Ian, East jCowes, where fiddles were ^pt going all night 
long, and oar cash being abondant, we received from the 
landlord and his fiufiily the most tiberei treatment. B«t 
eoldiers, when bent upon frolic, scarcely know where tm 
draw the line or to stop short We determined to have a 
regular spree one day, and the following w^e the arrange- 
m^its which we made, in order to fill up the measure of 
our h^piness* 

We hired fiwrteen ha^s^-^ome witii three legs, some 
with four^acccmtred with or without saddles^ just as the 
eaee might be ; and ordering theoi, as weU as a gig^, to 
be in readuiees by nine in the morning, at about half, 
past nine we were aU mounted. On me, as master of the 
ceremonies, devolved the care of arranging the cavalcade, 
and I paraded it thus. In fit>nt of all rode two trum- 
pet^^^xoellent musicians in their way ; behind them, 
with an interval of perhaps twenty yards, rode six of 'my 
recruits ; then came the gig at a like int^val firom the 
advanced guard, in whi6h I, with a yocmg vroman, todc 
our stations ; while, last of all, about twenty yards off, 
marched the rear-guard, consisting of the other six men 
mounted. At a given signal the trumpets sounded, and 
we rode through the streets of Cowee— men and women 
tmsing «nt to cheer us, and crowds of ehildcen foUowin^ 



'— «iid ^un awfty towards Kewport, maldiif frequ e rt 
bokt, as may be imagined, at such pnblieJieases as met 
us along the load. We bad detenained 1o dme at New^ 
port, and we did so, vefj moeii to the astonisbment d 
the inhabitants, who were qoUe at a loss what to make 
of men, dressed as we still were, like eavabry soldiers, 
yset destiti:^ of arms, and mounted on iack wretched 
cattle. I need searcelj add that the oensamiitioB n^ 
wina and punch at that dinner was immense. NeTerthe* 
less, we hikd all our wits abont os, when after drinkinf 
our last bottle at the inn door, we resumed our ord^ of 
march, and deputed amid the braying of our own tram- 
peta, the langb^ of the crowd, and the incessant shoiUs 
and cries of the chilchwn. 

We were not drank, though all had taken as ran^ as 
tb^ could carry, conseqnenUy my adTanced guard kepi 
Qtist toleraUy well tiU we had cleared the town, wh^ 
lecc^tecting that I had appoiatod another rendezfom at 
the White Hart, about a cou;^ of miles irom Cowes, 
they set (^ at a brisk pace, luid left me and my rear, 
guard behind. On we went, however, at oar own jog 
trot, and were passing the infimtry barracks on the 
common, when a ftot soldier, ezoessivdy intoxicated; 
came staggering across the road, and eie I eonld prorids 
against the accident, ran right between my horse's feet 
'Die man feU and cut his cheek and nose on the graTel, 
both of which bled proftnely ; bc^ by a sudden wrench I 
threw my horse back so completely on his haunched, that 
not a ho(^ touched him. Still he was so drunk, or so 
sulky, that he could not or would not rise, and while I 
was yet consulting with my comrades, who had closed 
up, as to the best course to be pursued, a party from the 
harrack-guard came out and made me prisoner. Now 
then, thoi^ht I, here k a nice conelosion to Wf frolic — I 
am in a scrape at last, if I nerer got into one befiM^ ; yet 
I collected my thoughts, became as sober as a judge, and 
^ildthe tntfh, bath to the adjutant and the Mangeon, who 



tan out anong' otken to asdettain what was the 
natter. For the cry was that I had driven over the 
man; and as he was carried in by his comrades, a feel. 
mg beeaoEie prevalent amongr them that his legs were 
broken. He was conveyed to the guard bed, his face 
waited, and his body examined, a proceeding of which 
the result was to satify those present that he had sns- 
tained no serious injury ; and ^e adjutant had already 
told roe to go in peace, fyr that no blame attached to me, 
when a scheme came into my head which was imme- 
diately executed. *«Gret up, my man," said I to the 
dnmk^i sddier, ** you are not hurt. Get up and jump 
over the bench, and I'll give you five shiHings." •* Will 
you," cried the rascal — ^looking me full in the fkce— 
*»tben ft*8 done," and done sure enough it was. He 
^rang to his feet, eleared the bench, and demanded the 
sura ; but I U^d him he should have it the next time we 
raet^and drove off amid t^ioats of laughter from the by- 
staaders. 

Misfortunes, they say, never come single, and I was 
doomed thb day to experience the truth of the proved). 
We found our advance waiting for us at the White Hart, 
to whom we told our story, and in the delight of our 
hearts we indulged somewhat more than might be pru- 
dent, of which the consequence was, that when driving 
into Cowes, the wheel of my gig took a large stone and 
over went the vehicle, tossing my fkir companion into 
the kennel and throwing me above her. Shafl, wheel, 
and trace, all gave way, and the wreck of the landlord's 
carriage was carried upon men*s shoulders into his 
stable-yard. 

We had spent some weeks thus, when Captain Quen- 
tin, true to his promise, returned to Cowes, l»>inging with 
him the sergeant-major of his regiment, a Belgian, by 
name Du Pr^, and as thorough a coxcomb as I have ever 
chanced to see in his station. Covered with silver lace 
and goi|fe(MMly appareled, he woold searcely stoop to 
7 



notice so faiiBiUe « pefMoage m mjBeHf^ tsd as to the 
reeniits, with them he would iiold no interconFse, inrtber 
tiian was requisite in parading them for inspectKHi. It 
struck me, likewise, that the Captain's maimer was 
altered for the worse. He was oaptioos and inquieitiva, 
asking as many questions aboot the men's history and 
past ccmduct, as if he had suspected me of a wish to 
deoetre him. But that which astonished me most of aU, 
was the manner in which both he and his sergeant-major 
. received the statement of the money which I had ad^ 
vanced out of my own pocket. The lat$er [N*onounced 
me decidedly wrong — the former swore that I might seek 
repayment where I could, but that from him I should 
never veceive it I was nettled, and reminded him in 
ftw words, that neither I nor my comrades weie as yot 
attested, and that I had only to tell them of the treatment 
which I had received at his hands, and to a man they 
would withdraw from their engagement Upon this the 
Captain lowered his tone, observing that he never meant 
to keep me out of my money — that I had done wrong in 
having so far exceeded the license which he had giaalod 
me, bat that if I would call at his quarters that evening, 
he would settle with me. I did not call that evoiing, ihr 
I devoted it to refleotion, which ended in a persuaston 
that it would not be for my advantage to join the Tenth, 
and that the sooner I withdrew myself from the Isle of 
Wight the better. Accordingly, having ascertained that 
a vessel would sail next day for Weymouth, I engaged a 
passage in her, after which I merely visited my recruits, 
and went quietly to bed. Next morning about nine 
o'clock I waited on Captain Quentin, who handed me 
my twelve pounds without scruple, and then he told me, 
his sergeant-major being present, that I would not suit 
him, and that he should thenceforth dispense with my 
services. 

M I am very glad to hear it, Captain Quentin," said I, 
M for to be pjain with yon, it wns my intentioii to take 



the very stapin whieh fu h&ve anticipated me. Neitiiet 
yoa nor your sergeanUnajor will do for me, lo I with 
you gfood nMMning." 

I went straight to the Star, ordered the porter to cea* 
vey ray trunk on board of ship, informed my late com. 
fades how the case stood between me and the Captain, 
and bade them farewell. They ucc<Hnpanied me to the 
seaside itery much cast down at the separation, and I 
hare never seen any of them since* 



CHAPTER VIT. 

I go to London, enlist in the 20th Light Dragoons, and serve 
with it at home and abroad. 

I HAD been, while serving in ^e York Hussars, on in- 
timate terms with the master of our band— « German 
like myself— who, when the corps was disbanded, went 
etraigfat from Cowes to London, and soon grot a place in 
the band of the Coldstream Foot-guards. Though I < 
brought with me to Weymouth a considerable stock (^ 
ready money, I was yet anxious about the future; so I 
inrote to Hois man and requested that he would look about 
lor seme cavalry regiment into which I might be likely 
to be received as a sergeant The return of post brought 
wof fiiend's answer, expressing a wish that I would come 
up to London without delay, and stating that as the town 
was full of recruiting parties which all paraded once a 
day in rear of the Horse Guards, it was n^xt to impossible 
that I could fail with one or another to gain my object 
The advice appeared judicious, so I mounted the top of 
the coach, and in due time was transported into this 
mighty capital, of which I then knew nothing, but with 
which I have since become &miliar. I took a lodging 
§ut myself in one of the streets that lead off from the 



Stnuid, and hung if»onat of way fnMdHi m Mmw ^ re- 
paired next d&j to the parade gfround in St JanMs's Park. 
He was there, as I expected to find him,*and the meeting 
between us was on both sides very afiectioiiatew More- 
over, I learned from him that the 20th Ligfht Dragoom 
was just returned ftom Jamaica a per&et skeleton and in 
indifferent order, and both he and I condnded that its 
Colonel would not be averse to take advantafe ei mj ez^ 
perience in drilling his recruits, and fitting tiieai iar ae> 
tive service. 

With this idea in my mind, I pres^ated myself to the 
reoruiting.4ergeant, one of your thorough-paced, rum» 
drinking, yellow-visaged West Indians, and stated my 
case. His answer was, *^ We donH enlist sergeants ; how- 
ever, you may be an exception to the general rule, so we 
had better go and see the officer." We went accordingly, 
and Captain Hunt (for such was the officer's name), after 
puttinif a few questions to me, expressed himself anxious 
to treat with me on my own terms : with which, how- 
ever, he could not undertake to eomply, till he should 
have obtained the Cobnel's sanction. He therefore pro- 
posed that I should aeccmipany him to Lord Heathfi^'s 
house, and I weuL For a few minutes Captain Hunt 
was closeted with his loKlship, during which interval 
Sergeant Goodall and I remained in the hall : but by and 
by I was called in, ^nd som$ snch scene as the foUowing 
occurred : — 

** JIa !" said his lordship, ^ you wish to join my regl-^ 
aent, and to retain your rank of sergeant*" 

»» Yes, my lewd." 

*• Do you understand English ?" 

** Pretty well, my lord." 

^Can you give the wewd of command in English ?" 

»* Yes, my lord." 

** Well then, let us see. Now, speak out ; don't spare 
your lungs, but imagine that you are standing in the 
Qsntse of Guilftrd Barracks, and the wind blowing greti 
guns. Say as I say, • Right fiice !' " 



Wm lordablp ^poke audiblj eneogrh I mmt allow, Irat I 
WS8 determined ta beat faim. 

««]Uetit ft«8!" hallooed I, ai load as I could bawl. 

«« That's good, tkat will do. Now try asain, • Halt, left 
wheel!"* 

«^ Halt, left wheel !*' shovted I, with a voice that made 
the window rattle in its frame. 

** Hunt, this man wiE do," said his lordshipi, taming to 
the Captain : **• he's just the man for as, and you shafl 
liaye ium in yoor own troop. Bat look ye, firiend," ad- 
dressing hioMelf to me, **• we don*t take racraits as ser. 
geaats : yoa must go to^lay and be attached as a private; 
to-morrow, I will make you a oorpcnral ; and the next day, 
yea shall become a sergeant Thai'fi the way we do bo- 



Lord Heathfield was as good as his word. I was bat a 
day and a half a priyate, ere I became a sergeai^ in the 
mhh lAg^ Dragoons. 

For about nine m<mths after this I remained m. Lob- 
doOi, reacting, with some tittle success, as fhr as the re- 
giment was concerned, but at a prodigious cost to my 
cwB finances. I came to the metrop<^ with seventy-five 
pounds in my purse ; and my new comrades no sooner 
•seertained the Cust than they made a dead set at it. I 
had this party to treat, and that party to treat ; not once 
ki a way, but continually, till my money melted away, 
and my indignation became roused at the gross deceits 
that were practised apon me. At length, wben my stock 
was reduced to aboirt fifteen pounds, I told the Captatn 
that I was weary of recruiting, and that I wished to join 
the regiment. Now it so happened, that this was pre- 
eisely the step which he was anxious that I sjiould take ; 
ior the quarter-master of his troop was very youi^f, and 
the rest of the non-commiisioned officers were without 
experience. He therefore cordially approved of the de- 
(erminatioa, and giving me letters to Major Wallace, the 
^^vman^jt^ing officer, and to the adjutant, expressive of his 
7* 



entire approlMiti<Hi of my conduct, he tent tne tmty. I 
joined the regfiipent in Guilford, where both officers mi 
men behaved to me with the greatest kindnees : and, in 
spite of perpetual drills, parades, receivings stores, andall 
the other annoyances which are attendant on the fynUK* 
turn of a new corps, I spent mj time for a season very 
pleasantly. 

From this date, for the space of perhaps a year and a 
half, I have nothing to relate, except such incidents as 
befell in the course of our movements from one cavahry 
quarter to another. We passed, for example, from Chiik 
ford to Northampton, from N(nthampton to Romford, from 
Romford to Dorchester, and from Dfu^ester to CSiidiest 
ter and Southampton, without meeting with any advea*. 
ture that seems to demand description. It is true UmI 
we changed our commanding officer in this interval more 
than once ; for there came a Colonel Taylor from the 7th 
to supersede Major Wallace, who again was superseded 
for a brief space by 0<^nel R. GKUespie. In like man- 
ner. Colonel Gillespie, being desirous of joining the I9th 
in Ipdia, effected an exdiange with Colonel, now Sir 
Robert Wilson, under whom tiie discipline of the regi- 
ment was well kept up, without a single appeal to the 
cat. But these are matters with which, as the narrator 
of my own career, I have comparatively slight concern. 
Let me, therefore, describe only two circumstances, both 
of which took place at Dorchester, and then pass on to 
matters of a more stirring kind ; such as are witnessed 
only by soldiers who have had an opportui^ty of learning 
what war really is. 

There was in our regiment a man called Fitzgerald, an 
Irishman of great stature, but quite unfit, from that very 
circumstance, for a Light Dragoon. He had been enlistiBd 
by Lord Heathfield himself as a fugleman, and seldom 
discharged any other duty than that of orderly to the 
officer commanding. He was married; received every 
possible indulgence, was highly esteemed by the Cdooel, 



«nd did |M«fet|r maeh as be Uked. Wbea vw lay at Doiw 
•ii t rtor there w^a a oontmaal complaint among us that 
■ome article of our clothing was stolen. Now, a pair of 
Iwols, now a pair of leather breeches ; now this thing, 
and now another was missing ; and the most provoking 
part of the business was, that nobody knew what had be- 
cmne of them. At last one of onr men, happening to 
look into a pawnbroker's shop, saw a great coat rolled up 
oa the counter, and recognised the regimental mark npon 
tiM cape. He went instantly to the adjutant, who causing 
a search to be instituted, found a large portion of the 
aitieleis whieh had been stolen from the barraoL-rooras, in 
the pawnbrdcer's possession ; and learned from the |uiight 
of duplicates, that they aU came from the same quarter, 
Baaiely, from the tallest man in the corps. FitogeraM 
wai^ sent for to the orderiy-room, and charged with the 
theft. 

•* You're mistaken, sir," said he to the adjutant, (^ I am 
net the thie^ but I know who is, and will fetch him." 

««Go, and do so, then," replied the adjutant. 

Fitzgerald went, but not a foot did he move to return. 
On the contrary, he bolted through the barrack-gate, 
•way into the corn-fields, and for some time we saw no 
more of him. 

Fitzgerald was a daring resolute fellow, and having his 
wife in iodgings in the town, not only did not make off 
as deserters generally do, but had the hardihood to visit 
and sometimes to spend the whole night with her. The 
eiicamstance was reported to the Colonel, who flew into 
a passion, and directed all the/ non-commissioned officers 
to go with pistols and carbines in pursuit, and to bring 
him in, dead or aHve. There was as nice a hunt through 
the fields as ever was seen, fer the country is open fer 
miles round the town ; and Fitzgerald, being warned of 
hie danger, got the start, and Itmg kept it fiut he was 
gradually headed here and there, and driven back towards 
a wooded avenae, which, like the bealevar4s of many of 



oar contiMealid towns, bcgkto th* flkm^mku^mak hm- 
htnd & tne« stood eorpmls and aetgeaatm without imi 
ber ; most (^ whom hemg unwilling to take his Ufe^stitMw 
to master him with the butts of their earbimest bst were 
beaten off. At last one« a ^Nceifiier like myscdf, levdled 
his piecey and exclaimed, ^ Stop, Fitzgerald, or 1*11 fire." 

*« Fire, and be d d I" was the answer. He did fire; 
and the ball passing beneath the uma's am, and oat 
through his lek breast, killed hizi^ on the spot There 
was ci coimw an inquest, and a ▼ecdiot of manskagfatsry 
followed by an imprisonment and triaL But the imprk 
senment was rendered light by the atteiiti<ms paid'to the 
oaftive by his cheers, and the jury aoquitted him. 

The other circumsiance was this. When we ooeo^ied 
the barracks at the same plaee, one of our men got a pass 
whieh permitted him to be alnnad at roll-eall, and ta re* 
main as late as twelve o'clock. He went to a pubUo> 
house, drank too finely, and rose to come away in good 
time ; but in his coniiision let the pass fidl from his hand, 
and returned to his room without it Next morning some 
Q^nstables cane and took him out of bed, on a charge <^ 
x^bery. The bank, it appeared, lutd been broken into 
overnight, and this man's pass was found on the oonntei 
by the persons who first came to investigate the oireom* 
stances. He was committed to prison, as a matter of 
course, and put upon his tanal ; but no harm overtook himu 
It was sworn to that there was barely time for a ma* to 
pass fi-om the publicJiouse to the barrw^gato in the ia* 
torval which elapsed between his settling his ImU and his 
admission by the guard ; while his eomodes all attested 
that he lay down in a stete <^ intoxication, and nercr 
raised his head firom the pillow till the constebles came 
for him. Moreover, it a[^ared on closer examination, 
that the entry had been effected through an aperture 
which was incapable of admitting, I do not say the man 
himself but his head. On such evidence he was ac- 
quitted. Yet his escape was a naxoow one; nor could it 



ever be aMeftftkiecl hy wfaora his poM kad bwo witA in m 
OMBtter so well calculated to screen the real colprit, and 
luring' an innocent man into trouble. 

I pass hj the feelings which bowed down the members 
ef the two left squadrons, when after a march to Sooth, 
ampten, they beheld their comrades of the right squad. 
tmm embark under Major Butler's orders, for foreign 
service* They went joyously on board, and we attended 
tbmn. to the pier with band playing, and every other 
demoDfltratien of respect; but when ^y were gone, we 
M^omed to our barracks like men on whom some slight 
had been passed ; so reluctant were we to separate £tim 
our old messmates, and so chagrined at bemg denied oov 
tAare in the honour that was l^re them. Neither need 
I deseribe the s<Nt of life which we led at Ipswich, where 
Ldrd Paget, now Marquis of Anglesea, oommaaded a 
cavalry brigade, and gave them, in fair weather and foul^ 
both early and late, ample Occupation. Rather let me 
Imrry on to the moment, on our parts long and anxiously 
desired, when being commanded by Cd. Wilson, we were 
marehed to Portsmouth, and, after delivering over our 
herses to perscms appointed to receive them, removed on 
board of ship. Whither we were going n(^>ody knew, 
and few took the trouble to inquire. It was enough for us 
to be assured, that now at length there was a prospect of 
service before us ; and though the removal of our horses 
seemed to point4o a distant field of operations, even that 
anticipation nowise damped our spirits. We gave three 
hearty cheers to the crowds who thronged the atuae to 
witness our departure, and rejoiced exceedingly, when, 
tile anchors being raised, our squadron moved slowly down 
Channel. 

The armament to which I was now attoched, had at ite 
head Admiral Poi^am and Greneral Sir David Baird ; the 
fermer in command of the fleet, the latter of the troops* 
Our first rendezvous was the Cove of Cork, of which it is 
unnecessary that I i^oald give a description, further tham 



Ikii tht wntaii«l appeannce of the bttitman tmA peonk 
on obote atrack me very mmoh. Bat I taw litUe of thcmn 
and nothing of their neiji^boan ; for, after a brief 80joiira» 
for the porpoee of takiii(|r in storeai we •gBm weighed 
aaehor^ and etoed b^ond the harbour's mooth, wider a 
fentle breeze, with not fower than eeventy^Te aaU ia 
eompanj* Neither did oar fair wind leave us ail the way 
to Madeira, where we tooahed and faiy a little space for 
refreshment; aAer which we a^fain pursoed our voyg% 
wHhoat meeting with any adventure, tiU the port of SL 
Salvador lay before ns^ I soon found that our sojoam 
here was likely to be protracted a little, for the Colaiiel 
want on shore avowecUy to purchase hones, and both 
water and fresh proviuons were ezhansted ; I therefoia 
•eqaested, and obtained permission to land ; and as the 
airoarastaneea nttendiny this ramble appear, at least te 
myself to have some interest, I shall periiaps be pardoned 
if I shortly describe them. 

St Salvador is divided into two towns, the upper and 
the lower, of which the former stands beautifully on tha 
ridge of a hill; while the latter, fnU of filth and the fruaai 
of the eoarsest tobaeoo, runs along the margin of the 
water. There are plenty of convents and monasteries ia 
both, but partieularly in the upper town ; into the chapel 
attached to one of which I, with two of my fellow-ser. 
geants, entered. It was the hour of vespers, and the 
monks all sang, with might and main, the chants peculiar 
to the day, to which we listened with imperturbable 
gravity, tiU one, more corpulent than the rest, came to u^ 
and desired to know whether we were Christians. We 
said «*Yes,'' of course; upon which a second question 
was put, «• Whence come ye?" Now, I had my witt 
aboot me, and relied, without hesitation, ** From Ireland." 
That was as it ought to have been. Ireland was indeed 
a Christian country ; and we should get into favour at 
oiioe, provided it could be shown that we understood what 
vaa going on around us. Ajbcordiagly, the Abbot (for 



mich'lie pnff^ to be) opened a m w M ho et,-diid r e y iee l ed 
BB to read. I had not forgoMen my Lalii^ bat read witk 
•vch correctness, that the fat man was quite charmed. 
We -were carried into the refectory and feaeted on sweet- 
meats and frait, well washed down with wine of the best 
qaaHtj ; aiier which we took our leave, and returned te 
^ inn where we had ordered a dinner to be in readiness. 
Neither did we fiiil to make the same answer to our host, 
who was just as inquisitive touching the state of our bo- 
Uef, as the Abbot Finally, the eloih was kid, the dinner 
served, and we made ready to begin. 

But there is a custom in St Salvador which could B0t 
be omitted. At the head of the table, between two lighted 
triers, a wood encrueifiz was {daoed, towards w^h the 
waiter looked with all possiUe earnestness while he eakl 
grace ; and when the meal was ended the same eeremony 
occurred, with this remarkable addition. Having retiffned 
tiianks, the waiter took the crucifix and kissed it; he 
then handed it to us, by whom it was kissed too. And 
well would it have been, had all who visited St Salvador 
acted with aa much discretion as we did. But we had in 
our raiment two wild thoughtless officers, one of whon 
was always followed by a poodlcdog, and he had the great 
inprudence to apply the crucifix to his dog*s mouth instead 
of kissing it himself, as he had been requested to do. 
immediately there was a rising throughout the whole 
town, the consequences of which these gentlemen escaped 
only by flight ; while the same night, two persons, a sailor 
and a woman, were murdered; doubtiess in revenge of 
this wanton insult to the peof^*s prejudices. 

Having {Nrooured about one hundred horses, and re- 
eruited our sea-stock, the fleet again weighed anchor, very 
much to the satisflustion of those on board, between whom 
and the shore all communication except on duty was pro- 
hibited. I did not, however, continue my voyage in the 
transport which had brought roe thus ikr, for the Captain 
of the Diomede 64» having requested the loan of a eeffMSt 



to imitraet hit nridhMpmen in tbe ImMd-mmrd emotae. 
Colonel WilBon was grood enough to recommend roe, and 
I grot a berth in his vessel. While passing in the Dio- 
mede from St Salvador to the Cape, I witnessed, on a 
calm day, the loss of two Indiamen, which were wrecked 
on an island that rises so little above the level of the water, 
as to be covered whenever the wind blows high. How 
they got on. shore it was difficult to imagine, for the breeze 
was of the lightest; indeed, so smooth was the» sea, that, 
except three persons, all, both passengers and crew, were 
saved without difficulty. Nor would these have perished, 
but for the intemperance of two, and the misguided and 
' fktal avarice of the third. It is well known that Brigadier. 
General York perished because he had so loaded himself 
with douUoons, that falling short in his leap from the 
^ip*B bowsprit to the rock, he sank like a stone, and 
never rose again. 

With the exception of this misfortune, and the usual 
rough sports in crossing the line, there happened nothing 
ip the course of the voyage from St Salvador to Table 
Bay particularly deserving of notice. Once, indeed, our 
ship, which formed the rear-guard of the convoy, cleared 
for action ; and the first-lieutenant placed me as captain 
at one of the guns. But the alarm proved to be groundless, 
for the strange fleet, which refused to answer our signals, 
even when we fired into their leader, showed at last the 
Portuguese colours, very much to our chagrin. Though, 
therefore, there was much lamentation over bulk-heads 
knocked away, and sea-stock displaced, no bones were 
broken ; and we steered 6ur course again, only half pleased 
with the result But our mortification ceased to be re- 
membered, when at length the lofly peak of Table Mount 
loomed above the waters. For two days we saw these 
bold heights rising before us, the resemblance to a lion 
couchant becoming hourly more and more distinct as we 
neared them ; and on the third, keeping clear of the Dutch 
bstteriee, which vainly sought to annoy us, we steered 



firto Table Bay. There, about ndd^umnd, in a itatMii 
which we comp^ed some fithermen to point out, the ad. 
miral took his berth, while round him the conyoy, as by 
ones and twos the vessels got together, dropped anchor, 
and furled their sails. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

I serve at the Cape, and in the river Plata. 

We were now at the end of our voyage, and had nothing 
fbrtfaer to seek than the opportunity of making good our 
landing, the signal to prepare for which soon floiUed from 
the commodore's masthead. Three days* {wovisions were 
ordered to be cooked, and all boats to be got in readinets ; 
while armed launches, and such vessels as drew the least 
water, were moved as near to the beach as seemed compa- 
tible with a due regard to their own safety. Meanwhile, 
the enemy were not idle. Their batteries along shore, 
both numerous and heavily armed, kept up an incessimt 
iire, pa^icularly upon our reconnoitering frigate the Leda, 
which never seemed to regard such salutations; while 
large masses of men showed themselves on the heights, 
as if determined to push us back into the sea. I^^everthe- 
less, the boats were manned and filled with troops ; and 
the whole, rowing as close in-shore as the heavy surf 
would allow, there halted. I do not know why this move 
was made, for nothing came of it ; indeed, after the loss 
of a barge and half a company of grenadiers, the whole 
of whom went down as soon as the boat upset, we were 
recalled by signal from the commodore, and returned each 
eorps and troop to its respective vessel. 

There had been several councils of war previous to 
this attempt-^hey were renewed apparently with fresh 
.spirit as soon as the attempt fUled; and it was ctetev- 
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mined hf tiioie ta authoritj to difide the fbrce, by send* 
uxg a pottioa, with Arigadier.GeiiMral Berei^brd at their 
head, round to Saldana Bay. It chaaoed that tite Setii 
Jiight-Dragoons formed part of G^eral Bevesferd*8 de* 
tadiment, which pat to sea at sunaet with a ftir wimA, 
and were, at an early hour in the morning', at their place 
of debarkation. Here very little show of opposition was 
tnade. A few Boors, supported by a handftd of French 
troops, rather watched our operations than strove to in- 
terrupt them ; so that before dark we were all safely on 
shore, our piquets planted, and our bivouac formed. Yet 
were we not without our difficulties. The horses, unae. 
customed to the sort of food laid in for th^a at St. Salva- 
dor, had fidlen into such wretchwi eonditioa, that they 
were inci^palde of doing service; and the guns it wa> 
BBcessary to drag by sheer manual labour over the tracdt- 
leas sands of which liie soil of this part of fiouth Afriea 
almost entirely connsts. Acooedin^, though we began 
our march next day, our progress was of ne^ssity slow; 
while our sufferings firom heat, and still more through 
the want of water, proved to be considerable. Still, as 
the enemy never showed a front, nor, indeed, approached 
nearer than a day's march (^ us, we had, as a military 
body, nothing to do: and we found, on our arrival at 
Cape Town, that it was already in possession of the 
English. 

The tale of the captuce of the Cape of Good Hope has 
been so often told already, that I may be excused from 
entering upon the subject now, more especially as the 
operation pres^ited but fow incidents by the description 
of which a common reader or listener is likely to be at- 
tracted. A trifling skirmish opened the gates of the 
capital to our people; after which General Jansen, un- 
able to maintain himsdif in the interior, became, with his 
army, prisoners of war. Neither is it necessary to linger 
long over the details of my own lifo, daring the fow 
BMBths which I spent in South Africa. One or twomnoo- 



doles, mauck as oeear to ray recollection at the moment; 
viU prebaUf soffioe to fill op what might otherwise be a 
Uaak in my narrative; and then we pass on to o^er 
and mors carious matters, in which it was my fortmie to 
bsar apart* 

The doty in Cape Town resembled in almost every 
particular Uie cHrder of service in fi common garrison-to^m 
in England. Sir David Baird, being a mighty discipli- 
narian, had all his infiuitry..officer8 at the balance step; 
tad, watch in hai^, appeared himsdf on the drill-ground, 
regulating tiietr movements as if he had been the adju- 
tant of a regiment. So passed the time firom six to seven 
s«0h meniing, after which came regimental and brigade 
parades, froan which tiie men never retired before nin^ 
«&d sometimes not for an hour or two later. Meanwhile, 
in barraeka, pipe-elaying, heel-balling, and the other 
amusements pe^ar to the soldier in those days, went 
^MTward; which were diversified by guard-mountings, 
field days, loU-caUa, and a system of drill, to yrhkh there 
seemed to be no end. It was otherwise witii us of the 
20th Ltght-Dngoons. Our Colonel, Sir Robert Wilson, 
gave us as little trouble as possible. We took our pickets, 
to be sure, and paraded once a day, besides attending 
fiuthfiilly to our stahle-duty, and preserving good order ; 
hni he never harassed us witii work that was not called 
for; and as to punishments, there were none, because 
they wero not needed. Nay, more— he used to march us 
tma or throe times a woek, in our stable-dresses, to an 
elevated j^ain about a mile firom the town, and there en- 
eourage us to play at all sorts of athletic games, himself 
and his brother-officers taking part ia them. This latter 
proceeding, however, accorded not at all with the rigid 
BotioQ* of the Glenenil. Having come upon us one day, 
while engaged in our sports, he took no notice of the cir- 
sumstance at the moment, but the very next morning a 
ganeral order ai4>eaied, wliieh left us no leisure for a re- 
pslitien of the 8e«ie» The ckUng^school was brought fasto 



play — ^we had oar parades and dffU* as ymXL u tlie leat 
of them — and ^ere made to feel that, nnder what it cafle4l 
a smart commander, tiie Elnglidi soldier mtut cease to 
think of aught except the dradgery of his professifin. 

While the main hody of our force occQiM»d Cape Town^ 
a line of outposts was established about seventy miles in 
the interior, whidi were relieyed, from time to time, by 
detachments both of horse and foot, sent up for that pur^ 
pose. It came to my turn, among others, to be empk>ye4 
on this service ; and I found myself with a captain of my 
own regiment, a comet, a lieutenant of artillery, about 
forty men, and two siz-pounders, occupying the house ef 
a wealthy Duteh fiirmer. Our host was exceedingly ciril^ 
particularly to me, who acted as interpreter betwe^i him 
and his guests ; and being rich in flocks, and liberal ia 
his ideas, we fared welL We had plenty to eat and drink^ 
excellent stabling for our horses, little or nothing to do 
in the way of duty, and a good deal of amusem^a^t IVnt 
example, we all became hunters of wolves, of which we 
destroyed g^reat numbers ; though, at the outset, our ae- 
quaintance with these animals had well-nigh proved too 
intimate. The case was this. 

- Our host was in the habit of cdlecdng his flock every 
night, within a large kraal or pen, round which his slavec 
kept fires burning, in order to scare away tile wolves. 
Not being aware of the boldness with which these ani. 
mals make their attacks, I had gone, with a number ef 
my comrades, to sleep one night among some straw, about 
fifly yards in firont of the kraal, for the weather was hot, 
the rooms were close, and we fkncied that we should be 
more comfortable without doors than within. We made 
for ourselves excellent neste among the litter, ^diich we 
drew over us, and were sound asleep, when suddenly a 
whole troop of animals came rushing along, numbers of 
which trod upon our cheste, heads, and limbs, witiiout, 
however, doing us any injury. We awoke, of course; 
aad to our great astonishment, heard wewnl ^lots fired, 



fiHiicfa, back oame our four^boted vintniti, agaia 
tfaroufb oar eapaclcws bed without ceremony. 
Tbim was too maehi so we sprang to our feet, and learned, 
to our amaflement, that the )atal had been attacked by a 
paek of woItim, a large portum of which had galloped 
erer os as we lay asleep. Immediately an impulse was 
gi^en, under which we aeted during the remainder of our 
sojourn, at the outposts. We watched for the wolves night 
After nig^ht, the artillery-officer planting one of his guns so 
•8 to gire them a salute — and once he fired, and, with the 
gr^ie w^ which he had loaded, killed two of them. But 
titio alarm tluroughout the line, occasioned by that shot, was 
indescribable. All night long patrols were coming in to 
•aeertain what was the matter ; so that our officer was 
aever agaia tempted to repeat his experiment, which, in- 
"^feed, was little needed, fer we soon found out a more 
oenveikieiit method of dealing with them. There were 
in oar Ticinity three wolf>towers^~that is to say, circular 
buildings, hollow in the midst, and about ten feet in 
beighti— 4iaviag a sort of trap-door in each, similar in its 
CMistraetioa to those which are used in rat-traps — and a 
place within where the bait, a rotten sheep, could be fas- 
tened. Into these the wolves were tempted pvery night, 
the trap'door falling down upon them the moment they 
teuched a particofaur spring; and in the mornings we 
used to go^ with muskets and carbines, to shoot them 
from above* We destroyed by these means some hun- 
^^eds of those mischievous animals. 

Our tour of duty being ended, we returned to Cape 
Town, where matters continued to be managed so as to 
disgust our commanding-officer, and to our great grief 
he left us. Before he went away, however, he assembled 
both officers aad men upon parade, and assured us that 
^ first proceeding after he siKMild reach England, would 
^ to tipfAy for our recall. He th^i entreated the major, 
on Whom the command would devolve, to act up to the 
•ystem of internal eeoaomy which he had established, 
8» 



and expananed a hop* thftt when W6 met i^^aiii, he sbocM 
iind the de&ulter*i book as little blotted with entries as II 
was at that moment. Colonel Wilson was not yet out of 
sight of land, ere his parting admonition was forgolteK 
The officer to whose tender mercies he coesmitted us had 
been educated in a different school, and he preferred th« 
lessons learned in his youth to those which he had ac* 
quired in manhood; so the cato*-nine-tails which haA 
&ilen among us into entire disuse came immediately mt0 
play. I am quite sure, that with all this severity the 
duty was not better done ; and I know that things whtdt 
used to be accounted an amusement, were now felt as a 
hardship. 

Our only hope thenceforth was that Cokmel Wilson 
would perform his promise, and that we should be re* 
called from a station which our superiors were deter*' 
mined to make as little agreeable to us as poesiUe« 
Neither were we disappointed in that hope. The Colonel 
quitted us on February 18, 1806, and in the month of 
August in the same year, there igrriyed two squadrons of 
the 21st Dragoons, to whom we were commaiided to 
make over our horses. It was a bright day for us in 
which we obeyed that order, and our imaginations vrere 
busy with the delights of England, when a large Usiek 
ship made her appearance in Table Bay, and our destina- 
tion was immediately dianged. 

I had forgotten to state, that not long after the fail ol 
the Cape, an expedition against Monte Video and Boenos 
Ayres was planned, and that a ^ce under Brigadier- 
Greneral Beresford had proceeded with Commodore Fop. 
ham to attempt the reduction of these places. At first, 
all went well with them. The enemy opened their gates, 
and the inhabitants submitted ; but by and by, a change 
for the worse occurred ; and the vessel, just alluded to, 
was the bearer of despatches which announced the immi- 
nent danger to which our comrades were exposed. Im- 
mediately reinforcements of ships and men were directed 



to proceed to tbe Fhrta ; alon^ with which we, heingr now 
fimmmted, and one squadron of the 2l8t, to which our 
ea had been made oyer, received orders to take our 



Belbre lenter upon the narrative of our operations on 
^ River Plata, it is necessary that I should guard my. 
■elf against the risk of beings thought to speak in terms 
e tiierwi ae than respectiiil of Sir David .Baird. He was 
vadeniably too much addicted to the harassing system, 
and sometimes mistook the duties of an adjutant for those 
•f a general : but he was impartiid, paid no respect to 
persons, and never deprived the soldier of his dues. The 
treasure found' at Cape Town (and it was considerable), 
ha divided on the spot between the fleet and the army ; 
and he knew in dealing with individuals how to show 
ner^, as well as how to be severe. For example, there 
was one of his orderlies, a corporal of the 20th, who, 
liioagh a good man on the whole, forgot himself so much 
as to get twice drunk, in spite of the GeneraPs admoni- 
tions to the contrary. Now there was no crime which 
8ir I>avid hated so much as drunkenness, out of which, 
he was accustomed to say, all other crimes took their 
rise; and Cotporal Marshall, after the second oflence, 
was sent back to the regiment, with directions that he 
should be tried by a court-martial. The sentence implied, 
IS might be expected, reduction to the ranks, to be fol- 
lowed by corporal punishment. The first of these punish, 
ments General Baird permitted our commanding-officer 
to carry into execution ; firom the last he desired that the 
colpfit might be excused; and knowing his worth, he 
took him again into his family, where the man conducted 
himself ever after with the utmost propriety. He was 
acocnrdingly restored to his chevrons, and I shall have 
occasion to speak of him again in the sequel. 

I retom now to our voyage, which proved to be tem- 
pestuous, insomuch that the fleet soon became scattered 
in aU direeliotts, and the ships were compelled to steer 
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their coiiri^, eacli ibdependeiitijr of ite ^cmtotlb, %•! kl 
which the 20th Light Dragoons happened to embttrk, wns 
the first to reach the Plata,—^ magmfioeat mer, in pobit 
of width, and so soon as you ascend beyond ibe i nflu t n e t 
of the tide, remarkable for the ezeeUenee of its water. 
Of the scenery that adorns its banks — ^the wioe wai open 
plains, bounded afar off by lofty mountaois, it is mmeoes- 
sary that I should speak. When yoa first enter tiM 
mighty stream you see, to foe sure, nothing of tbese 
thingSf for the space fi*om shore to shore measores tip^ 
wards of one hundred miles ; but as yon draw towards 
Monte Video the panorama becomes attraetife in the es» 
treme, particularly to persons, who, like o^welves, had 
sufiered much from the efi^cts of ^ rough sea. We wevo 
all therefore deeply interested with the objects anMUid as, 
though our surprise was a good deal excited, iHian we 
found no vessel waiting with orders, nor other signs of 
our predecessors in the river. But at last, a smaU Kinff^ 
cutter hove in sight, which signalized us to come usdep 
, her stem, and communicated to our captain the sad is« 
telligence that Greneral Beresferd and hb troops wore owtt 
off, " I am sorry to say,** added the officer who sp^M* 
** that we have not a foot of ground to stand upon; nerefj 
theless, you must continue your course till you reaeh the 
Admiral's station, where directions will be given as te 
your future arrangements.** 

On we went, grievously chagrined by a communicattoii 
so little expected, till at the close of another day's satl^ 
we beheld Uie fleet lying at anchor in the middle of the 
river. Casting our eyes landward, we saw at the same 
time that the Spanish flag waved upon the hattlements of 
Monte Video ; while an occasional shot from the batteriee» 
as a boat or light craft ventured near, gave proof that the 
garrison, was on the alert As the commander of the 
eutter had forewarned us, we were immediately brought 
to by the Admiral, who confirmed the iatelHgrnioe of 
Genera! Beresfbrd's defeat, and directed vs to t^te n^ a 



onvtnimit berik while our consorts were assemUm^. 
Vfe ob^ed hie orders of course ; and durug several days 
Qor sole occupation consisted in watching the arrival of 
one straggler after another, and in speculating, as men 
80 inreumstanced are. apt to do, touching the probable de- 
signs of our superiors. 

The fleet came. in at last, and no accident having 
Qoeurred to any portion of it, was collected round the 
admiral's ship in the order by him pointed out. Then 
IsUowed signals for officers commanding regiments and 
tiie h^uls of departments to attend a council of war, the 
fesult of which was, tl^t an attempt ought to be made, 
first to silence the enemy's batteries which commanded 
the coast, and then to force a landing. As good luck 
would have it, too, there had arrived in the Plata a three- 
deeker bound from India to England, which the admiral 
^pronouncing unfit to undertake so loilg a voyage, added 
to his own squadron, and resolved to employ against the 
town. Accordingly she moved in support of a flotilla of 
sehooners and ships' launches towards Monte Video, in 
«rder to reduce which, several transports had at the same 
tone been fitted up as bomb-ships. But there was not 
sufficient depth of water to bring the Lancaster within 
migef and the rest were too light to do damage to the 
eneoiy's works. A couple of hours' useless cannonading 
sufficed to show that this scheme would not answer ; and 
the battering vessels being recalled, new councils were 
held, and new determinations arrived at. 

The senior officer present with our armament, was 
Lie«tenantXk>lonel Backhouse, of the 47th regiment; 
the 8ec<md in command was Lieutenant-Colonel Vessel 
of the 38th. Colonel Brownrig act^d as quarter-master- 
general, and was assisted in the adjutant-general's de- 
partment by Captain Ebrington. By these gentlemen — 
the whole staff of the army — it was judged expedient to 
^t possession of Maldonado, an open town at some dis- 
tance below Monte Video, where the troops being de. 
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on board of ship, miglit eatablisb a post, and wait for ra- 
iaforeemonti. Accordingly at daybreak one moBswag 
the fleet weigbed anchor ; and keeping out of reach of 
tbe guns of a strong fort, which the enemy still held ia 
the middle of the stream, brought up, after a few hoani' 
delay, as near to the bank as possible. Immediately the 
boats were hoisted out, and the troqps having be«o 
already prepared for the movement, stepped without con*. 
fusion into their places, and the disembarkatiim was 
effected. For there were no batteries here to harass u% 
and the ships* launches with carronades in their bows^ 
soon cleared the level strand of the few musketeers that 
showed themselves ; yet were the enemy not unprepaned 
to give us a welcome* About three or four hundred 
yards firom high.water mark, there were some ranges of 
low sandJiiUs, behind which, having a couple of fields 
pieces to support them, the Spaniards were drawn up in 
ibrce^ — ^Though they did not see this ftffmation, our chieft 
suspected that such a tiding might be, and they made 
tbeir dispositions aceordixii^y. The infimtry was formed 
in an echellon line— 4he grenadiers of the 38th being 
near the right — the mounted cavalry were in reserve**- 
and we, who had no horses, fell in as Ught infentry on 
the left. Two three-pounders dragged by seamen can* 
stituted the whole of our artillery, and considering the 
difficulties that attended the transport of wheel-^sarriages 
through the sand, they were am{rfy sufficient fer^aU 
purposes. 

Such was the order into which we threw ourselves, as 
so(m as the Jast of our detachments toucl^d the land ; 
and our advance was begun in the highest spirits, and in 
full confidence of success. Neither did the enemy fire a 
shot, till the grenadiers on our extreme right had topped 
the sand-hill, when a volley was thrown in upon Uiem 
with more murderous effect than I recollect on any other 
occasion to have witnessed. They fell by sectionsr^ 



ttliMBt evety man being slniok in the hmA, Them wm, 
of coarse, a momentary eoniimian, wJuie the eonriTort 
leeeiled mider the ndgfe, biat no serious cheek oocased. 
The line formed effain, sprang with a rush over the 
■nnmit, poured in a well^lireotedfire upon the Spaniards, 
and orertiirew them in a moment. No pause was made, 
Mr time given to rally, for the squadron of the ^st 
(Aarged home ; and a round or two of grape from the 
three-poonders com]^6ted the defeat We took the oannoii 
nd tmmed them on the ftigitives— after whieh we par- 
sued ^em into Maldonado, and sweeping from honse to 
keose, v^ere in Sife annutes masters of the town. Tbea 
Mowed a seene of barricading and pkmder, such as I 
have no words to describe. Wlule some ran to fill op 
Ibe ends of the streets with barrels, cars, and hoosehold 
furniture, others broke into the wine and spirit stores, or 
ranged through the dwellings of the inhabitants, oarrj. 
ing destrootion and terror toto all t^eir quarters. F^ 
our commandant gave his people three hoars' license, 
and sever su^y did men make better use of the oppov- 
tttnities niKMrded them. It was in vam that the effieets 
flew from cellar to e^iar, kiio<^ing in the heads of oai^ 
«nd pouring out tiie contents into the street The eok 
diers, if they could not get at liquor elsewhere, dropped 
their canteens into the kennel and were eooa in a state 
which set all subordination and discipline at defiance. It 
was wen for us that the Spaniards^did not thmk of re- 
taming to the attadc. If they had done so, we should 
have been cut to pieces, almost without resistance. 

Maldonado, though not a fortified town, was a military 
station — that is to say, thefe was a barrack there-— a 
giooimy pile, having idl its windows secured Math iron 
bars and surrounded by a lofty wait Into that boildiBg 
we thrust our prisoners, of whom a large number had 
fiiflen into our Intnds, and there kept tiiem till an oppor- 
tunity ofi^red of sending them on board the fleet. Mean- 
wfafle the few among our own people iriio were M Ibr 



4otj, took the on^mstt, and the rest slept where they bad 
i&llen down — some in houses, sonw in the streets, Imt all 
in a state of helpless intoxication. Under sneh circum- 
stances, the night was, to those in command, an anjdoos 
one. But with the morrow came such threats from head- 
quarters, as, assisted by the provost and his guard, re. 
stored order ; and the men betook themselves to the w^ork 
c^ fortifying and rendering the post tenable. Moreover, 
the walls of the houses were posted with proclamatioi» 
inviting Uie. inhabitants to return home, and assuring' 
them, in the common style of such documents, that the 
English were not come as conquerors but as friends. 
Still the work of pillage, thou^ covertly carried on, 
>eould not be entirely suppressed ; and I plead gmlty in 
my own perstm, of having committed one outrage apen 
property. 

I have no taste for drinking, and never had. Like 
other soldiers I enjoyed my glass when it came in tbe 
way ; but such sceiies as were enacted in Maldonado on 
the present occasion always filled me with horror and 
disgust While others were marauding in crowds I ae- 
cordingly kept quiet; but no sooner was discipline re- 
stored than I determined to see whether the wh<^eBale 
plunderers had lefr any gleanings behind^ such as might 
satisfy my moderate desires. With this view I sallied 
forth one day from the barrack, into which we were by 
this time marched, anH stealing along by the backs i£ 
the houses so as to elude the notice of the provost, I en- 
tered a deserted mansion, and began to look about It 
was thoroughly ransacked, tbe furniture was all broken, 
and every thing of value apparently removed ; indeed I 
saw but one article on the- ground floor, a small square 
table whidi was entire. I struck my fist up(m it, and 
heard something rattle. This induced me to feel about 
-for the handle of some drawer; but I could discover 
OEMthing of the kind, so I turned it upside down, and 
jvunped upon it The bottom of the drawer gave way* 
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and I belield a dozen silver-haadled kniTes and forks, of 
which I took hnmediate possesBion, and wrapjnng' them 
op in mj pocket-handkerchief stuflbd them into mj 
bosom, and momited the stairs. Again, the specta^ 
that met my eyes was of the most melancholy kind, for 
the progress of the spoiler was erery where visiUe ; yet I 
•gain ascertained that my predecessors had left tiieir 
Work incomplete, and my hopes were a second lime ex- 
ctted. There was a sraaH door in the wall of one of the 
bed-rooms which seemed to have escaped notice, Ibr it 
was closed, and resisted all my efforts to open it ** Now,'' 
thought I, (• suppose the Padrone should hate kept his 
money.chest here. It is exaetly the sort of place for a 
sa^B*' — and money and jewels, it may be necessary to 
add, were the only species of property which I ooreted. 
Full of this idea I looked about till I discoyered a shorel 
in one of the cellars, with which I attacked the door, 
n0W pressing it firom below, now fmroing my weapon 
through the narrow side sUt, till at last it flew open. I 
sprang forwfU'd and found myself in a well-fumished 
dressing-doset — in the wardrobes surrounding which 
Were both ladies* and g«[itlemen's apparel, made after 
the newest fashiim, and of the most costly materials. 
But I did not want coats or silk gowns, so I looked 
fiurther and* beheld two trunks, bofii of them locked, 
standing at the opposite extremity. Into them, with the 
help of my friendly shovel, I s^on made my way, and 
was again disappointed to perceive that they, too, were 
filled with articles of dress. Shirts of the finest linen^ 
chemises flounced with lace, silk stockings, silk hand- 
kerehiefi, and ladies* shoes — these made up the lading of 
the boxes-— while here and there I came upon a petticoat 
of the richest brocade, and a robe of which I could scarce 
estimate the value. 

I gazed long and eagerly on my treasure, lamenting 
only the absence of means for securing it entire ; and 
pondering within myself what selection to make out of 

9 
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■o moGh that was tempting. At last, after packiii|r up a 
petticoat or two, I found them too bulky, and was forced 
to content myself with a dozen shirts, as many shifts, 
some silk stockings and handkerchiefs. Of these I made 
a bundle, with which, under my arm, I loitered about till 
it grew dark, and then stole quietly back, throwing ail 
my eyes about me, to the barrack. I was fortunate 
enough to reach my quarters unobserved, and soon won 
the hearts of the women of the regiment, by distributing- 
among them the diemises and silk stockings. The shirts 
and handkerchiefs I of course kept to myself, and for 
many years afterwards I ccmtinued to wear them, when^ 
ever it was my wish to appear in female society to the 
best advantage. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

I see more service, and strike a few blows. 

StroH was the routine of our existence, fbr some time 
in Maldonado. The provost going continually about 
-wi^ a drummer and guard, he soon became the oiHy 
successful marauder in the place ; for he was a wise mni 
in his generation, and knew how to thrive upon fine 
Mcecution of the laws. His mode of proceeding was ^s. 
If he caught a poor devil laden with booty, he eased hun 
of his burden forthwith, tied him up and gave him five, 
and-twenty lashes; an amount which he was never 
known to exceed, unless the culprit proved refractory. 
For after the twenty-fiflh had been applied, his humanity 
always got the better of his sense of justice, and he would 
say, "Now be off, I have not seen you, nor have you se^i 
me." Of course the tortured wretch was too happy to 
fiUl into these terms, so he departed with the comfortable 
cimviction on his mind, that he had acted as jackal to the 
man in office, and helped him to make his fortune. 

ThOre had been great waste of the necessaries of life 
vdien we first entered the town ; and a scarcity of provi. 
sions began in consequence to be felt. From the fleet, 
moreover, our supplies came in both irregularly and in 
small quantities ; for there, too, both food and rum began 
to run short Under such circumstances, inquiries were 
instituted which led to the intelligence that numerous 
herds of cattle grazed over the plains in the interior : and 
spies being hired, it was resolved to send out an armed 
party, for the purpose of collecting and driving a herd of 
them in. To accomplish this object one hundred infantry 
and fifly horse were ordered to parade at ten o'clock at 
night, and to march under the guidance of a trusty emis- 
sary whithersoever he might lead them. They went, and 
returned next day with upwards of twenty bullocks ; a 
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very acceptable booty both to aoldiers^ and fle^aen, io 
which, night after night, further additions were made. 
Horses, too, were by such means got together, in suffi- 
cient numbers to mount all the dragoons, while occa. 
sionally a mill was surprised, and its contents of flour 
brought to head-quarters. I was more than once em. 
plojred on these services ; but as nothing eztra<Nrdinary 
befell, except twice, I shall eontent myself with describhig 
those excursions only out of which something like an 
adventure arose. 

Our stock of fresh meat was gelling very low, aftd t^ 
enemy, warned by our frequent forays, had driven th«r 
. cattle to a distance ; when on Christmas eve, 1806, C<^ 
nel Backhouse heard flmn one of his agentsi, that at a 
particular p(»nt, not fiir from the water-side, though deeper 
into the interior than we had yet ventured, a drove of 
some hundreds of bullocks was penned up. He deter- 
mined to get possession of these if he could, and the or- 
dinary force, a hundred in&ntry, and fifly troopers, were 
directed to parade, at the usual hour, for bullock-inmtiiig. 
We moved off in high spirits ; and with videttes thrown 
out and other {Nrecauticms taken, penetrated, without me^ 
ing with the smallest opposition, to the point indicated by 
our guide. We reached it about three o^clock in the 
morning, and saw, sure Plough, betweei^ two and three 
hundred cattle, with some valuable horses, gathered within 
a pen. To drive off the keepers, open the pen, and turn 
the animals* heads towards Maldonado was the vrark of a 
minute ; and after a abort halt to refresh both men and 
ammals, we began our homeward march. But we had 
not proceeded fiir, when the day being fhlly broke, we saw 
the wide plain through which we were moving, covered 
with scattered bands of hcMrsemen, who began sounding 
their cow-horns with all their might, and riding in a di- 
rection parallel to that which we with our launder were 
pursuing. Of course we pricked up our ears, and moved 
like men prepared for battle, till suddenly the yelling of 



cow4ion)» ceased ; and the natives, patting each a finger 
In his mouth, sent forth a loud and peculiar cry, which 
the cattle ^>peared to understand as fully as we did our 
own language. Up went the tail of each particular bul- 
lock straight on end, and away they galloped immediately, 
one taking this direction, another that, till the whole herd 
had dispersed to the various points of the compass. Then 
was there riding and running amongst us^— some laugh, 
ing, others swearing, but all equally failing to head Hm 
brutes or keep them in their places ; till suddenly there 
opened upon us, right and left, in front and in rear, a ter- 
rible fire of musketry. The Spaniards, it appeared, had 
laid for us an ambuscade, into which our precipitancy 
hurried us, and nothing now remained but to leave the 
cattle to themselves and fight our way back to Maldonado. 
Bat the odds against us were too great. After losing 
several of our men and an officer — ^the latter shot throu^^ 
the heart — we were driven back to the water*s edge and 
there surrounded. Some tall rocks that lay within low- 
water mark afforded some cover to the infantry, while the 
cavalry had nothing for it but to skirmish at every disad- 
vantage. It was a providential matter that the tide was 
out, otherwise no exertion of valour could have saved us ; 
and that the Spaniards held us in too much respect, to 
press us back from our hazardous position. 

We maintained the fight as we best could, charging 
&om time to time when an opportunity offered, and then 
retreating again, so as to be in some degree protected by 
the fire of the in&ntry, when the officer who commanded, 
seeing the impossibility of forcing his way through, sent 
off three dragoons, one after another, at intervals of five 
minutes,- along the edge of the water towards head-quar- 
ters. Happily for themselves, none of them were cut of^ 
though the arrival of one was all on which we ventured 
to count ; and Colonel Backhouse lost not a moment in 
getting his people under arms, with the whole of whom, 
a slight garrison being left to defend the works, he hasten. 
9* 
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'mg-^they retreated on the first a{>p8araiiee of but looiitfe, 
And left OS at liberty to march back, not a little nmrtifiod 
at the result of iia excursion from which we had hoped $o 
derive so much profit. 

The second expedition which I have undertaken to do- 
scribe was somewhat similar to the above, except that the 
bsue of the two by no means corresponded. It fell ost 
ihus:^ 

About sixteen miles firom Maldonado, though, like it, 
but a short way removed firom the river, stands the ei^f 
of San Carlos, an open town, but a place of some impor- 
taace, being the residence of a bish^ and the capital of 
the surrounding district It was determined to lay Sao 
Carlos under requisition, and to threaten the inhaMtante 
with a hostile visit, unless they supplied us with a oertMn 
quantity of cattle. To convey tUs message the aocua- 
tomed force was sent out, G>lonel Brownrig and Captaki 
Ebrington both being of the party, the latter ^ whon, 
by the way, seldom iailed to be presei^ whenever a«y 
thing like fiin or fighting was likely to take place. We 
arrived as usual, at an early hour in the morning, within 
a mile and a half of our point; where the par^ bmg 
assembled, a flag of truce was sent in, and the pfeasone 
of the English general explained. No great time elapaod 
ere the bishop in full canonicals, followed ny all the clergy 
of the place, came out to salute us. They brought wi^ 
them multitudes of country people loaded with buead, 
cheese, and wine, and having explained that they could 
not at that moment fiirnish ^e cattle required, th^ pro- 
mised, if the party would return on a stated day, that aX 
would be prepared for theuL As it was our policy to con- 
ciliate rather than overawe, the ex<^use8 of the bishop 
were accepted, and Colonel Bownrig having permitted us 
to eat and drink of what the San Carlos people supplied, 
our trumpets sounded to horse, and we withdrew. 

By-and-^y the day came round at which we had en- 



fBfcd to Ktom, and it was a^in my fortiuie to Ibimi one 
frf* the intended escort It seemed, also, that tii^ragh no- 
wise «Hstru8tin|r the bishop. Colonel Bownrig was willingr 
ta pnmde against accidents ; for in addition to his in- 
&ntry and cavalry, he took with him on this occasion, a 
tieutenant's party of artillery and a couple of six-ponnders. 
As it had happened to us before, so it befell now, we ar- 
rived within a mile and a half of San Carlos without op- 
po8iti<Mi ; and were scarcely halted, when the bishop aiili 
(lis clergy, without waiting to be sent Ibr, came out to 
aalnte us. We planted our videttes and sentries of course, 
on small emineBces at a little distance from the road, after 
wki^ we dismounted, and bridle in hand, began to eat 
and drink and be merry — ^but no cattle came. The bi- 
■hop was questioned ; he expressed his surprise, but as- 
sored us that they could not be &r distant ; neyertheless, 
as it might be ineonvenient for us to wait, he would go 
and hurry their movements. He went accordingly, with 
his clerical attendants ; after which the country people 
began one by one to pack up their stores, and slink away. 
^ This is odd,** said Captain Ebrington to Colonel Brown- 
rig, M I don*t know what to make of it** But scarcely 
were the wcnrds out of bis mouth ere the mystery received 
its scdirtion. First one vidette, then another, held up his 
helmet in his hand, fired his carbine, and came galloping 
to the rear; while the infantry who commnnicated with 
them, though more withdrawn, fblldwed the example. 
Now the trumpets and bugles rang out to mount and fall. 
in ; and never was greater need ; for at the distance of 
perhaps a quarter of a mile, about five hundred horse 
made their appearance, pushing towards us at full speed, 
and in excellent order. 

"What shall we do ?** cried one. «* Do this,** replied 
Brownrig, soon recovering his composure. «*You take 
the cavafary, Blake, and meet them, and charge right 
through. I will form the inftiitry and guns on the flanks, 
and see whether they don*t get the worst of it** 



It was no sooner said than done. There was so Brmg 
no throwing out of skirmishers, but in a trice, draw 
swords, and at them. Through and through we rode, 
hacking and cutting and receiving in our turn some haid 
blows ; one of which divided the chain that guarded my 
horse*s head-stall, while two others wounded him in the 
neck. But we gave much more than we got. Corpora] 
Marshall, to whom I alluded some time ago, engaged the 
Spanish commandant hand to hand ; and, cutting dean 
through his left wrist with one blow, lent him another €|pi 
his right temple, which divided the head into portions. 
The rest of us were levelling over men, when suddenly 
the bugles sounded the retreat, and we wheeled round. 
This was done to get us clear from the range of the in- 
fantry and guns, both of which were now in position, and 
eager to take part in the fray. Seldom have grape and 
musketry told with greater e£fect than the first Tolley. 
In three seconds the. Spaniards were rolling one upon an- 
other, or scattered like sheep over the plain; and we, 
having recovered our order, took good care that they 
should not rally. 

The victory was complete, and the loss on our side 
comparatively trifling ; but our commanders were not the 
sort of men to be content with this. ** We*ll burn the 
town about their ears !*' was Colonel Brownrig*s first ex- 
clamation after he got his people together : and he kept 
his word. We marched to the place, set it .on fire in 
several quarters, and, having helped ourselves to audi 
valuables as could be easily removed, withdrew. We 
brought back such of our own wounded as could bear 
the jolting of cars, led the rest, with' all the Spaniards, 
under the care of an English surgeon ; and, carrying 
back a good many prisoners, returned to Maldonado. 

The enemy had by this time assembled in great force, 
and our situation was becoming, day by day, more criti- 
caL Provisions were scarce ; &r the stores in the fleet 
ran short, and our bullock hunts were now for the most 



pari tAjMnodootlTe ; nay, Bome&ingf Hke appr^temion was 
experienced for the safety of the town ; when, to our in- 
describable joy, a British fleet made its appearance in the 
ofiing. Sncooors, we concluded, were come at length, and 
mU our diffieuHies were at an end. We had not deceived 
ourse l v e s in tiiis anticipation. The same evening', about 
Cmr or five o'clock, Sir Samuel Aehmuty landed, and, by 
ibis firank and generous bearing^, gave an earnest of the 
kind treatment which we ever afterwards received at his 
louads. He caused us to be paraded in our stable and 
foraging dresses^-ezpressed his high admiration of our 
ecnduct — ^inquired into our wants — and assured us th^t 
it woold be his business to make us comfortable. He 
kept his prcnnise ; for that very night a supply of rum, 
wki^ we had not seen for a long while back, reached us 
— and in the course of the day following, so many men, 
both horse and foot, joified us, that we believed ourselves 
capable of gfoing where we liked, and accomplishing ^toy 
service on which we might be directed. I cannot parti- 
eolarize the infantry regiments which accompanied Sir 
Samuel; though I remember that the 95th Rifle corps 
was one of them ; but to sui^rt us there were the 9th 
and 7th Light Dragoons, all dismounted. For some of 
Uieae we speedily provided horses, and Brigadier-General 
liomley taking 'the command, aj^ared anxious to enter 
at (mce upon a wider and more enterprising system of 
warfare than we had heretofore pursued. 

The vexy night of the day in which the reinforcements 
landed, our Brigadier informed us that he should push 
the oirtposts &r beyond their former stations. He accord. 
ii^^y paraded us an hour or two later than usual ; and 
carrying us in the dark far ahead of our old land-marks, 
told us to keep a sharp lookout, inasmuch as we should 
probably have something to do. It was a night of inces. 
sant and heavy rain ; thundering and lightning with all 
tlie vi<^ence peculiar to the climate of the Plata River ; 
and the darlmess was such, that, ailer every flash, you 



eoold not sec the lei^^tk of jamt lu&ne% head before yam. 
We had no cover, for our poit was the open {dain ; ajid 
fires it would have been imprudent to kindle; co^se. 
quently we either crouehed under oar horses* bellies, or, 
wrapping ourselves up in our cloaks, came to the philoso. 
phioaJ determination of getting thoroughly wet, 'jet not 
complaining. We were so circumstanced when CapUdn 
Du*Cane, being the officer on duty, proposed to me to 
carry out the relief and said he would go with me. The 
exercise would hinder our horses firom getting stiff; and, 
as fiir as we ourselves were concerned, we should be just 
as comfortable in front as in' rear. I assented at <hioc, 
and we took the field ; but not a vidette could we discern ; 
fo we kept circling and circling, hctar after hour, to no 
purpose. We dared not shout, for the enemy were dose 
at hand : it was impossible that we could have mistakm 
our line, for that was straight enough : what then could 
the matter be ? The return of light satisfied us on this 
head. We had passed clear through, not only our own 
chain, but that of the Spaniards ; and were now riding 
backwards and forwards about a hundred and fifty yards 
in rear of their sentries, and within less than half that 
distance, from one of their pickets. There was some 
staring on both sides, but little disposition to parley on 
ours ; we clapped spurs to our jaded animals, and rode 
off; yet we should have been probably overtaken, had 
not our videttes observed our danger, and made signs to 
the picket to advance. The enemy did not desire a fig-ht, 
so we escaped. 

The whole army was now assembled, and the General, 
after well weighing the matter, came to the conclasim 
that our position was a false one, and ought to be changed. 
The post to be attacked was Monte Video ; and the more 
remote the scene of our operations, the greater would, of 
course, be the obstacles which a numerous, if not an en- 
terprising enemy, would be able to throw in our waj. 
He therefore determined to embark his troops, and to 



a kjidingf at loine poiBt withm a single marefa of 
the towD. With this yiew we were instnioted to eyacuate 
Mahlonado without beat of drum ; and so jadicioos were 
the arrang^nents of those by whom the plan was con. 
oeoled, that every man and horse retnmed on board of 
ship er^ the Spaniards were made aware of onr inten. 
tkins. Some little delay occurred after the embarkation, 
but it was not great ; and then the fleet, raising its an- 
chors, steered with a light breeze for a {dace called Brest 
ilorence, about eight miles firom Monte Video. We 
reached our new anchorage in the morning, and the very 
sune hour the boats were hoisted out The consequence 
was, that altogether unopposed, and without inconve- 
aienoe or the loss of life,> the troops lay that night upon 
liie downs and sand.hills that cloee in the Plata in this 
diioution* 

All night long the boats of the fleet were in motion; 
and gums, stores, ammunition, and all the materiel of an 
limy were landed in abundance. An hour before dawn, 
Boreover, we stood, according to custom, in our places; but, 
as the day broke, we received very satisikctory proof that 
the Spaniards had not been idle ; fiur a formidable array of 
inlaBtry, cavdry, and artUlery, was already in our firont 
They were drawn up on some heights about a couple of 
miles in the interior, and formed, with their wings thrown 
forward, three sides of a square ; while their cannon, 
dragged by buUocks, were so disposed as to bring a cross 
fire on every point by which we might be expected to ap- 
proach them. Sir Samuel examined their array carefully 
for a minute, and then ordered the advance, which our 
troops obeyed with the alacrity which English soldiers 
always exhibit when about to be led into action. 

Our dragoons were not yet entirely mounted. The 
squadron of the 30th, with the 2l8t, and such of the 9th 
and 17th, as landed, had horses ; and a portion of them, 
including our troc^ were directed to move forward : but 
we were not well handled. The officer in command ted 



UB to the ^w of aa emhnneo, joit wkUa pml.btaiK 
skot of the enemy's artillery, and there, findiog that thsy 
had got the ran^, he halted. SoToral man aad liorM* 
were killed and wounded in oonMqneBce,a]id n^Nfe would 
have suflfered had not Sir Samuel rode np. fie re bnko^ 
our commandant in good roond terms, denied hwi t» 
nu>Te down into the hollow, and keep bis wits about him, 
as he would be needed very shortly. The old man was ' 
yet speaking, when a shot took bis horse in the hip, a&d 
knocked the leg to shiTers. Of course, Sir Samsel ftU 
to the ground as if slain ; and his staff (all of inborn wevr 
with OS {H'odigious fiiTourites) crowded round him, to 
ascertain whelber he was hurt **There^s nothing the 
matter,*' said the gallant old soldier ; ^ I'm not hurt in 
the least. Just help to get me from under this hone » and 
John," calling to his groom, «« fetch my charger." It wa*' 
done in a moment ; and I need scarcely add, that the per- 
fect unconcern of oar brave chief was not without il» 
effect on the courage of hk fi^loweiB. Foe, wo womem 
was he on his legs, than he gave us some work to par« 
&rm. «' Charge that gun, and thot^ asd that," said b»^ 
M they will annoy the in&ntry as th»y come up." Om 
we ruriied at a g^dlop ; and sabring tin camMBeers, w— e 
in possession of three pieces eie anotiier shot bad bettt 
fired. Meanwhile, the rest of the troops were adynnniaip 
to the attack with all the regularity and pieoisioii of -• 
field^ay. The 95th, spreading trough the slJid4iifi% 
opened the ball; other regiments fiilkwed in eohmm^ 
and the enen^'s wings being driven in upon his cenftret, 
a scene (^ fearful c(mfusioa raisued. Iliey £kd in all 
directions, our people marching after them, as fiist as 
was consistent with the preservatioa of their ranks. * 

We pursued them that day under the very guns of 
Monte Video, and baked merely beeattie.tbe city gates 
were shut So close, however, were we to the waHe, iImI 
w« could distinguish the muzdes of the enemy's eanOon, 
ftma winch, it is greatly to be wondered at, that wo nMl 
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wMi no annoyance. For we stood till it grew dnsk 
within ligiit field-piece range, yet not a shot was fired. 
We Uien fell back to an advantageous position, about a 
eoQple of miles to the rear ; whence, after stationing our 
outposts, and making other necessary arrangements, we 
entered on the business of a siege. 



CHAPTER X. 

Sir Samuel Acbmuty carries on the war, and I my own ad- 
ventures. 

Monte Vinvo, of which our object was to recover pos- 
WMion, IB JQstly said to form the key of the Plata ; its 
harboor being by fiir the most commodious throughout 
tlM coarse of that river ; and its ibrtifications possessing 
itrengtli enough to hold- out against any sudden or ill- 
•rranged attack. At the period of our arrival under its 
imUs, the government of the town rested with Admiral 
Leniers, who had served on board the Spanish fleet at the 
battle of Trafalgar, and was accounted an able and deter- 
idlned officer. I do not know the exact strength of the 
garrisoB, whieh was, however, numerous ; and remember. 
mg its recent triumph over General Beresford and his 
brigade, was inspired with the most resolute spirit ; while 
ooteide the ditch was an army of observation, which was 
by ns considered to amount to fiill thirty thousand men. 
In carrying our estimate to this height, it is not impossi- 
ble that we may have been mistaken. But however this 
may be, it is certain that, to conduct the siege, and at the 
MUDe time hold the enemy^s field-ferce in check, required 
aH the daring and other soldier-like qualities of a British 
army that scarcely exceeded five thousand combatants. 

fW several days after the battle, the troops were em- 
ployed in throwing up batteries, unto which the seamen 
10 
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from the fleet c6eeribHy lent their assistant in ArtLggiBg 
the grma. The fire of the place, however, prored so Ikr 
superior to any thing that we could bring against it, timt 
tl^ere seemed to ^ but a slender prospect of effeeting* a 
breach — ^tUl an artificial moimd was occtipied withiift 
musket-shot of one of the bastions, and a battery for mx 
pieces established under its cover. The mound in ques- 
tion had, it appeared, been raised by the natives, as a 
sort of butt or embankment to catch the balls which they 
might fire at a target ; and now it was converted, by oar 
engineers, into a blind, firom the rear of which the town 
might be bombarded. Of these matters, however, it be- 
comes me to speak with caution. As a cavalry soldier I 
had no share either in the labours or the honours of the 
siege — my duty requiring me to watch that my comnuies 
were not attacked when the/ least expected it by tbe 
enemy in the field. 

It was at this stage in the blockade that the enemy 
hazarded a sortie, to themselves eminently disasiroii*, to 
us, as a mere spectacle, peculiarly shocking. We hsd 
heard, all night long, the noise of mirUi and revehy 
within the town; and, not long after dawn, b^eld a 
sally-port near the water's side thrown open, and a pro- 
digious crowd of men, all of them mounted, pour fintk. 
When I speak of a sortie, let me not be mtsundenitood. 
Never was there such a scene of confiision— 'ft>r the men 
were all drunk — and they rode, some horses, some midet, 
and some asses, and, totally fiee from restraint, as If 
there had been no (^cer among them, they pushed to- 
wards our lines. Poor devils ! they were mowed dbwn 
by hundreds ; for some of our gun-boats had concealed 
then^selves under a sand-hill, so as at once to be proteeted 
from the guns of the town, and themselves to command 
this road ; and they threw in such a ceaseless shower of 
round grape and canister, that the carnage was dreadM. 
Those who did arrive within range of our infiinlry Sse 
were all cut to pieces. The road was ihaa fitei«% 
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teped widi fikun, iBioimioh that, if one^half escaped 
lotfain the gate to apeak of the result of the movement, 
the multitude that came out must have been prodigious. 

Meanwhile we who were not employed in the trenches 
m m workiDg parties, had plenty to do at the outposts. 
We were on duty almost every other night, and the 
Spaniards being very numerous, presented so bold a 
fitmt, that our utmost vigilance v^as required to hold 
them in cheek. There was one picket in particular, at 
which on several oecasicms I found myself, where they 
pcoved singularly active. It was a deserted farm-house, 
«ath a sort of kraal or pen about two hundred yards in 
front of it — a square enclosure composed of the trunks of 
fiiUed trees, and of considerable dimensions. The post in 
feat ion -was a sergeant's picket, having an officer's 
goard on each flank of it — ^from one of which, indeed, 
ooramanded by a captain — it was but a detachment. I 
had held it several times without meeting with any ad. 
seatuse, aad had begun to qu^tion the fact of its peculiar 
difficulty, when the fool.hardiness of a thoughtless trooper 
bnmgfaton a crisis, which might have been attended with 
very serious consequences. 

The battery at the target mound had done its work so 
wdl that a breach was at length effected, and the enemy 
having rejected the terms that were offered for capitula- 
tioB, the whole army knew that the hour of assault could 
not be &r distant. I took the command of the perilous 
picket, on the morning of the day which we guessed 
would usher in the storm ; because the slow firing both 
the& and ailerwards seemed to indicate, that, to keep the 
ohasm dear of workmen, was all that was on our side 
desired. Moreover, it was oommunicated to us when 
inarrhing of^ that an unusual degree of vigilance would 
be necessaiy, inasmuch as there was reason to suspect 
an attempt on the part of the Spaniards to raise the 
siege. Thus warned, I went to my poet fully alive to 
th» delica^ of ^my situation ; and so anxious was I that 



ao mccadent should oocmr, that I had the mlj Mgfct^wiieJi 

it was esteemed prudent to bom withia the hooae* nkwt 
up in a remote closet. One of my men, however, e atar 
tained ideas on this head widely different &om my owiv 
for scarcely was my back turned to visit the Tidefttes aft«r 
the night had set in, than he brought forth my e»ndle> 
lighted about a dozen more, and distributed them tfarovgrli 
the house. The consequenoes wejc^ not akyw in di^ilay- 
ing themselves. The enemy, creeping forwmrd into iho 
kraal, opened a fire of musketry upon the {Hcket, the fixst 
effect of which was to kill the sentinel, whose post lay 
nearest to the log fence. An alarm immediately spread 
throughout the line. For myself I hurried baek, earned 
every light to be extinguished, and making my xnen 
mount, drew them up in such a position, as that they 
were clear from the line of fire ; at the saipw that ihi^ 
were ready to act with efl^ct, diould an eflRirt be nuide to 
bring on a closer encounter. But after a useless Ibsilads, 
which was soon put a stop to, when a few ef our bmb 
dismounting, stole with their carbines up to the kraal, 
the fire ceased, and the officers on the right and left, wiio 
had hurried to the spot, returned with easy minds to their 
own stations. 

About an hour elapsed after silenee was restored, mad 
we were thinking of a retuni to the pieket-hoase, wheo 
an orderly from the rear came up with directions that 
the outposts should hU back, ^lently and oaatiou^jr 
we drew in our videttes, and fimned by threes in a 
column, after which, giving the word in a half whisper, I 
put my men in motion. We so<m &11 in with and joined 
ourselves to the Captain*s picket, upon which other de- 
tachments in like manner rallied; and th^i all, at a 
slow pace, moved in a direction to cover the tai^;^-meniid 
battery. Neither were we long left in doubt as to the 
object of this movement. The infantry were already 
under arms to assail the breach, and it was our duty, as 
well us the duty of their own reaerves, to guard the leac 



ft w«i ifiU dark wlnn we reaehed our halttngf grround, 
«i ekvfttton joit toiBoieiitlj exidled to g^ve us a com. 
pkte view of the ibrt of Monte Video, which was about 
tobe 4U»m«hed. There was no moon, but the stars were 
•at in th o u— ads ; widkb ft-om time to t^me the enemy, as 
tf taantlDipatiea of wiiaC was going to happen, caused a 
qieodid iUiuiiihatto» d the breach, and the glacis be- 
jwid ^ bf a disehaife of Uve Hgte. Except the burst- 
iig of these fire-baUi, however, there was no sound to 
hnak in upon the stilhiess of the night : for our batteries 
were mute, asd thot^ in the town, doubtless reserved their 
im, till iWiBg objeeli should be presented at whith to 
dieeel them. N4>t long, however, was this state of things 
permitted to costinue. There was a murmuring sound, 
ac of men risuig from the earth — ^tfaen ibUowed the mea- 
Mred tnad of feet — aad by and by the face of the town 
Moct us seemed to be on fire, with an incessant discharge 
«f musketry and eannon. It is impossible by any lan- 
9«age to oonvey an adequate representation of the scene 
ea whtch I then gaced, or to d^cribe my own fedtngs, 
«r those of my comrades, as in breathless silence we 
waited ihr the event. Minutes grew into hours, hours 
into ages, as the assailants pressed on to the breach; now 
^unkig, nsw losing, aa, we feared, their ground, while 
their shouts mingling with the roar of fire-arms, sounded 
asrfaUy. fi«t while we thus held oar breath, events were 
foiag on in a different quarter, of ^hich we knew 
BOthi^. The 40th regiment, led on by Ck>kinel Brown, 
having been directed to threaten an escalade, converted 
the fiUse attack into a real one ; and gaining the ram- 
parts almost unopposed, pushed forward to the assistance 
of their eomrades on the brsa^. Then could be dis- 
tiaguished the yell of the victors rising above every other 
sound ; while the light of bunuag houses made manifbst 
the coluans of red-jackets moving down into the streets. 
Yet was tJie vietory far from losing secured. Every 
^t in the ptaos was barri«aded« and each barricade 
10» 






mmttmed one gtm or toore, tbe dIadMtrfes Aihhj 
C9i down wh^ tectionB, and wis not inthont " 
silenced. 

As I took no aetive part in this assault, I mast nc^ 
attempt to describe it. Let it snffiee to state that tbi 
action was very gaHantfy snstained; but that the in 
domitable courage of the Eog^lish prevailing over ever) 
obstacle, the enemy at last kid d»wn their arms, and Um 
town was taken. The citadel, to be sure, stM& held oat{ 
and a powerfitl feree was in our rear; which, hadit mdJ 
▼aaced during the progress of the assault, oaght to have 
destroyed us. But tiiere was no dispontion on tiie pari 
of the enemy to risk another battle, and the goTOrner. 
conscious of his incapability to hold out, cared not to 
ke^ the citadel afler the town had fallen. The conae. 
^psnce was, that by noon next day a white flag was 
hoisted, and Monte Video, with its harbour, works, and 
shipping, passed once more under the power of the 
English. In speaking of the shipping, I must indeed make 
<me exception ; for there was a French frigate in the roads 
whose coromuuler would not submit. Oa the contrary, 
having loaded his guns, he set fire to a train ^at com> 
municated with his powder magasine, and the ship blew 
up with a crash which shook the ground like an earth- 
^uake. 

There occurred little durmg a space of some weeks* 
which were spent by tm peaceably in Monte Video, of 
which it is necessary to take in this place any particular 
notice. The goremment was carried on under Sir 
Samuel Achmuty, with a mixture of vigour and nuM« 
ness, which at once insured the safety and won the 
respect of the natives ; while the troops enjoyed as much 
of leisure as was consistent with a regard to their own 
security and a maintenance of a proper discipline. A 
single act of perhaps necessary severity was indeed per- 
petrated in the plaoe. I know not how fkr any discovery 
mighl have been eftcled of traaaonAbla pradicea in gob. 



}mA llMP» ouie ferdi an* Bftbnilaf an order 
every house in the city ehoukl be seavched for arms^ 
that all weapons, as well swords and daggers at 
and pistols, should be removed on board of ship, 
shall nevw forget the store of superbly mounted arras 
h that search brought to light. Fowling-pieces . 
with goLd and silver, pi^ds mounted in the most 
mawier, swords and daggers having gold or silvef 
Jnn^s, ai^ in some instances, soabbaids of the same 
awterial were gathered together in heaps, and transferred 
Im^ to the admiral's ship. There was of course a good deal 
e fttt ef mnrmuring among the parties thus deprived of their 
^nNu veapons* many of which had been valued as heirlooms 
lot fct in the ftmilies of the owners ; but the measure was, 
oo** divbtless, dictated by a regard to self-preservation, other- 
wsi wise, l^ a chief so humane and considerate, it never 
ud would have been mforeed. 

tM While the bulk of the army lay in Monte Video itself, 

lakd w encamped in the vicinity, the outposts, both of horse 

xufa' asd foot, were pushed forward in the direction of Buenos 

arf, Ajrres ; the main body of the advanced guard occupying 

om. the town of Los Pedios ; while the patrds extended from 

lew Gaaalon in a sort of semicircle as far as St. Joseph. It 

til. so happened that the squadron to which I was attached 

Ux^ up its quarters in Canalon, a town or large village, 

18, m which is a handsome ehorch, with several houses that 

of wete ooeu^ed by fhmilies of wealth and consideration in 

J* the province. Nothing could exceed the degree of com* 

T : ibrt which we enjoyed at this statiim. Before us, and on 

eivery side, the country was open and level, so that the 

) approach of an enemy could be distinguished at any 

i time; while his columns weie yet some miles distant) 

and as to provisi<ms, there was a risk that our men would 

injure their health by eating to excess. For the vast 

pampas which spread around were covered with herds of 

cattle, the owners of which took so little account of them. 

that they slaagiitered them by the score, for the sake of 



ifm biim and tnUwiw OyT coiNne an fxm^, ihnmm Utim 
Sttch a position^ could not f&il to &re we^ ; inde«d llw 
f/otk of firyiag, and stowing, ^d roftstiag, and e«.tiiig« 
w^nt on so perpetually^ thai we came in the end aUap^ 
to loathe fresh beef, nu matter how disguised in tfa« 
dressing. Neither were vegetahl«% and specially oiu«a% 
wanting. In short, with a regular allowance of wiiw 
served out to us, and more to be had fi^r purchase^ and 
ikd choicest m^i^ls taken day by day from a whoiB 
carcass we not only never knew what hunger wasi bvt 
became profuse in our expenditure of victiials ; regultf 
working parties being requij?ed to remove and bury the 
Komalns of aninkal^ which we eould not consume ailor 
we had slaughtered them. 

I was by this time promoted to the duty of seijeae^ 
mi^or } consequently, I neither mounted picket, nor had 
to look after the internal economy of my troop. My 
business, indeed, was over as soon as the reports were 
collected,, and I had a great deal of time at command* 
Nor did it make the slightest difference in my situatioi^ 
whether we lay, as at first we did, under canvassi or 
oocupiedt «fi was by and by considered expedient to do^ 
quarters in the village itself. I was free to go where I 
f^ose, and do what I liked, so soon as parades were 
ended and states given in; a»d having been always of 
an inquisitive temper, it was not very long before my 
fearch afler novelty brought me into a peculiar and moet 
intoresting situation. I^t the truth be spokenf— I waa 
weary of beef, and longed to diversify my food ; and I 
went forth one day on a cruise« of which it was the ob* 
ject to find eith^ some new milk, or.a gallioea, or Sbwl 
pf any description. I had, of course, a haversack on my 
back — for your haversack is of most capacious swallow j 
and all things, living or dead, that find their way within 
its jaws settle down, and are turned to account Forth, 
then, I sallied, one mornings thus equipped * and having 
|)^en o^&c^ struck t^y the height and axtent of a wa2 



iMek «tirrmuMietf, m I s«:4ipoMd, dw deoMnie of some 
umlthy hidalgo, I turned my st^ps in that direction, and 
lo^ed anzioiisly about for some means of ingress. I 
was Ibrtonate enough at last to discover a low door, 
which ^r^ved, on trial, to be only on the latch, and 
which, opening to the pressure of my hand, admitted me 
at once within the sanctuary. I looked round, and saw 
a magn^cent lawn, interspen^ here and there with 
Bomerous dower-beds, about which dumps of trees ei 
every description w&te collected with the greatest taster 
Moreover, the mansion whic^ adjoined to these pleasure* 
grotmds was on this side very striking. Like almost afl 
ether houses in the province of La Plata, it stood but one 
story from the ground ; but a handsome cdonnade gave 
a ^nish to its architecture, and a grand flight of marble 
steps led up to the glass doors by which it was entered. 

I was ga2ing with much admiratimi on the whole 
scene, not, I confbss, without a hope that for my haver* 
sack some store might be discovered, when an elderly 
lady, well dressed, according to the fasbion of the country, 
eame ibrtii and made me a low curtsey. I returned the 
salute as in duty bound, upon which she advanced to^ 
wards me, and in a tone of great civility requested to be 
infi»med whether I was in search of any thing. I wan 
not much of a Spaniard then — yet I understood enough 
of the language to assure her, that an idle curiosity had 
alone tempted me to intrude, and that the extreme beauty 
of the f^ace must be my excuse for all that followed. She 
immediately begged me to come in, and offered to coa^ 
duct me all over the grounds, after I had refreshed my* 
ed£ The invitation was a great deal too agreeable to be 
dedined, so I followed her into a snug parlour, where 
sweet eakes, dried fruits, and some excellent wine were 
soon served up. 

Having partaken sparingly of her good things, the 
lady became again my conductor, and led me into an. 
ether room, where, upon a sort of bed lay an elderly many 
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solidity that was fearful to look upon. He laboured then, 
and had laboured for some years, under a dropsy, which 
had swollen him to a size that was quite portentous, and 
rendered him so helpless, that, wh^a moved at all, he was 
lifted by means of a crane from his couch and placed in 
a sitting posture, in a huge arm-chair. The hidalgo in* 
fermed me that he was the owner of the mansion, and 
that he had several sons and daughters, though they were 
all resident in Buenos Ayres, and engaged me in a con* 
versation, which to him, at least, proved so agreeable, 
that I was pressed to return and dine with him at five 
o*clock. This invitation, also, like that originally given 
by his Seigniora, I did not think it necessary to decline; 
so I took my leave, with a promise that I would be punc- 
tual to the time appointed. 

I returned to dine with n^ two friends, and found two 
guests besides myself— a young gentleman about sixteen 
or seventeen years of age, and an elderly lady. The 
evening passed pleasantly enough, for if I could wA c<m» 
verse much I had an excellent appetite, and the viands 
served up were greatly to my mind. Moreover, if tP me 
the day*s adventure had proved acceptable, there were 
others who seemed to be at least as well pleased with iL 
Not only my dropsical host and his wife, but the youth 
became greatly attached to me, and insbted that I should 
accompany him to his mother's house, and be introduced 
to her and to liis sister. I went accordingly next day, 
and out of that introduction events, to me, of no trivial mo- 
ment arose. 

The young man who thus pressed his friendship upon 
me, was called Antonio de Mendoza. His father waa 
dead, and he lived with his mother and sister, in one of 
the best houses in Canalon. They were wealthy people, 
and very much respected ; for I found constantly at the 
table the rector of the parish, the vicar, the alcalde, and 
all the principal dignitaries of the plfice. . Every thipy 
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srotmd them, likewise, bore testimony to the independence 
of their condition. They had a numerous retinue of slaves. 
Their table was both bountiful and elegant, and all their 
habits were those of persons who have enough and to 
spare, without being obliged to labour. Their hospitality, 
too, especially towards myself, was boundless. I could 
not be with them too much ; I could not accept their in- 
vitations too frequently ; nay, young Antonio seemed de- 
termined that I should live with them altogether ; for if 
I was not in hia mother's house, he was sure to be with 
me ; indeed, there were times, when, but for his great gen- 
tleness and the devotion which he expressed towards me, 
I should have folt his presence as a restraint, for not even 
at stable-hour could I shake him off. Nevertheless, the 
lounge was, to me, an exceedingly agreeable one ; though, 
by and by, the acquaintance took a shape, which put me 
to uncommon embarrassment and difficulties. 

I have stated that besides the mother and son there 
was a daughter in the house. Donna Maria Eusepha de 
Mendoza, a beautiful creature, about eighteen years of 
age, and very highly accomplished. She played the harp, 
sichord and sang sweetly; she was singularly winning 
and gentle in her manners, and altogether appeared to 
take so much delight in my company, that it would have 
been extraordinary had I proved insensible to her merits. 
For it was one of her chief amusements to teach me the 
Spanish language, not only in conversation, but by wri- 
t^g ; and as I copied her lessons and gained from day to 
day an increased command of the idioms, her joy seemed 
to enlarge itself. Moreover, the gentlemen who frequented 
her mother's table appeared to encourage her in her pre- 
dilection for me, a circumstance which may, perhaps, be 
in part attributed to the foUowing cause. 

The Spaniards had no love for the English. They de- 
spised them as unbelievers, and hated them as robbers 
and plunderers. Now I was not an Englishman, and the 
first time I was questioned respecting the place of my 
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Wfth, I had iM the tnrtii— nay more. 1 4 
to the priesto a great deal of information as to the geognu 
phical position and ancient history of the Rhenish pro- 
vinces ; which being new to them, set them on the searob^ 
among all the books which they could command, $x a 
confirmation or contradiction of my statements. I was 
jM>t aware of this fact till one day at dinner, the rector 
jtf educed a volume and a, chart, the former of which bore 
me out in all that I had told him, while on the latter be 
was able to trace the situation of each town. From that 
hour, I was in his eyes, and in the eyes of others who 
took their cue from him, every thing that was excellent. 
The Grermans were a noble people, great things had be^i 
done by them ; they were a trustworthy people, tiiey were 
superior to all other people in Europe. In a word, {Nriestp 
and ladies, tiie alcalde and notary public all became my 
friends, and all exi»'6ssed their desire to see me happy 
and respected. 

Things went on thus for some time, Maria and I taking 
our walks together in the garden, and the oU lady praying 
when we came in that all the saints in the calendar would 
bless us. Still we had dealt as yet only in general expres- 
sions, for though I admired the giii and liked her ways, I 
was not in love ; though at each successive visit, the t<me 
of my friends became more confidential, and at last the 
truth came out. The old lady proposed that I should 
marry her daughter, and quit the English service. She 
told me that one of her brothers commanded a regiment 
of cavalry in Buenos Ayres, in which her eldest son was 
a captain ; and that if I would wed Maria, and flee with 
her to the capital, she would undertake to get me a com- 
mission in the same corps. I treated the proposal half in 
jest and half in earnest, expressing my great admiration 
of her daughter, but objecting to her proposition, my own 
poverty, and the risk which I should run if I deserted. 
My poverty she scouted. They had abundance of wealth ; 
more than I should require all the days of my life, and as 
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to hcMkg taken, that was impoetible. For as soon as the 
oeremony was over, there would be guides to escort and 
carry ns off, and all the pursuers in the world could never 
oveitake us. *I smiled, shook my head, and said I would 
consider of it; and for that day the subject was dropped. 

Fnxn this time forth, and during several weeks, I was 
continually assailed, not only by Ae mother but by the 
priests, by Antonio, and even by Maria herself, to make 
hdx my wife. — ^The confidence which they reposed in me, 
too, was wonderful; for not only was Maria with me 
alone at all hours, and in all places, but of their very 
riches they made a display to me. I thank Qod that I 
never wronged the girl, nor polluted myself by accepting 
a bribe, though the temptations to both offences were 
very great, as may be seen by the following statement 
One morning the M lady and I had as usual been argu* 
ing the point of the marriage, and I again made the ob- 
jection of my own poverty ; asking her, how both she and 
I would feel should I, a stranger in Buenos Ayres, fail to 
find employment, and prove incapable of supporting Maria 
in the style to which she was accustomed ? 

**Come with me," replied the old lady; " you seem to 
doubt that we have money enough for your purposes as 
well as our own. Come with me and be convinced. I 
would not treat an Englishman so, but with a German, 
and especially with you, I feel that I am safe." 

So saying, she led me into a back parlour, in the floor 
of which was a trap-door, on descending a stair fi-om 
which, I feund myself in a large cellar, well-stocked 
with the wines of every country and almost every vintage. 
The old lady carried a lamp, by the light of which I ob- 
served two ponderous iron chests, each of which was fas- 
tened by three locks. The largest of these she opened 
first, and its contents were, services of massive silver 
plate,- dishes, candlesticks, plates, coffee-pots, spoons, 
forks, knives, every thing in short, that could be required 
to set out a table for half a hundred persons. She then 
11 
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opened the other; and I saw in one comer a pile of 
doubloons, on the other side heaps of dollars, and the in- 
termediate space occupied with vessels of pure gold. 

»* Now," said the old lady, " put in yoilr hands, and 
take as many of the doubloons as you can lift." 
' »* No," said I, »* you have treated me as your friend 
and guest ; I cannot and will not rob you of your pro- 
perty." 

She pressed me very much ; but I continued firm, and 
we returned to the rooms above. The rest of that day I 
spent as usual with my friends, and retired at night to 
my own quarters ; not without some serious misgivings 
as to the wisdom of the determination at which I had 
aiJ-rived touching the proffered alliance. 



CHAPTER XI. 

My afi&ir goes on and comes off to my own liking; but I am 
not so fortunate in other respects. 

I SOON learned that the old lady had communicated to 
the priests the result of our visit to the cellar ; and if I 
had been in favour with them before,^ I became now more 
a favourite than ever. To me, as often as I met them at 
table, all the conversation was addressed ; nor did there 
seem to be any end to the questions relative to the £ng. 
lish church, and the English army. Respecting the 
former, I gave the family all the information which I 
myself possessed ; respecting the latter, I was much more 
reserved ; for I did not know what use they might make 
of my statements, so I made them as vague and general 
as could be. Still they continued to treat me wiUi a de. 
gree of kindness which became, at times, somewhat op. 
pressive; and excited in me an apprehension lest my 
officers should suspect me of holding improper intercourse 
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with the enemy. From Donna Maria, however, I never 
received aught except proofs of the most confiding tender- 
ness. She too spoke to me about my religion ; and I so 
far complied with her wishes as to accompany her every 
Sunday to church. But when she alluded to our mar- 
riage, I always treated the subject as a joke, even while 
I professed to hold her image in my heart. I remember 
one event, occurring about this time, which amused me 
at the moment, and has oflen caused me to smile since. 

One of the first inquiries of my kind friends, afler I 
made their acquaintance, was touching my name, which 
I gave them ; and which they, according to the pronun- 
ciation of the country, called Norberto. Signer Norberto 
soon became every thing with them, especially with Ma- 
ria, who appeared to find some positive pleasure in pro- 
nouncing the words. Now it came to pass one evening, 
that while I was strolling with her as usual in the garden, 
she said, with one of her most charming smiles, that I 
must grant her one request. I promised compliance, of 
course, provided compliance were possible, and she be- 
^an. 

"You know, Norberto, that the rainy season is at 
hand, and that it will be necessary very soon to accom- 
plish our flight to Buenos Ayres, lest the rain stop us. 
One thing, however, must be done, ere we join our fates. 
You must make some present to the Virgin, and she will 
take us for ever under her protection." 

I laughed, and expressed my perfect readiness to make 
the Virgin a present, provided she would tell me what 
was likely to prove acceptable ; for the Virgin could not 
make use of money, and I had nothing else to give. 

"Oh yes, you have," answered Maria, "there is the 
silver tassel on your cap; it will just do to form a Cringe 
for the Virgin's petticoat." 

It may he necessary to observe, that in a sort of sanc- 
tuary within the house, was an altar, on which stood va- 
rious saints ; and among others the Virgin, and a male 
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saint who was nameless. The tassel, too, of which the 
Virgin had become covetous, had just so much of a his- 
tory attached to it, as requires explanation. It was not a 
regimental tassel, but an ornament for my helmet, which 
I had recently purchased of the quarter-master at the 
cost of three pounds, and still held, because it was quite 
new, in high estimation. My gallantry was thus put to 
a severe test, for on the one hand I had no wish to part 
with my finery ; on the other I did not know how to re. 
fuse my enamorata. As invariably happens in such 
cases, the lady's will prevailed. I put my helmet into 
her hand ; she stripped it of its rich trimming, and car. 
rying me along with her, hung it up, garland-wise, before 
the Virgin. But this was not all. So delighted was the 
old lady with my pious offering, that she called her name, 
less saint after me ; and there he probably stands, to this 
hour, with a perpetual lamp burning beside him, and a 
scroll beneath, on which are inscribed the words, <* Saint 
Norberto." 

Surrounded by such delights, and worked upon per. 
petually by such allurements, I should have been some. 
' thing more or less than human if I had not so fiir waver, 
ed in my duty, as to spend many a sleepless hour at night 
in weighing the advantages against the disadvantages of 
the course of proceeding which my Spanish friends sug. 
gested. As to the hazard of being retaken, that I well 
knew was a mere bugbear. Disguised in the dress of a 
Spanish gentleman, and attended by a skilful guide, I 
could have easily given my comrades the slip, and laugh- 
ed at their efforts to follow, but there were other points to 
be considered ^ well as that. In the first place my own 
heart rebelled against the thought of committing an act 
of such treachery. A deserter is a character which we 
Germans hold in contempt ; and I could not endure the 
idea of incurring even self-condemnation. In the next 
place, suppose I were to marry this girl, — if the English 
succeeded in conquering the country, where was I? if 



they &iled, I most become an exile to the land of my 
birth for ever. On the other hand, there was the sure 
prospect of at least an independence ; and probably of 
promotion in the Spanish army; while Maria herself, 
though as I have already stated, by no means the queen 
of my soul, was just such a person as it was impossible 
to associate with, without becoming aware that she pos- 
sessed strong claims upon your regard. When I ac- 
knowledge, therefore, that my firmness sometimes threat- 
ened to give way, I shall not, I trust, lay myself open to 
any very grave charge ; for never has man prayed more 
earnestly than I did then, that Providence would in some 
way or another release me from my difficulties. 

Such was my condition up to passion-week, in 1807, 
exposed every day to temptations which it required all 
my philosophy to resist, and sometimes tempted to quar- 
rel with philosophy, because it refused to be overcome. 
The arrival of the bishop in our village, and the perform- 
ance of all the ceremonies which in Roman Catholic 
comitries give eflfect to the season, in no way relieved me. 
I was still a constant guest at Signora de Mendoza's 
table; and I acquired more favour both in her eyes and 
m the eyes of her ghostly counsellors, because I com- 
manded the firing party, which our commanding officer 
lent them, to assist in the celebration of high mass. But 
that which bishops and priests could not effect, a move- 
ment in advance by the enemy's army promised to ac 
complish. Rumours began to be circulated that our post 
would soon be attacked, and the coming up from the rear 
of about three hundred infantry, gave to them a confir- 
mation. Neither had we been misled. At an early hour 
one morning, about two thousand Spanish horse showed 
themselves in front of the videttes, and driving them in, 
forced back the pickets also towards the village, in front 
of which we were drawn up, with our guns unlimbered 
and our infantry supporting us. The skirmish which en- 
sued is not worth describing, for it produced no results. 
11* 
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Am long as we were content to play at long bowls the 
enemy sustained their fire ; but no sooner did we make a 
motion to charge either with cavalry or infentry, than 
they broke and fled in all directions. Thus, for about 
two hours we continued to annoy one another, they stiiT- 
ing to outrank us, and we constantly driving them away, 
till at last they retreated, very little loss having been sus- 
tained on either side. They had, I believe, one or two 
killed, and perhaps half a dozen wounded ; whereas our 
casualties amounted to no more than two men hurt. 
Nevertheless, the reconnoissance (for such it was) indi- 
cated among them a degree of activity whif h they had 
not heretofore displayed ; and Sir Samuel Achmuty 
judged it expedient to make some changes in his disposi- 
tions. 

We had resumed our old habits, and I was, as before, 
in constant communication with the Mendozas, when I 
fi>und one night, on my return to my quarters, that the 
route was come, and that we were to proceed at dawn 
for St. Joseph, distant two full days' march from Cana- 
Ion. Never was route better timed than this for me ; for 
it left no leisure for discussion over night, and gave scarce 
a moment when daylight appeared to say farewell ; in- 
deed the promise of a speedy return was yet upon my 
lips when the trumpets sounded, and I tore myself from 
Maria's embrace. I never saw either her or her hospi- 
table dwelling afterwards ; but not till my dying day will 
her amiable qualities be forgotten; or the confidence 
which the whole &mily, herself included, reposed in my 
honour, cease to be remembered with gratitude. From 
Antonio, however, I was not yet destined to shake myself 
fi*ee. So strong was the youth's attac^ent, that he 
mounted his horse and accompanied me all the way to 
SL Joseph, introducing me, at each halting place, to the 
gentlemen of the country, and obtaining for me the kind- 
est treatment 

We had been relieved at Canabn by a portion of the 
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17th, we relieved a portion of the 17th at St Josephs ; and 
passed our time, for several weeks, agreeably enough ; 
having no enemy to harass us, and very little duty to per- 
form. The confidence which is produced by the absence 
of danger is not, however, unapt to degenerate into care- 
lessness ; and by two of our officers a mistake was com- 
mitted at St* Joseph, which caused some trouble to the 
whole detachment, and to me was the source of much 
suffering. These gentlemen, one of whom was the doe- 
tor, were in the habit of riding every day to an estancia, 
or settlement, considerably in advance of our videttes, 
and amusing themselves in the society of the fiirmers* 
daughters. It happened on a certain occasion that they 
lingered too long with their Dulcineas ; whose &ther had 
given notice to his coutitrymen of what was going for- 
ward ; and that they ^und themselves, when -about to 
depart, surrounded by an armed force, and made pri- 
soners. To march them off on the road to Buenos 
Ayres was of course the duty t>f the captors, while the 
fiirmer prudently resolved to guard against the danger of 
punishment, by reporting the accident at headquarters, 
so soon as the captives and their guards should have had 
a sufficient start It was, therefore, profoundly dark 
when he arrived in St Joseph, with intelligence of the 
misfortune that had occurred. The rain came down in 
torrents; nevertheless, the trumpets sounded to horse; 
and all the cavalry, supported by a body of riflemen, were 
sent in pursuit 

I had the rear-guard that night, and as you could not 
see your horse's head before you, I strove to preserve my 
oonmiunication with the main body by means of a file of 
men and a corporal. Neither did any accident befall for 
some time. There was no road of course — ^there are in- 
deed very few roads in that country — but we had guides 
who led us over the wet turf and through a rapid, but 
narrow river towards a farm-house, where our spies told 
OS that the fugitives might be expected to pass the night. 
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I folloyiced with xny rear-goard as &r as the stream^ saMy 
enough, and crossed it ; but somehow or other I there 
lost the track. Being ignorant of my mistake, I rode on, 
keeping a few paces ahead of my men, till, all at once, 
my horse's feet slipped from beneath him, and we went 
rolling one over another into a gravel-pit. It was well 
Ibr me that the soil chanced to be a soft sand ; for I fell 
flat to the ground, and my horse getting his hind and fore 
legs entangled in the bridle-rein, lay, heels upward, with 
the pommel of the saddle right across my chest. He 
could not move an inch, neither coald I, so there was 
nothing for it but to cry aloud, and warn my comrades 
of their danger. They pulled up, threw themselves to 
the ground, moved about and about till they discovered a 
means of descending, and extricating the horse from his 
awkward position, set both him and his rider free. I 
shook myself, and found that no bones were broken, upon 
which I mounted again, and we resumed our march, as 
well as the pitchy darkness of the night, and an incessant 
fall of the heaviest rain, would permit. But I need 
scarcely add, we did not recover our oflficers — the enemy 
were by far too active for that — ^therefore, we halted at 
the house till the light of day came back, and retraced 
our steps, chopfallen and weary, to St. Joseph's. 

From the effects of my fall, and the severe wetting 
that accompanied it, I did not recover for months. I 
grew stiff and cramped — the sinews of my back and 
legs shrank, and I was in excruciating agony. It was, 
therefore, necessary to send me to the rear ; and the me- 
dical attendants at Los Pedros being none of the best, no 
progress was made towards my recovery. Under such 
circumstances, the captain of my troop, to whose kind- 
ness I was at all times much indebted, advised me to re- 
turn to Monte Video, and to put myself under the care of 
the staff- officers, by whom the business of the general 
hospital was carried on. I took his advice, but no good 
came of it. I was still bent double, and every effort to 
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raise myself upright put me to the sharpest torture. 
There seemed, therefore, no other resource, than to pass 
muster among other invalids, and to embark for England. 
But the gentleman at the head of our medical depart, 
ment, though he gave me my choice, aduised me not to 
take this step. 

*• Trust yourself to me," said he, after he had stripped 
and examined me somewhat roughly, ** 1*11 cure you if 
any body can ;" and he was as good as his word. By 
the use of hot baths, and bleeding, and starving, he re- 
duced me to a shadow, but gave me back the use of my 
limbs, and as much vigour of mind and body as ever. 
He told me to thank him for a cure, which the neglect of 
ship-board would have rendered impossible ; and as I did 
so at the moment, so I continue to do still. 

I had no part in the fatal attack upon Buenos Ayres. 
While I lay in the hospital at Monte Video, General 
Whitelock arrived, and signalized his coming, by turning 
Sir Samuel Achmuty most unceremoniously out of his 
quarters. I was scarcely convalescent when he came 
back from the interior, a defeated and a humbled man. 
He was said to be a harsh officer, — he was unquestionably 
an unfortunate one, and the only time I saw him, his ex- 
pression of face denoted that he was very unhappy. ' As 
fiir as I was concerned, however, his appearance on the 
stage had no other effect than to restore me sooner than 
might otherwise have taken place, to the delights of 
home. For, on the sixth of September, I being again fit 
for duty, the whole army embarked, and on the seventh 
our fleet weighed anchor to abandon the Plata. I need 
not dwell upon the homeward passage, with its varieties' 
of calm and storm, cloud and sunshine. Enough is done 
when I state, that afler separating firom the convoy and 
being in imminent danger of foundering, the ship in 
which I sailed, together with a single consort, reached 
the Channel ; ^at we, going round by the back of the 
Isle of Wight, arrived safely in Portsmouth harbour, 
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whereoSf our companions preferring the Needles, were 
wrecked ; and that the two squadrons of the 20th, now 
reduced to a skeleton, proceeded for the purpose of being 
recruited and reorganized, to Guilford Barracks. 

Before I pass from this subject to other and more 
stirring narratix)ns, I may be permitted, perhaps, to say a 
iew words concerning some of the habits and customs, to 
which, in South America, I was a witness. 

The climate, in the provinces of the river Plata, is, 
perhaps, one of the most agreeable in the world. Not 
even in the dog-days are you oppressed by excessive heat, 
for there is always a breeze that blows from the eastward, 
or else, when the rain has allayed it for awhile, there 
comes a thunder-storm, of which the immediate effect is 
to clear the atmosphere and moderate the temperature. 
Moreover, there are no mountains to intercept the cur- 
rent of air, nor forests to condense and accumulate 
vapours. In winter, likewise, the cold is seldom so 
severe as to produce even a coat of the thinnest ice, and, 
as for rain, that falls from time to time heavily enough, 
but the proportion of moist to dry weather is quite in- 
considerable. Indeled, it is one of the gravest grounds of 
complaint against the government of Old Spain, that by 
the excessive short-sightedness of its system, this, which 
might have been rendered one of the most fruitful re- 
gions of the earth, was, when I sojourned there, utterly 
barren, except in cattle. 

I fo]^ld upon inquiry, that not only were neither grapes 
nor olives cultivated there, but that there were public 
functionaries, whose business it was to prevent the growth 
. of these useful plants, and to discourage the manufacture 
both of wine and oil. I learned, too, that for their very 
wheat the people of the Plata Provinces were indebted to 
Old Spain ; that their fruit came chiefly from the same 
quarter, and that all their manufactured goods, if not of 
Spanish growth, paid an enormous tax on their transit 
through Cadiz. Had' it not been for the extraordinary 
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fertility of their cattle, indeed, their conditioii would have 
been deplorable enough. But these, wandering over the 
extensive pampas, increased so rapidly that nobody could 
guess from year to year of how many he might be pos- 
sessed ; while the abundance of food which was thereby 
at the command of all classes, tended not a little to foster 
and increase the constitutional indolence by which all 
seemed to be affected. A native of the district through 
which the Plata flows, would not on any account what- 
ever, subject himself to personal labour or fatigue. If he 
has to pass fVom door to door, he always does so on horse, 
back; and so admirable is the training of their active 
steeds, that some of them will stand for four-and-twenty 
hours on the same spot, provided the rider take the pre- 
caution to draw his bridle over the animaPs head, and 
cast it on the ground. 

'The manner in which these South Americans catch 
the wild cattle by means of the lasso, is well known. 
There are, however, certain seasons of the year, when 
this process, wi^iich is pursued only when a bull or cow is 
wanted for a particular purpose, would not suffice, and 
then a difierent device is resorted to. When the period 
approaches at which their hides must be prepared for ex- 
port, the Argentines (for so the people call themselves), 
drive enormous herds of cattle within kraals or enclosures, 
which, being surrounded by strong palisades, have an 
opening at one side of sufficient width to permit the pas- 
sage of one beast, and only one at a time. This ra pali- 
saded in on both sides, and cut off from the rest of the 
kraal by a sort of portcullis, while above it is a stage, on 
which stands a man armed with a sharp^knife, and well 
skilled by practice in the use of it. As soon as the kraal 
is filled, they raise the portcullis. One bullock passes 
into the covered way, and the portcullis falls behind him, 
while almost at the same moment the tauridor, stationed 
above, thrusts his weapon into the animal's spine, and 
kills him on the spot. The carcass is immediately dragged 



off by hcnrses, dunned, and left to eiunber the earth, till 

perhaps some hundreds are disposed of, and the comple- 
ment of hides procured ; for of the carcasses no account 
is, on such occasions, taken. They become a prey to the 
thirds of the air ancl the beasts of the field — creatures of 
almost every description, as well domestic as wild, scent- 
ing out the banquet, and repairing to it in troops. 

The sheep in this country are not good, but the horses 
are excellent, particularly those of Chile, which the people 
very highly esteem. They are almost all jet-black, and 
very beautifbl. As to the furniture, I need not describe 
it Long bridle-reins richly inlaid with silver, large silver 
stirrups, saddles with very high peaks and croups, and 
gorgeous head-stalls — all these indicate both the wealth 
of Uie rider and the estimation in which he holds his 
steed; while enormous spurs and bits of the severest 
kind, imply that he is prepared, in case of a controversy, 
to support his own views, by arguments which few horses 
can resist 

The people of La Plata are, afler their own fashion, 
prodigious gastronomists. Their favourite dish, and an 
exceedingly delicious one it is, consists of a portion of 
the rump of an ox, roasted, or rather ba^ed, in the hide, 
which is fastened round the morsel with such excellent 
care, that not a drop of the gravy escapes. The beef of 
the country is, in general, excellent, far surpassing in 
flavour, if not in fatness, our stall-fed oxen. But the por- 
tions ^ it that are dressed in this manner would gladden 
the heart of the most conservative alderman, either in 
London or elsewhere. ' 

There is not much smoking among the ladies of the 
Plata river, wh», on the contrary, consume their leisure 
time in sipping a beverage called Mate, or the essence of 
the Paraguay herb. It resembles, when prepared for use, 
chopped hay, and they prepare it in little cups, made of 
cocoa-nut shells, mounted generally'^in silver, and covered 
by a lid, much as we do our tea, by pouring boiling water 
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over it. Thoir mode of drinkiog it, is this : — ^A small 
silver pipe is introduced, something like a cigar-tube, 
through which they suck up as much as they may re. 
' quire, and then they pass it from hand to hand to be dealt 
with in the same manner by their firie'nds. It is curious 
enough that the people, who are thus free with the pipe, 
which they use in consuming their Mat6, should be par- 
ticularly tenacious of your touching with your mouth an- 
other vessel out of which they drink in common. This 
IB a glass decanter with a crooked pipe, which contains 
wine or lemonade, and out of which they pour the liquor 
into their mouths, holding the tube two or three inches 
above their lips. The stranger who unwittingly applies 
the tube to his mouth, is regarded as a boor, and the tube 
itself is immediately broken off. 



CHAPTER XII. 

I go with Sir Arthur Wellesley's force to Portugal, and wit- 
ness the affair of Roli^a. — An adventure on picket. 

Thsrb occurred nothing during our stay at Guilford, 
nor, indeed, for some time afterwards, of which it is 
worth while to take particular notice. Recruits came in 
rapidly ; and in training these, and breaking young 
horses, and discharging the common duties of Jiome- 
swvice, some months passed away. We changed our 
quarters, to be sure, more than once — moving from Guil- 
^d to Colchester, and from Colchester to Southampton ; 
but neither our marches to and fro, nor oiir halts, whether 
of longer or shorter duration, produced one adventure of 
sufEcient importance to remain upon my memory. At 
last, however, in the month of July, 1808, there came an 
order that we should hold ourselves in readiness for 
^reign service; and we soon afterwards marched to 

12 
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Portsmouth, where the two squadrons embarked, tog-e- 
ther with some infantry and artiUery, on board of ships 
that lay ready to receive them. 

We sailed with sealed orders, as far as the Cove of 
Cork, whence an expedition, under the command of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, was preparing to set out, nodod^ knew 
whither. There we lay about a fortnight, at the termina. 
tion of which period a magnificent squadron put to sea, 
amid the cheers of the troops, the playing of bands, and 
in a state of weather which held out every promise of an 
agreeable voyage. Neither did dame Fortune play us 
fklse in this respect, for no storms overtook us, nor were 
we compelled," either by negligence or accident, to sepa. 
rate, even for a moment, from our consorts. Still we 
were all in doubt as to our place of destination, till a 
signal from the commodore's ship directed us to steer for 
Mondego Bay, where in due time the fleet was assembled. 
Here, then, it was evident enough that our campaigning 
would begin ; and never could men be in better heart to 
enter upon it, than we were at the moment 

The shores of Mondego Bay are open aiid shelving, sd 
as to produce, wh6n the winds blow fresh, a heavy surf; 
and it so happened that we brought with us to our an. 
chorage just enough of a breeze to render the task of dis. 
embarkation a difficult one. Several boats were upset, 
and out of the in&ntry corps which landed first, some 
men were lost, though I believe that the casualties were 
not nAnerous. But for us, we suffered nothing. We 
were directed to stand upright in the boats, with bridle 
in hand, and prepared, in case of any accident, to spring 
into the saddle ; a judicious precaution, which proved in 
two or three instances eminently useful. One punt cap- 
sized upon the surf; but no lives wei-e lost, because the 
horses sometimes swimming, sometimes wading, carried 
their riders ashore. We then formed upon the beach, 
and carrying each man his three days' provisions, ready 
cooked, pushed forward to a village, the name of which I 
have forgotten, and there took up our quirters. 



It 18 wdl known that the disembarkation of the army, 
with the arrangement of the commissariat and other 
measures requisite to put it in motion, occupied the space 
between the 1st of August and the evening of the 8th. 
On the 9th we marched to Lyria, where, on the 11th, the 
piain body joined us ; and on the 13th, the whole were as 
t^ on the road to Lisbon as Batalhah. There had been 
some firing in front more than once, though nothing to 
excite alarm ; especially at a village called Brilos, where 
our riflemen sustained some loss. But it was not till we 
reached Obidos, if I recollect right, on the 15th, that w« 
saw 'any thing of the enemy; nor, indeed, had we any 
sharp controversy with them then. They were in pos- 
session of the town when we arrived in front of it, and 
presented a countenance so formidable, as to excite in us 
the expectation of a stout resistance ; but they did not 
think fit to mak,e a stand. As we drew on, they fell back, 
and we found ourselves, almost without the expenditure of 
a shot, masters of the place. Nevertheless, the struggle, 
though deferred for a few hours, was close at hand ; and 
on the 17th, as every reader of history is aware, the battle 
of Roliga was fought. 

Though it is not my business to detail the movements 
of the armies, nor to advert to subjects that have by better 
authorities been amply discussed already, yet I shall pro- 
bably succeed in carrying the reader^s attention along 
with me, if I endeavour to record such events as made the 
deepest impression upon my own mind at the moment, as 
well as to describe what passed under my 9wn immediate 
eye, both in the enemy's presence and elsewhere. In the 
first place, then, it is necessary to state, that from a very 
early period after our landing, detachments of Portuguese 
cavalry came in, by fours and fives, to join us ; some led 
on by an officer, others acting, as it seemed, under their 
own guidance. They were remarkably fine4ooking men ; 
well clothed, well armed, and well mounted, and composed, 
as they informed us, a portion of the Lisbon Police — ^the 
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most efficient cavalry force in the kingdom. These the 
General attached to our two squadrons; and so strong 
was the friendship which soon arose among us, that our 
officers were never without the company of the Portuguese 
officers, nor our men separated from their men, either at 
meals or during the hours of relaxation. On the morning* 
of the 17th, we had about two troops, or one squadron, in 
the camp ; and their' appearance was such as to make us 
well pleased with the addition which they made to our 
otherwise feeble force. In the next place, I am compelled 
fo admit, that we had no share whatever in the glorias of 
Roli^a. The enemy, occupying a position on the ridge of 
some steep heights, could not be approached, except by 
infantry, and we' stood, in consequence, in a valley, 
watching the advance of our comrades, whose onset wa« 
as cool and determined as the most anxious could have 
wished. Forward they went, in long narrow columns, 
fbrcing their way among rocks and underwood, and suf. 
fering severely by a heavy fire, to which their order pre- 
vented them from making any effectual return; till, having 
won the crest of the hill, they wheeled into line and 
carried all before them. It was a magnificent spectacle, 
the general effect of which was much heightened by the 
peculiar beauty of the day — for the sun shone bright, and 
till the roar of cannon and musketry dispelled it, the 
silence was profound. 

We had watched the progress of the battle for some 
time, without sustaining any injury, except from a single 
shell, which, bursting over our column, sent a fragment 
tjirough the backbone of a troop-horse, and killed him on 
the spot — ^when a cry arose, " The cavalry to the firont !" 
and we pushed up a sort of hollowed road towards the top 
of the ridge before us. Though driven from their first 
position, the enemy, it appeared, had ralfied, and showing 
a line both of horse and foot, were preparing to renew the 
fight. Now, our cavalry were altogether incapable of 
coping with that of the French; and th^ fact became ' 
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tbondantly manifest, so soon as our leading files gaine4 
the brow of the hill — for the slope of a rising ground oppo- 
site was covered with tliem in such numbers, as to render 
any attempt to charge, on our parts, utterly ridiculous. 
Accordingly, we were direpted to form up, file by file, as 
each emerged firom the road — ^not in two ranks, as is 
usually done both on parade and in action — ^but in rank 
entire. Moreover, we were so placed, that the French 
officers could not possibly tell what was behind us ; and 
thus made a show which appeared to startle them ; for 
they soon began to change their dispositions, the infantry 
moving off first, the cavalry following : upon which we 
fikewise broke again into column of threes, and rode 
slowly after them. But we had no desire to overtake them. 
They therefore pursued their march unmolested, except by 
a few discharges of cannon ; and we, after seeing then) 
&irly under way, halted on the field of battle. 

We passed that night, the infantry in bivouac, the cavalry 
in the village of Zambugeira, without the occurrence of any 
adventure; and on the 18th marched to a place called 
Lourinha, where more of the Lisbon Police joined us. 
The 19th carried us into the position of Vimiero, and rein- 
forced us by a division of in&ntry under Brigadier 
General Anstruther. As I have my own tale to tell of the 
operations at this place, it may be permitted me to preface 
it by such a description of the ground, as may assist the 
reader in comprehending the narrative which is about to 
be submitted to him. 

The English army took up its ground upon two ranges 
of bills, between which was a valley, having the village 
of Vimiero close under a rising eminence, on the top of 
which was a windmill. A rivulet, called the Maceira, ran 
round one of these heights, and passing to the rear of our 
camp, fell into the sea. Our position was a good one, for 
it commanded a full view of every road by which an 
enemy could approach ; and though extensive, seemed, at 
least to my unpractised eye, very capable of defence. 
12* 
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Here, then, we lay, the infantry communicating, from 
brigade to brigade, along the banks and ridges — the artiU 
lery and cavalry in the valley — while the pickets, under 
General Fane, took post on the slope of the ascent, and 
faced the roads to Torres Vedras and Lisbon. It is 
worthy of remark that General Fane, by whom the ad- 
vanced guard was commanded, pitched his tent in firont iji 
the cavalry outposts, so that between him and the enemy, 
should a sudden attack be made, there was no other force 
than the videttes. 

I was ordered for picket on the evening of the 20tb, 
and repairing to my post, found the General mounted, and 
ready to lead us forth on a reconnoitering expedition. 
His object was to make us thoroughly acquainted with 
the localities in our fVont ; so that, in pushing our patrols 
at night from point to point, we should incur no risk of 
fiiHing into error. Accordingly, he carried the whole of 
the picket along with him, including Lieutenant Burgoyne 
in command, and conducted us along the road for about 
two miles, till we reached a chapel, made of bright 
red brick, and thence called by us familiarly the Red 
Chapel. Here he halted us for a few minutes, and pointing 
out that we could thence command a full view of/ the 
sloping plain beneath, he told us that our patrols ought on 
no account to venture further. Nevertheless, as it was 
yet broad day, he determined to push on to a village about 
half a mile in advance, and ascertain from the inhabitants 
whether they had received any intelligence of the enemy's 
movements. 

We followed General Fane, of course, and descending 
into the plain, moved on in a compact body, till we reached 
a point where three roads meet. We separated here, and ' 
passing, some by one flank, others by another, and a third 
party in the centre, we swept round the village, and ascer- 
tained that it was deserted. One man alone, indeed, con- 
tinned to occupy his dwelling, and he was an innkeeper, 
from whom we received a slight refreshment of fbod wad 



wine ; after which we rode back again. The Grenieral 
BOW dismissed us to our duty, and retiring himself within 
his tent, we saw f6r awhile no more of him. Neither was 
any alarm given, nor the slightest stir made, till about ten 
o'clock, when the first patrol was ordered to mount, and 
go forth in quest of intelligence. It was my business, as 
senior sergeant, to take the command of this patrol — and 
I have never ceased to look back upon the circumstance 
as one of the^most fortunate in my military life. 

The patrol, consisting of twelve men and a corporal, 
besides myself, mounted and took the road as soon as I 
had received my instructions. These were, to move very 
slowly to the firont, keeping every eye and ear on the alei^ 
till we should reach the Red Chapel — not to engage an 
enemy's patrol, should we fall in with one — ^to hasten back 
to the picket on the first appearance of danger — and on 
no account to trust ourselves beyond the limits which 
Greneral Fane had marked out. Thus instructed I or- 
dered the men to march ; and, as far as silence and an 
acute observation could go, we obeyed the officer's direc- 
tions to the letter. Nor, indeed, would it have been easy, 
on such a night, and when so occupied, to indulge in idle 
or ribald conversation. The moon shone fiill and bright, 
millions of stars were abroad, and the silence was so pro- 
found, that the very ripple of the stream could be heard as it 
wound its tortuous way along the base of the hill down 
the slope of which we were riding. Moreover, the per- 
fumes that hung upon the quiet night air were exquisite. 
Extensive groves of myrtle and orange trees, scatterea 
here and there over the plain, loaded the atmosphere with 
fragrant 'scents, which we inhaled with a satisfaction that 
was certainly not diminished because of their novelty. In 
a word, I do not recollect having ever been abroad at a 
season more perfectly delicious, or of performing a duty 
which partook so much of the character of a pleasurable 
excursion ; for nothing occurred even to startle us. The 
world seemed asleep; and we reached the Red Chapel, 
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liiUy aB«are4 that no enemy was or could be within maoy 
miles of us. 

At the Red Chapel we halted, quitted our horses, and, 
holding the bridles over oar arms, applied ourselves to the 
contents of our haversacks and canteens. We entered, 
as was natural, into conversation ; and seeing the villag^e 
distinctly at our feet, I proposed that, in spite of the 
General's warning to the contrary, we should pay it a 
visit. I was the more ready to make this suggestion, from 
recollecting that on the other side flowed the stream, which 
must be crossed by a wooden bridge, ere any one from 
Torres Vedras could enter the place. My men, as I ex- 
pected, cheerfully fell in with the proposition ; so we again 
mounted, and taking every possible precaution, by sending 
forward a corporal and a file of troopers to feel the way, 
we pushed on. At the meeting of the roads the advanced 
file had pulled up, and once more we were all toge- 
ther ; when I directed two men to pass to the right, two to 
the lefl, and, with the main body under my own command, 
I kept the centre. We were to meet in the square or open 
^>ace round which the village was built, and to commtmi- 
cate each to the other the results of our investigations. 

Every thing was done with the most perfect regularity. 
My party, having the shortest distance to travel, was the 
first to reach the village square, though the detachments 
were not long after us ; and we found, on comparing notes, 
that the same tranquillity had prevailed here which had 
prevailed elsewhere. Now, then, what should we do ? I 
recollected the innkeeper, and thinking it not impossible 
that he might have acquired more information since 
General Fane had examined him, I rode to his hpuse, and 
asked whether all was quiet ? 

" I am glad you have come," replied the padrone ; " for 
I have some important news to tell you. My young man 
came home from Lisbon an hour ago, and passed the 
whole of the French army on its march ; and so close are 
they by this time, that I expect them in tHe village in less 
than half an hour.** 
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I qaestioned him very closely as to the degree of de- 
pendence that might be placed on this report, and he as. 
sored me that there could be no mistake in it ; adding his 
advice that I would return to the English camp without 
delay, and put the General on his guard. I did not think 
that it would be prudent to neglect the recommendation, 
80 I stated to my comrades how matters stood, and we 
evacuated the village. 

It was not our policy, however, to return to the camp 
with a vague rumour. We were inclined to believe the 
innkeeper, certainly-r-yet we wished to have his tale con- 
firmed ; so I halted the patrol as soon as we regained the 
Red Chapel, and determined to wait the event. I knew 
that the advance of the enemy, if it did occur, would be 
made known to us clearly enough by the clatter of their 
horses* hoofs when crossing the wooden bridge, by which 
alone they could enter the village : and being now within 
my prescribed limits, and having a good half-mile start of 
an pursuers, the thought of danger never crossed my mind. 
Accordingly, after planting a couple of videttes somewhat 
bwer on the slope, in such a situation that they could not 
be surprised, I directed the remainder to alight, and to 
keep their ears open. For awhile all was still. Not a 
breeze moved the branches ; not a beast or bird uttered a 
cry ; indeed, the only sound distinguishable was the run. 
ning water, which came upon us most musically. But by 
and by " a change came over the spirit of our dream.'* 
Wheels began to rumble ; there was a dead heavy noise, 
like the tread of many feet over a soft soil ; and then, the 
wooden bridge rang again with the iron hoofs of horses. 
Immediately the videttes fell back, according to my orders, 
to report what they had heard, and to learn from us that 
we had heard it also ; and then, after waiting a sufficient 
time, to leave no doubt upon our minds as to the fbrmi- 
dable extent of the column that was moving, we vaulted 
into our saddles, and returned at a brisk trot towards the 
picket. 
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There wai much challengmg, of courfe, as we drew 
iowards the videttes, and demanding and giving the 
countersign, for we rode briskly ; and whether we came 
as friends or foes, our people knew that there must be 
something in the wind. Our protracted absence, too, had 
greatly alarmed them; and General Fane himself, irri- 
tated by the state of suspense in which he had been kept, 
was at hand to bid us welcome. He opened upon me 
with • volley of abuse, such as I had rarely listened to 
before ; and charged me with all sorts of military crimes, 
not the least prominent of which was stupidity. I per- 
mitted him to exhaust both his breath and his anger, and 
then told my tale. The effect was magical — I was now 
every thing that was excellent ; I was a true soldier, and 
deserved to be rewarded. It was necessary, moreover, 
that Sir Arthur should be informed of a discovery so im- 
portaut, and there was no person so well qualified to con- 
vey this information as myself. Accordingly, General 
Fane desired me to ride immediately to headquarter- 
house, with the situation of which I was well acquainted, 
and to tell my story as I had told it to him, circumstan- 
tially and fully. 

Colonel Napier, in the first volume of his History, has 
stated, that, ** About 12 o'clock, Sir Arthur was aroused 
by a German officer of dragoons, who galloped into the 
camp, and, with some consternation, reported that Junot, 
at the head of twenty thousand«men, was coming on to 
the att&ck, and distant but one hour's march I" It was 
no German officer, but a German sergeant of dragoons, 
who made thi& report; and, begging Colonel Napier's 
pardon, there was no consternation whatever in the man« 
ner of him who made it. The facts of the case, indeed, 
are these. I rode to the house where the General dwelt, 
and being admitted, I found him, with a large staff, all of 
them seated on a long table in the hall, back to back, and 
swinging their legs to and fro, like men on whose minds 
not the shadow of anxiety rested. Moreover, the General 
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bimself not only saw no consternation in my manner, but 
closely examined me as to the details of my adventure, 
and told me that I had done my duty welL He then de- 
sired me to go below, and get something to eat and drink 
from his servant; which I did, though not till I had 
heard him give his orders, in a calm, clear, and cheerful 
voice. They were in substance these : »* Now, gentle, 
men, go to your stations ; but let there be no noise made 
—no sounding of bugles or beating of drums. Get your 
men quietly under arms, and desire all the outposts to be 
on the alert.^ This latter admonition, it is just to add| I 
had already conveyed to the Outposts, warning each, as I 
passed it on my way home, of the enemy's approach ; and 
the consequence was, that every man knew the ticklish 
nature of his position, and was prepared to' do his duty, 
according as circumstances might require. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The battle of Vimiero, and occurrences in Lisbon. 

Having refreshed myself in Sir Arthur Wellesley'i 
kitchen, I returned to my picket, to which nothing of a 
nature to excite alarm occurred during the night Th^ 
enemy did not advance farther than the village, and for 
some time after sunrise next day, all was quiet. By and 
by, however, some heavy clouds of dust gave notice that 
the French were moving. Instantly drums beat and 
bugles brayed, to call in stragglers, of whom not a few 
had succeeded in quitting their arms, for various purposes; 
and in a short time regiments began to march, and guns 
to open their fire — the former in order to assume a fresh 
alignment, the latter to harass the heads of the enemy's 
cdumns as they showed themselves. With respect to 
ourselves, we were called in and joined to the rest of the 
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xegiment, which, with the Portii^eBe cayahy, took post 
in the valley, havin|^ the village of Vimiero on our right 
front, and the Windmill-Hill covering us on the left. 

In this position we stood for a considerable space of 
time, completely sheltered from the enemy's fire, and 
seeing very litUe either of their movements, or of the 
movements of our dismounted comrades. The regiments 
which occupied the hill near us, seemed, indeed, to be 
very hard pressed ; for the shot came every instant more 
thick in that quarter ; and if they advanced one moment 
a few paces, the next they fell back again. Colonel Tay. 
lor, who commanded us,*^repeatedly asked leave to charge, 
but was on each occasion held back, by the assurance 
that the proper moment was not yet come ; till at last 
General Fana rode up and exclaimed, »* Now, Twentieth ! 
now we want you. At them, my lads, and let them see 
what you are made of." Then came the word, ** Threes 
about and forward;** and with the rapidity of thought we 
swept round the elbow of the hill, and the batUe lay 
before us. 

As we emerged up this slope, we were directed to form 
in half-squadrons, the 20th in the centre, the Portuguese 
cavalry on the flanks, and the brief space of time that 
was necessary to complete the formation enabled me to 
see over a wide extent of tlie field. The French were 
coming on in great force, and with the utmost show of 
confidence. A brigade of cavalry was in front, followed 
by a line of in&ntry, in rear of which again were some 
heavy columns and guns. On our side there were some 
infantry who had long ^d gallantly maintained the hill, 
but who were so overmatched, that our advance was 
ordered up for the purpose of relieving them ; and never 
was purpose more effectually served. " Now, Twentieth I 
now !" shouted Sir Arthur, while his staff clapped their 
hands and gave us a cheer ; the sound of which was still 
in our ears, when we put our horses to their speed. The 
Portuguese likewise pushed forward, but through the 
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dust which entirely enveloped ns, the enemy threw in a 
fire, which seemed to have the effect of paralysing alto- 
gether our handsome allies. Right and left they pulled 
iq>, as if by word of command, and we never saw more of 
them till the battle was over. But we went very dif. 
ferently to work. In an instant we were in the heart of 
the French cavalry, cutting and hacking, and upsetting 
men and horses in the most extraordinary manner possi- 
Ue, till they broke and fled in every direction, and then 
we fell upon the infantry. It was here that our gallant 
Colonel met his fate. He rode that day a horse, which 
was so hot that not all his exertions would suffice to con- 
trol it, and he was carried headlong upon the bayonets of 
the French infantry, a corporal of whom shot him through 
the heart. The corporal took, of course, his plunder, in- 
cluding the ColonePs watch, seals, and a ring set with 
Mrs. Taylor's hair, as well as his horse ; and though he 
add the animal afterwards, he refused to part with the 
watch and its appendages, even when offered for them, 
It I have understood, more than their value. 

We were entirely ignorant of the fall of our command. 
ing.officer, and had the case been otherwise, we were 
too eager in following up the advantages which we had 
gained, to regard it at the moment Though scattered, 
as always happens, by the shock of a charge, we still 
kept hjing about us, till our white-leather breeches, our 
hands, arms, and swords, were all besmeared with blood. 
Moreover, as the enemy gave way we continued to ad- 
vance, amid a cloud of dust so thick, that to see beyond 
the distance of those immediately about yourself, was 
impossible. Thus it was till we reached a low fence, 
through which several gape had been made by/the French 
to fiiciHtate the movements of their cavalry ; and we in- 
■tintly leaped it. - Hie operation cost some valuable 
lives; for about twenty or thirty of the French grenadiers 
had kid themselves on their bellies beneath it, and now 
received us as well as they could upon theif bayonets. 
13 



Seteral of our men and hones were stabbed^ but of ihM 
enemy not a soul survived to speak of his exploit— -we 
literally slew them all — and then, while in pursuit of the 
horse, rushed into an enclosure, where to a man we had 
well-nigh perished. For the fold in whidi we were cai^^ 
was fenced round to a great height, and had but a single 
aperture— the door of which, the enemy, who hastened to 
take advantage of our blunder, immediately closed. Then 
was our situation trying enough, for we could neither 
escape nor resist; while looking over the wall we belield 
that the Fiench had halted, and were returning in soooae- 
thing like order to the front. 

While we were thus situated, vainly looking for an 
aperture through which to make a bolt, one of our meo, 
the same Corporal Marshall of whom I have elsewhrae 
spoken, was maintaining a most unequal combat outside 
the close, with four French dragoons tiiat beset him to- 
gether. An active and powerAil man himself, he wma 
particularly fortunate in the charger which he bestrode — 
a noble stallion which did his part in the m61te, not leas 
effectually than his master. The animal bit, kicked, 
lashed out with his fwe-feet, and wheeled about and 
about like a piece oi machinery, screaming all the time ; 
while the rider, now catching a blow, now parryin|^ a 
thrust, seemed invulnerable. At last he clove one enemy 
to the teeth, and with a back stroke took anotiier acroae 
the face, and sent him from his saddle. The other two 
hung back, and made signs to some of their comrades, 
but these had no time to help them, for a hearty Britiah 
cheer sounded above ithe battle, and the 50th regiment 
advanced in line with fixed bayonets. The consequence 
was, an immediate flight by the enemy, who had ealeu- 
lated on making every man of the 20^ prisoners ; and 
our release from a situation, of all others the most an- 
noying to men who, like ourselves, had no taste for ky. 
ing down their arms. Moreover, to that charge, support- 
ed as it was by the simultaneous advance of other per- 



fStaoB of the line, the enemy did &et vetttai>e to sheur a 
ftoBt. They were beaten on all sides, and retreated in 
great disorder, leaTingf the field covered with tiieir dead. 

The 30th dragoons had done their doty, as indeed wai 
^rinntdatttiy shown by their soiled and crimsoned ap. 
I^eafance; and the reception which they met with ioNm. 
the general staff as they rode back to their <M gronnd in 
ihe rayine, was most gratifying. The Portuguese, on the 
eontrary, were yet standing where they had deserted us, 
"ftrmed np ti^ troops on parade, and quite bloodless. We 
had been good friends before this-— we were never good 
friends after. We spit at them as we passed, and loaded 
them with execrations, while our officers turned- away 
their heads, and refiised to recognise their former ae- 
quaintances. Our next business was to ci^l the roll, and 
ascertain who were missing. Strange to say, the whole 
ef our offioers, with the exception of Colonel Taylor, aH. 
twered to their names ; and among the men the slanghter 
was less terrible than might have been expected ; yet we 
had lost se«e good soldiers, and we lamented them deeply. 
Tlien it was proposed by Colonel Blake, on whom the 
•eommand had devc^ved, that a party should go out to 
seek for Colonel Taylor^s body, and as he asked for volun. 
teers I readily stood forth as one in a crowd, all of them 
eqsaUy willing. 

We moved to the fimit, Capt Bingham Newland of my 
troop being along with us, and found the declivity of the 
hitt and the i^in below covered with the killed and 
wounded. There they lay, English and French thrown 
proraiscuonsly together, while hoides of peasants, together 
with. women fhmi our own army, were already in full oc 
eopation as plunderers. Among other dead men, we 
passed a French officer of Vfdtigeurs, a tall, good-looking 
ifeUew, who wore in his chakot a beautiful green foather, 
to which Colonel ^ake took a fancy. <« Landsheit,*^ said 
he, *« I should like to have that Frenchman*s foather. He 
wik have bo liurther use for it himself— suppose yon fetch 
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it Bie.*' I lUttooanted imnMc^ftteljr, asd bsvin^ Uhtm 
the feather, I thought to myself why shcmld not I look. 
for something more ? He is dead enoogh, that** certaiii, 
and neither money nor watch can avail him now. Ac 
cordingly J turned him over and took all that he had—* 
watch and three Spanish dollars. This done, I rode after 
the detachment, which was somewhat in front, and oveiv 
taking it, gave the feather to the ColoneL 

I was in the act of stooping forward, and be had 
reached out his hand for the priae, when a musket^hot 
came from behind a bush hard by, and the ball whiatied 
between the CdonePs head and mine. We looked aboni 
and saw whence the smoke ascended, upon which mj 
officer directed that I would ride up to the spot, and d^ 
sire the man, whoever he might be, to cease firing. I 
did so, and found a French grenadier wounded in the 
thigh, but who, leaning against a bank, was ui the act of 
ramming home another c^trid^e, and persisted in doing 
so in spite of my remonstrance. "Throw away that 
musket,'* said I, " and I will give you quarts V* **> I 
want no quarter," replied the grenadier: "just stop a 
moment, and you shall see." There was no time to da- 
liberate, for he was already returning his rapirod, and 
the next instant would have sent a ball through my bodjr. 
So I gave him a rap over the head with my swovd, which 
put a final stop to all his pugnacious propensities. As a 
wounded man I would have gladly spared him ; but his 
blood be upon his own head ; I could not allow him to 
live and be killed myself. 

We found Colonel Taylor stripped to the drawers, lying 
where he had fallen, upon his face ; and Colonel Blakci, 
after cutting off a lock of his hair, gave directions that 
he should be buried. A hole was, in consequence, dug, 
in which we laid him ; not without ^the hearty regrets of 
all who assisted at the fimeral, after which we returned 
to the camp, and for awhile all was quiet. 
^ I have nothing to say concerning the plana and con^ 



•eb of my ecq^on, which led to the Convention of ' 
Cifitra, and the evftcnation of Portugal hy the French. 
0£ the first I know no more than I have since learned 
fr«m history ; and as to the last, I was not even a witness 
to it. My purpose will therefore be sofficiently served 
when I state that, marchingr with the rest of the army, I 
took op my quarters at Belem, of which, till Christmas 
eve, I continned to be an inmate. For with the move- 
ment of Sir" John Moore into Spain, which began at the 
end of October, I was nowise concerned, and would 
therefore justly desetve to be censured were I to speak 
lather of it or of the preparations that led to it. But 
there did occur, during our sojourn in Belem, a circum. 
stance which seems to demand repetition, eyen though 
the story may appear to caat discredit on more than the 
tndividiials who took part in it. 

The Palace of Belem is so situated that the royal 
stables abut upon the river — that is to say, that between 
them and the stony bank of the Tagus, which is some- 
what steep, there intervenes a space of less than twenty 
yards. A portion of our squadron occupied these stables, 
and among others two men, remarkable fbr no single 
quality thut becomes a soldier, not even fbr courage, 
which few soldiers lack. These men going into a wine 
house one evening, saw a Portuguese peasant imprudently 
tell over his money, and observing that the sum was con- 
siderable, a portion of it being gold, they determined to 
fob him. The one said to the other, " Stay you here, and 
keep the old rascal in view, while I run home fbr our 
cloaks and pistols — the money we want and the money 
we must have, let the consequences be what they may." 
Accordingly this man, whose name was Downes, hurried 
back to the Palace and provided himself with the cloaks 
and weapons, while the other, called Thorpe, managed to 
delay the peasant till his comrade returned. 

At last the peasant mounted his ass and went forward, 
Downes and Thorpe Mowing at a little distonee, till they 
13» 



cleared the Umstt and emerged iolo a plaiaef eewMnvUe 
extent ** Now then,** said Downes, ^ you go up aa4 
knock the rascal orer. If he resists I will joiii you, but 
if you can rob him by yourself it will be so mueh the 
better.*' Thorpe did as he was desired, and beings armed 
with a thick stick he struck the P(»tuguese a blow oa 
the head and levelled him. But the old man*s heart was 
resolute, or else he loved his money so much that Thorpe 
found it a more difficult matter than he had supposed to 
overcome him ; and his comrade hearing the peasai^'s 
cries, ran forward and lent his aid in suppressing them. 
The poor countryman was plundered ; but Downes was 
not content. ** He*ll be at the barracks to-morrow, you 
may depend upon it We must despatch him on the 
spot, otherwise we*ll have no good of the money.'* It 
was no sooner said than done. The rascal held a pistol 
to the old man*s temple, and blew his brains out 

The ruffians came back to barracks as if nothing ex- 
traordinary had happened, and exhibited no traoe of the 
night*B work in their countenances. They acted, like- 
wise, with singular prudence } for they buried their ill- 
gotten hoard under a stone in the bank of the river, aad 
took only such trifling sums as from time tq time they 
conceived that they should require. The consequence 
was, that while men wondered whence they had their 
funds for treating, nobody was able to say that th^ had 
more than a trifle about them, nor, of course, to i^arfe 
them with unlawful proceedings. And as to the murder- 
ed man, no inquiry was ever made afier him. Human 
life was too lightly esteemed at that time, and in that 
country, to make the absence of an aged peasai^ from 
his home a subject of wonder ; and the miscreants, whose 
hands were red with his blood, ate and drank and were 
merry. 

At length one of them, Thorpe, fell sick, and was re- 
moved to the hospital He grew daily worse and worse, 
mi his recovery began to be despaired of; and then con- 
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ifkkoh imd abwbefed to lang^ ftwdu, tiidJie 
WAS a iiiis«f«ble oMtn indeed. He r&ved about an old 
man^s bloody oorpte, and uttered such shockin jr &nd in- 
coherent exclamations, that the nurses and patientp 
mmwd looked at him with horror, and asked him what 
he meant ? He groaned and desired that the quarter- 
naster might be sent for, to whom he made a full conies- 
•ion ; t^Ung him both the name of his partner in the 
crime, and the spot where the booty lay concealed. Now 
it hft|ipened that Downes was on guard that day, and 
would not come off till the evening of the next — a cir- 
comstanee which at once lessened the chances of his be- 
coming acquainted with his comrade's confession, and 
encouraged the quarter-master to look for corroborative 
proo^ ere he brought so serious a charge against him. 
Instead, therefore, of giving Downes into custody and 
getting the evidence of the sick man taken down, he 
communicated to me and to others the substance of 
Thorpe's story, and requested us to assist him in his 
endeavour to find the money. We searched all night 
.but were not sucoessfiil, and on the morrow Thorpe was 
dead. 

It is x)ot oflen that such a crime goes unpunished. 
There is a voice in the blood of a murdered man which 
neither earth nor water can stifle — and rare, indeed, are 
.the instanoes in which the hand that has taken away a 
|»rother*s life grows cold by the operations of natural 
.disease. But in Uie case of the poor peasant, the avenger 
lagged in his pace, and Thorpe died miserable, and with 
him died the only evidence which could have brought 
Downes to the scaffold. For though the money was 
found where the wreiched culprit jrepresented it to be, 
Downes, when shown both it and the bag that contained 
it, denied all acquaintance with them. Moreover, there 
was nobody to make a complaint. The peasant had not 
been missed, or if missed, his family cared not to search 
for him ; and to put a man on his trial for an offence, of 



wbAdk thflie wti no pfo&t, wovM bsfe boen 
Dowaes oontiimed to do bis duty with the rogimeut ; and 
M BOW, I believe, respectably settled, somewhere in the 
north of Eagland. 

With the ezceptioii of this affair, I am unable to reeaH 
4o my recollection any occurrence during our four months' 
residence at Belem, which it would be worth while, at 
this distance of time, to oonunit to paper. At last an 
order reached us, to prepare for an immediate mareh inta 
Spain, where Sir John Moore*s army, though umdennood 
-to be in a career of victory, ftood in need of URmedkitft 
feinforoements. It was Christmas eve when we begMi 
our advance ; and during many days of incessant rain, 
we penetrated by Coimbra and Santarem to Abranles. 
Here we halted, and the weather deairing upi, spent soma 
weeks with great satisfaction ; espeoiaUy to me, to whom 
my friendly stars gave a billet in the bouse of a slng^^arly 
hospitable and obliging &mily. It consisted of an elderly 
gentleman and his three daughters, all exsessively food 
•f music, whose friendship I secured for ever, by «ngng^B|f 
•ome of our own band, and of the band oif a regimcHt 
belonging to the Grcrman Legion, to play for their amuse- 
ment. Accordii^ly, the sole hinderance to their favourite 
pastime being removed, they gave balls and sappers to 
their neighbours — all of whom they taught to regard mft 
as the founder of the feasts. I enjoyed myself eneeed* 
ingly under the roof of this wealthy Portuguese gentleman, 
and lefl, I have reascm to believe, no bad name be^ 
bind me. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Adventures in Pbrtugal— 1 go to Sidly— Occurrences there. * 

Thoucb there was not much to do, in a military sense, 
ii4uie the 30th occupied Ahrantes, it cannot be said that 
we were whoHy idle. We had gnards to momit and 
patrole to send out as regularly as if the enemy had been 
aesr ns, and, once at least, I had, while in charge of the 
ftrmer, well-nigh got into a serious scrape, llie case 
was this:— 

There is a rivulet in front of Abrantes, whidi is spanned 
by a wooden bridge, at the further extremity of which 
one of our inckets was in the habit of establishing itself 
It happened one ev^ng that I was ordered with a 
oorporitl and twelve men to repair to this post ; and that 
either through the negligence of the commissarieB, or 
beeaifiw our stores were exhausted, no supi^y was served 
sot to us of food or forage, as in like cases is the custom. 
The men had but a moiUhiul of biscuit, the horses a half, 
feed of barley ere they paraded, and we were marched off 
with an assurance, that in the course of the night or * 
Bext day, an allowance woi^ be forwarded to us. Well, 
we reached our ground, threw out our videttes, kindled 
our fire, and sat down ; but eight, nine, ten o'clock came, 
withottt bringing a morsel for us or for our animals. 
And BO it was tlm>ughout the night No supplies reached 
ns, and we foH as the dawn broke, both hungry and dis. 
satisfied, having tasted hardly any thing since noon on 
the day preceding. As may be imagined, our good 
hum(mr was not restored, when hour afler hour passed 
by without bringing the wished-for rations ; and at last, 
the general discontent became so great, that it seemed to 
me Beeessary to take some measures for its removal 

The horses had sought to aUay their hunger by gnaw- 



big the bark ftom the treefl under wliidi they 
picketed. We had looked in yain in oar haTersaekt, for 
even a few cmnibe ; when about eleven o*clock I deflired 
the corporal to take charge of the picket, while, with four 
men I went to the front in quest of vifree. ^ There wa« 
an extensive plantation of olive trees before us, through 
which having passed, we found ourselves on a wide plain ; 
at the farther extremity of which stood three houMB, 
detached some way one fVom another, but all of tban 
respectable. I determined to try whether in one or otb«r 
of these, the articles of which we stood so much ia need 
might be procured. The nearort at hand was, of oolBve, 
the most convenient to us, and we trotted towards il-^^ 
nothing grieved when we found that there were nnmeroiiR 
uutbuildings adjacent, and that it bore about it the air of 
a place of which the inhabitants could not possibly be 
paupers. Our first business was to examine the offices-^ 
i^ haply, we might discover a hen-roost, and our aeareh 
was eminently successful. Fowls in abundance were at 
foed— four or five of which were, after a tremeadiMB 
cackling, deposited, with their neeks eonsiderat^y elon- 
gated, in a haversack. But we wanted bread, we watiited 
wine, we wanted com for our horses ; and these were to 
be had only by making requisition for them. I accord- 
ingly dismounted at the door of the mansion itself and 
giving my reins to one of tiie four men, I entered, attended 
by the other three, the gfreat haU or lumbre. 

The family were there, consisting of a gentleiiian and 
several ladies, to whom I stated my case, and the urgent 
necessity there was for supplying me with what I wanted. 
I UAd them that we did not come as phmderers, sad 
pulling out some dollars, I desired them to name their 
own price and it should be paid. But they would not 
listen to me. The gentleman first said that be had 
nothing, and then peremptorily declared that whsctevar 
he might have, I should get no share of it High words 
ftUowed of oowse, and probably we aught h«r» gone 



•MB itfllMr, bm tliat oa& of tlM ImBm suddenly roM 
fiwra her Best, and opening a door near the fire-place, ran 
wp m. fltair that communicated witii it I paid no regrard 
to her movementfl) and was still arguing the point with 
tba Fadrone, when, to my horror^ down came an English 
stafilofficer, booted and spurred, and in full regimentals, 
to demand my business there. I told him exactly how 
«e wore situated, and showed him the money which I 
had tendered to the Portuguese, but my eloquBnoe had 
BO effect upon him. He abused me roundly, made me 
give him my name in writing, desired me to return forth- 
vitk to the |Mcket, and assured me that I should hear of 
the nattter afterwards. There was no disputing the will 
of my superior, so I obeyed ; and my little party rode 
bec^ to the luridge, the chagrin of all, but especially 
of myself being increased fourfold by Uie issue of the 
maottrmook 

At last the reU^ came, and after a fast of more than 
iowr-aad-twenty hours, we had rations served out to us. 
8emethipg< too, was said by way of apology for the 
neglect which had occasioned us so much suffering ; but 
I was not in a humour to understand it. I felt that I 
was in a scrape, and I could not tell what might be the 
eoose^uenoes. Proridenee, however, which has stood my 
ftiend en many occasions, did not dss^t me now. The 
Bsen were at staUes, littering up their horses &r the night, 
wheaintelligencecame in that the French were advancing; 
and tfaat the whole of the troops, both cavah^ and in- 
fimtry, were diieeted to get under arms and move to the 
Iront Immediately there was a sounding of trumpets 
and beating of drums in all directions. The infkntry ran 
to their pasades; we saddled, accoutred and mounted, 
aad in hidf an hour were in fdl march along the road to 
Et99M* Nothing resulted from the alarm, which proved 
to be groundless; &r the French discovering that Sir 
John Moore had taken the mountains (^ Grallicia, counter. 
macobed nqpeii him and left the Portuguese frontiec un. 



MMiled; but to me, the laovenent brooglit dti&mnmmm 
from the most serious hazard that throughout ray tw0^ 
and-twenty years* service as a soldier ever threateaed 
me. My friend, the staiF-officer, forgot, amid the bustle 
of an opening campaign, that he and I had ever met ; 
and it will not be doubted that I took especial care nevcf 
to refresh his memory. 

We advanced to Elvas, whence, after a so^iitfa ef a 
few days, we returned again to Abrantes. Sir Jkihn 
Moore, it appeared, had abandoned the contest in Spain* 
and there was no need for us over the border ; indeed it 
came out by and by that Abrantes itself was considered 
too far from the point of embarkation, and we w^» ze* 
called, first to Santarem, and eventually to Coimfara. 
Here we spent the remainder of the winter and the whole 
of the spring, our lives being such as soldiers usuallj 
lead in quarters, without producing any incident which 
it would be worth my while to describe ; ox in the de- 
scription of which the reader would be likely to take an 
interest But the early summer opened out iat vm 
brighter prospects. Sir Arthur Wellesley had returned 
to take the command of an army, which reposed in him 
unbounded confidence, and his arrival in the country 
gave an immediate impulse to the spirit of military pre- 
paration. There were reviews and musters, casting off 
broken-down horses, and supplying their places with 
better ; and finally, in the month of May, we were in 
frdl march towards the Douro, for the purpose, as was 
griven out, of rescuing Oporto from the dominion of Mar- 
shal Soult and his corps d*arm^e. 

Sir Arthur had brought with him a large accession to 
our cavahry force ; so that the 20th found itself brigaded, 
in this advance, with two other regiments, the 14tii aad 
16th of Light Dragoons. Genersd Cotton commanded 
us, and more than once we saw the enemy, but ejccept a 
skirmish here and there between our scouts and their 
rear-guard, we never brought them to action. Onoe, 
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iwle^ at a fh.ee calfed Albergaria Nova, we drew up, 
after a aerere night's march, in their j&ont, and as the 
eountry was open before us, we anticipated a brush, not- 
withstanding^ that their horse was well supported by 
riflemen; but no charge was made. On the contrary, 
our own infantry got the start of us, I can*t tell how, 
and we were but spectators of the excellent style in which 
they forced the French from their ground. 

On the 11th there was a sharp encounter near the vil. 
lage of Grijon, where a considerable body of the enemy 
made a stand, and General Stewart, now Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, conducted a brilliant charge by the 14th, and 
took many prisoners. The 20th, however, had no share 
in that action, neither, indeed, did they proceed fiirther 
than the heights of Carvalhos ; fbr the same night an 
order came which recalled us to Lisbon, there to be em. 
barked fbr the purpose of joining our two right squadrons 
in SicUy. I need not say, that to abandon the theatre of 
war, just as a campaign of surpassing interest has open- 
ed, is not a very agreeable task to a soldier. Neverthe- 
leM, we were certain that no reproach could attach to us, 
whose first duty it was to obey the commands of our su. 
p^ors; and if we were sorrowful as we turned our 
horses* heads to the rear, we experienced no feeling of 
shame. Our march was not attended by any circum- 
stances worthy of record. We reached Lisbon in safety, 
and the next day went on board of ship at Belem, and 
dropped down the Tagus. 

We had a tedious and uncomfortable passage to Sicily. 
Scarcely were we in the Bay of Biscay ere a storm arose, 
which scattered the fleet, and sent our ship for shelter 
into Carthagena — an admirable harbour, where we found 
the smoothest lying, and reflreshments of every kind pro- 
portionate to our wants. There we waited till the gale 
ceased, when again putting to sea, we prosecuted the re- 
mainder of our voyage without any accident, and reached 
the Bay <^ Messina in safety, 'the appearance of Mes- 
14 
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eina itself, and ihe noble scenery In rear of it, as Mield 
from the water in the clear light of a snmmer's daj, is 
unusaallj striking. I thought, indeed, that amid all my 
wanderings, I had nerer looked npon a more attractire 
landscape, and I was scarcely satisfied with gating when 
the boats were lowered, and we made ready to disembark. 
Yet I was nowise displeased to find myself once more 
upon earth's solid surface. Moreover, the meeting with 
old comrades, the friendly riiaking of hands, the anxious 
inquiries after those who would never come again — all 
this proved in its way inexpressiUy delightftd. Chir 
squadrons mardied into the quarters which tiieir fbllow* 
soldiers occujned, and fbr some days it was among us an 
unceasing routine of mirth and jollity. 

It is not necessary for me to give a detailed account of 
the condition of Sitnly, both political and military, when 
we arrived to do duty over its degenerate court, and to pro- 
tect its inhabitants from French domination. Charles 
YIL, driven fi'om his continental provinces, had long 
found an as^um in the island, and, supported by the 
English, contrived to enact there the part of a sovereign 
prince. His consort, however, was, for more reasons than 
one, suspected of holding the English alliance in disfiu 
Vour, and hence, though treated with the utmost defe- 
rence, her movements were watched with a degree of 
vigilance of which she was quite unconscious. Yet no 
circumstance, for many months afi»r our arrival, occurred 
to justify this circumspection, by confirming the bus|». 
cions in which it originated ; so that the ordinary affiurs 
of the country went on as if there had not been a party 
among its supreme governors to whom the existing order 
of things was detestable. 

With respect, again, to the military situation of flio 
island, that may be described in a few words. The bat- 
tie of Maida had been fought, and the impossibility of 
maintaining a footing on th^ continent of Italy was not 
only demonstrated, but, for the safoty of Sicily itself; 



vtronf and just fk^n were entmtointd. AkB|^ the oppo- 
site id^eres of Calabria a numerous army, under Murat, 
lay encamped, for the conToyance of which across the 
channel, scarce three miles in width, a numerous flotilla 
of gun-boats and open launches crowded the bays and 
harbours. On our side again, in addition to the naTal 
force, which was fiumidable, every preparation was made 
to resist and repel the invasion. From Faro Point all 
the way round to Skeleta, that is to say, to th^ suburbs of 
Messina itself, was one continued line of troops ; pickets, 
and detachments, occupying the beach at short intervals, 
while the main iMxiy lay in the towns and villages near. 
Moreover, on the hill above St Stephano, a telegraph 
station was erected, whence, on the first appearance of 
danger, an alarm, it was supposed, could be given ; while . 
patrols passing perpetually firom one station to another, 
rendered it next to impossiUe that a hostile foot should be 
planted, unobserved, upon the strand. 

Our first quarters in Sicily were at Messina, a large 
and handsome town, remarkable for the splendour of its 
cathedral, and at once protected and overawed by a strong 
citadeL We were here when the donq>iracy came to 
light, which the Queen, as appeared afterwards, had long 
been hatching, and, with the rest of the garrison, wet« 
kept finr some nights under arms, in expectation of a 
tmnult, if not of something more serious. How the 
movement began, or by what means it was detected, I am 
unable to say. All that I can relate, in reference to it, is 
this : that we received one night a sudden order to saddle 
and equip; and that going forth next morning, we found 
the house of Sir James Craig, the eomma,nder4a.chief, 
guarded by detachments both of horse and foot, and a 
couple of field pieces at the door. Then followed arrests 
beyond number, of noblemen and gentlemen, and <^ScerB 
of various ranks, some of whmn died under the hands of 
the common executioner; while others were sent into 
exile, J b^ve that it was &om one( of l^iese ccademned 



cpaipiMt^Hi that the tkmre wl^b tiM Qvieen hftd in the 
pro^ted riBing was diioovered. A Sfciliaii O^onel, 
having been coodemned to snflfer, was already at the foot 
of the gallows, when he prodneed a bundle of papers 
which told a cnriom tale ; while the consequences were, 
his own reprieve, or ultimate pardon, as well as the hasty 
flight of the Queen from Messina. She was pursued and 
overtaken ; and being sent back to Gerraanj, she there 
ended her days, leaving us free from the annoyance which 
her intrigues had constantly occasioned. 

Besides this, there bdell, while we occupied our quar- 
ters in the city, two events, of which, as they made a 
very deep impression upon me at the moment, I am bound 
to speak. The first of these was an eruption of Mount 
£tna ; the most remarkable that had oeeurred in the me- 
mory of the existing generation : the second, the appear- 
ance of the great comet, which showed itself in 1811 to 
all the nations of Europe. I recollect that on the mom- 
ing of the day when £tna burst forth, I was busy upon 
the parade-ground, drilling a batoh of recruits. There 
had been for some time previously an extraordinary dose^ 
ness of atraoaphereV but that day the heat was so intense 
that no one could breathe, except with difficulty, and, as 
it seemed, in opposition to a positive weight upon his 
chest ; yet there was no sunshine. On the contrary, the 
heavens were covered by a dense fog, which grew every 
moment darker, till by and by some large dr<^ of ram 
Ml with a heavy splash upon the pavement. I felt them 
strike me ; and on looking to my white trousers, observed 
that each left a stain behind as black as ink. The na- 
iives, dreadfully alarmed by the aspect which nature had 
put on, began to flee from their houses, anticipating, as- 
they took care to tell us, an earthquake ; but they were 
deceived. About ten o'clock a noise was heard as of dis. 
tant thunder; and immediately afterwards the thick 
clouds were illuminated to a degree which no language 
could adequately represent Mount Etna hadiburst his 



of ilfttae Mii uiM up to Imtm, 
iQMuig upon their boaoDM •tonm of a pnAiffimm site, 
■od covoring tha whole &ee oi the eisrreiuMUAg coontrf 
with A dark pal^ble powder, of whkh porHone were 
wafted aa fiur as the Maad of Maha. Meanwhile old 
Stromboli, though he emitted no fire, began to emoke tre. 
mendoosly, while mere a£ lava we^ powing down the 
ttdee of £tna, iaTolving whde tracts of coltiTaled knd 
in itretrierahle ruin. 

I need not panee to relate how i tTengijr the mnieeity of 
all daeeei, natives as well sa fereigners, was exeited, or how 
thej hastened to ascend the moontain, in order that thej 
might observe near at hand the whole process of the emp. 
tioa. For mjwel^ the natvre of ray daties confined me to 
the oaty, over which, not long afterwards, the great comet 
made ito appearance. I know not how this memorable 
visiter may have shown himself in England, at the nature 
of the feeUngs which his arrival excited among such as 
beheld him; bot in Sicily, the light whidi he shed 
aronnd rivalled that of day— at least it much surpassed in 
brilliancy the brightest moonshins. It wiU ranch surprise 
me if I ever cease to look back vdthout wonder on the 
effect produced by his coming ; or to treasure up the sen- 
sations of astonishment, not unmixed with awe, of which 
I was conscious, while niglrt after night I watebed hia 
eccentric progress* 

The comet had disappeared and Etna was once more 
at rest, when the 20th Dragocms received instruetions to 
furnish a sergeant's party &r duty at Faro Point I was 
employed upon this service, and ibr many weeks command, 
ed a detachment of twelve men ; out of which two order- 
lies were each day at the disposal €i the General, whose 
business it was to observe tiiat part of the coast During 
the whole of that period the common routine of our exts- 
tenee was this« By day all except the orderlies occupied 
quarters in a house not far removed from the batteries and 
intreucbwento with which the neok of the poini was 
14* 



eoforod. Bf niglit wne patrolled in tfcie <ttMll«i of St 
Stephaae; wUe the reo^ader, soreplBif iudee for these, 
edvee in the eend, elept hi theor ekniks, ftiUy axmed md 
aeoeutred, with the brrdlee of their honee ftstesed to their 
wrietf. Neither w^etheeeprecftiitioBeeiiiieeeflBftrj. !». 
mediately; oppoeite, along a range of commaBding' heightji, 
Btood hvuidreda of white tents, aiowid which we could 
distingniah, even with the naked eye, crowds of aoldiers 
collected. It was their custom to descend every night, 
and to embark on board of the vast flotilla which lay at 
anchor near the shores, from which, as the morning 
dawned, they as regularly withdrew, and returned to the 
camp. Now our chieft wisely candoded that a manGBO- 
yre, so often practised for the pnrpoee of deceiving, might, 
8o<mer or later, be converted into a real atta<^ ; and they 
v^ere determined, let it come when it might, not to be 
caught napping. The consequence was that the whole 
extent of seashore, from the Point of Faro to Messina, . 
was nightly covered with armed men, not in^ed toffi. 
ciently numerous to oppose a landing, if attempted in 
force, but adequate to all the purposes both of offering a 
temporary resistance, and giving an alarm to the main 
body. 

It must not be imagined, however, that tire armies thus 
opposed to one another abstained firom other and more 
serious methods of mutual annoyance, than by parades 
and demonstrations. The enemy's gun-boats would, from 
time to time, put to sea, and ours meeting them about 
midchannel, various sharp enoonnters took place. As 
often as this occurred, we landsmen watohed the issue 
with an intensity of interest, such as must be ^t to be 
understood ; a feeling which was indulged in to ita utmost 
extent by the enemy as well as by our own soldiers. For 
we could see them clustering on the brow of the o^mmHc 
hill, and waving their caps, while their shouts, which the 
wind blew towels us, were heard by us 4ks distinctly as 
the roar of the combatant's artillery. It was not, for the 



MdM ipaxt, Muaf s wiflh that Hmm oonteiAt shoald be 
waged to an extremity, bat oecasu^ally both sides fbugkL 
as if tbey were in earnest f and once at least our g^allant 
aeamen, though thej won the battle, did not prevail tUl 
jifter their courage and endofance had been both tried to 
l&e uttermost. 



CHAPTER XV. 

More adventures in Sicily. 

While the naval forces of England and France thus 
came ocseasicmally into collision, the soldiers on both sides 
gazed upon one another as two angry dogs are apt to do, 
whose chains will not permit them to meet I cannot teU 
exactly what space there may be between Faro Point and 
the Calabrian coast; but that the one lies within long 
cannon-shot of the other we had the best means of deter- 
mining ; as well from the practice of the enemy's gu^nen 
as from that of our own. The French had on the slope <^ 
the opposite hill a lofiy flag.staff with a long six-and-thirty 
pounder beside it, mounted on a traversing carriage. 
From this, which we were accustomed to call Long Tom, 
it was their ** constant habit of an afternoon" to give us a 
salute, to which we invariably replied from a battery of 
four-and-twenty pounders planted not far above the high- 
water mark. That our shot were admirably thrown we 
could perceive, because more than once they cut down the 
French flag-staff^ a hit which never &iled to call forth 
from us the loudest cheering. Neither were the French 
gunners less skilful in their vocation. On both sides a 
great elevation was used, so that the balls fell in many in- 
stances almost perpendicularly, yet they never w^it very 
wide of their mark on either side, and the escapes among 
OS w^re well-nigh miraculous. Take the following exaju- 



I W9M Biyielf recliBiaf , one day, npoa » Mit of «inicli<-« 
a ttretciier which I had placed in one corner of my room 
—with a dgar in my month and a cap of wine beaiide ido« 
when down came a cannon-ball throogh the roof and 
•truck the stooe floor within' a yard of me. Being a good 
deal spent it rolled towards the partition, through whicfa« 
as it was made of deal, it burst, and then running over 
the foot of another man, who lay on a blanket in an ad- 
joining apartment, it lamed him for life. Not yet ex- 
haasted, it passed through a second partition and tumbled 
into the kitchen, beneath the grate of which, to the 
astonishment of several persons who witnessed its evolo- 
ticms, it made a final lodgement. There was of coarse a 
•earch made in the house for the purpose of ascertaining 
the extent of damage done, and though all pitied the poor 
wounded trooper, all at the same time admilted that 
matters might have been worse. 

On another occasion, an officer being aboat to shave in 
his tent, had suspended his looking-glass against the tent 
poie, and called repeatedly to his servant to fetch hot 
water. The man was out of the way, so the officer ran 
himself to the kitchen, which chanced to be near at hand, 
fyt the purpose of supplying his own necessities. He was 
acarcely gone when Long Tom struck his looking-glass, 
shivered it to pieces, cut the tent pole in two, and levelled 
the tent with the ground. Without doubt the gentleman 
owed his life to the temporary negligence of his servant. 

Another occurrence, though not less remarkable, was 
more unfortunate in its results. General Henebere, com- 
manding at this station, occupied a house close to the 
beach, in front of which a sentinel was always mounted. 
It happened on a certain day that the enemy directed 
more than the usaal quantity of fire at this house, inso- 
much that the sentinel observing the baUs throw up the 
■and around him, became impatient. He therefore retired 
into a court, outside <^ which he had heretofore been 
pacing, and shut the gates. He was yet in the act of 
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hgbetdng the latch, when a ball came, shivered the staple 
to pieces, and killed him on the spot. So much for getting 
out of the way to avoid a fate which is reserved for us. 

On a fourth occasion I saw a ball strike the ground 
nemr a battery, at which some men were working. It 
seemed to be quite spent, for it was travelling along the 
beach like a cricket ball when the force which has sent it 
from the bowler's hand is exhausted; and an artificer, 
being, I presume, of this opinion, ran up and clapped hit 
spade befi>re it. It snapped the spade asunder as if it had 
been a thread and bounded forward ; but it inflicted no 
damage on any one — as another did, not long aflerwards. 

Two artillery officers happened to meet at a mortar 
battery, and were giving directions for settling the bed, 
when a ball came with such precision of aim, that it slew 
them both.* It will be seen, therefore, that though the sea 
was between us, neither we nor the French troops were 
absolntdy out of danger, and the progress of a short time 
tojBlced to prove that dangers greater and more urgent 
were continually impending. 

The summer of 1811 had passed away without any 
e£fbrt on the part of the enemy to invade us, and though 
we relaxed in no degree from our vigilance, a conviction 
began naturally to gain ground, that Murat would never 
embark on an enterprise so pregnant with danger. Our 
patrols, therefore, while they went their rounds night after 
night, did so with a sort of moral conviction on their 
minds that they should meet with nothing to alarm or 
molest them. 

It was in this spirit that two dragoons passed, one 
night in the month of September, from Skeleta to St. 
Stephano, and reported at the latter place, as others had 
done before them, that all was well. They then fiiced 
about, and having paused only to tighten their girths and 
give their horses an opportunity to shake themselves, they 
rode back in the direction from which they had come. It 
was now drawing towards daybreak, and in the eastern 
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sky a brighter and brighter glow was eoatinnally- app o« i » 
ing* 

At last the dawn came in, by the glimmering of wlii^ 
they beheld, jost under the hill on which the telegrapli 
stood, groups of men collected on the shore and aHumlMr 
of boats rocking upon the water. 

The dragoons, taking it for granted tiiat they 'wegi^ 
fishermen returned from plying their trade, approacslied 
them; and their astoniriiment may be conoeived ipirlieii 
they ascertained that it was a party of the enemy. ^Hbe 
'fiict, indeed, was this. Murat, finding tiie breese set ftfr 
fix>m the Calabrian shore, had ordered his fiotiHa to put io 
•ea, and to pass, by its three divisions, to Messina, St. 
Stephano, and Faro Point; one of whidi, destined to mot 
upon the centre oi our line, succeeded in gainiagr Hg 
haven. It is probable, too, that had the FVench been 
more perfect masters of their business, a serieHB aflbir 
would have taken place ; for the flotilla of boats was ymgy 
numerous, ajid appeared crowded with soldiers, so that aM 
that was needed to give the invader at least a dianoe m£ 
success, was, that his opponents riiould receive no alarm 
ere he had eiSbcted his landing. But when oar ' meo, ^m. 
discovering their mistake, wheeled about, some FtenA 
soldiers, in order to stop them, fired — a most unwise pvo» 
ceeding, which had the immediate effect of putting all the 
pickets within hearing on the alert The eonsequeuee 
was, that while the greater portion of Murat's nausqiiilD 
fleet was yet at sea, brigade after brigade was in M] 
march to oppose him, and to the fiirthest extremity of e«r 
line we were all under arms waiting for orders. Mttrat 
was very brave, but he^ was not then insane. He ther^lbre 
drew off with as many of his people as he oonld re^mbark, 
while the remainder, left to themselves, dispersed and Atd 
like hunted robbers to the mountains. There ihe 'pea- 
santry tracked them out and would have put them idl to 
death, but for the intervention of our troops, by w^isut 
about eight hundred prisoners were made, indadkif ■«««.. 
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I oC rmik, vad wtaang otben in ftide«de.oamp of 
the intrasWe King himselC 

I wtm still OB diit|r at Faro Point when the alarm of an 
amsiim was given, consequently, except by standing for 
•oaae hours beside my horse fully accoutred, I took no 
part in &e business. Not long afterwards, however, my 
partgr was relieved, and we marched back to our quarters 
si Messina. I do not recollect that there happened during 
mj second sojooxn there any thing deserving of record, 
wriess aa extraordinary display of credulity among the 
pse^,and an act of remarkable knavery by a priest, 
deserve te be so accounted. I have not forgotten that 
both afiBaotod me very strongly at the moment, though I 
Qweh question whether they will bear to be described ; 
aevextheless, here they are. 

In a certain part of Messina remarkable for the low 
IvoAigmcy of its inhabitants, and fronting a street which 
was not frequented except by the most abandoned cha- 
noters, stood a convent of Benedictine monks— one of 
Urn gates of which wna surmounted by a picture of the 
Virgin, befere which a lamp was kept perpetually bum- 
ing* The picture, being painted on copper, was covered 
hf a s^aas, and, with a gilt fhime, fkced the southwest, 
so as to be exposed to the influence c^ a burning sun, at 
the very hours when his power is the greatest. One 
OMsning, the monk whose business it was to provide that 
tine lamp should never go out, announced to the pious in- 
habitanU of «« Black Dog Street,** that the Virgin had 
Wtfi, The intelligence spread like wildfire through the 
eity ; and fiom all its quarters flocked the high and the 
lew, the rieh and the poor, to witness this great miracle. 
Now, the monks were not disposed to let the miracle pass 
m^voiftably for themselves ;— -they encouraged the people 
In eoote fiifward, but they laid in their way baskets, wine, 
easksy and boxes, with small orifices in the lids, all of 
U^sm enip^. Into these the ipiaoa were invited to cast 
vkM, oil, bread, firuU, fowls, and valuables of 



evefjr d^atm^^oOi; aaid» to do tfasm jatM, tiie iiliBratilf 

of the Messineans could scarcely be «iirpaned« In gnu 
titude to the holy fiithera^ who erected a temponry stMr- 
case for their aocommodation, by meaDs of which they 
might ascend and view the weeping Virgin &ce to fiuM^ 
they filled, over and oirer again, die vessels that w^e laid 
in their way ; while, the nM>re to encourage them ija mo 
pious a proceeding, a grand procession of all the t^mtgy 
took place. With the bishop at their head, and carryiiigf 
the Host in great state, a whole regiment of priests and 
monks walked two and two from the convent stqps to the 
cathedral, while his lordship took care to exhc^ his flaek 
to walk worthy of the high distinction with wloch tfasjr 
had been honoured. Nor is this all. There appearcd, 
the morning of the second day, a legend beside the pie- 
ture, which accounted for this extraordinary display of 
sorrow on the part of the Virgin: she wept beosiise a 
country so pre-eminently Christian as Sicily should fam.ve 
passed under the dominion of heretics. 

All this was very well — that is to say, it served ths 
purposes of the monks to admiration ; but the English 
authorities were scarcely jdeased with it. They, there- 
fore, commanded the artist by whom the painting had 
been executed to be brought to the spot, and proved, 
through him, that the miracle was. not so porteatoos as 
the good bishop had described it. The heat of the BOB, 
it appeared, had melted the lead, and caused the paint to 
run. Still the offerings were presented— they coold not 
be restrained ; and though the vtrritten aceount of- the 
Virgin's sorrows was taken away, I never heard that the 
bishop or his clergy exerted themselves to persuade the 
people that she had not wept at alL 

The second circumstance to which I hi^e alluded may 
to the reader seem still more trivial, thouf^ to me it wai 
affecting enough when it occurred. 

There was a Siciliaa nobleman, the Prince Salvesti^ 
GustaveUio de St. Stephano, who d^ bm tibebooMorto 
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\ noliee sne « |food dtfal, and ta maiEe me 1^ eompanioB 
more tham onoe, opon a shooting expedition. He had a 
ebaplara — Don Titto — whose vioarage adjoined th« 
Frince's chapel, where, as tiie house was a largfe one, the 
dei^geaiit-Major of the 120th, with some others, myself 
among the nnmber, had their qnarters. Don Titto kept 
a horse, and heing very desirous of getting it into good 
Qondkion, he conoeived that his purpose would be heA 
senred by feeding it — not on his own straw and barley-^ 
but upon the beans and oats that ^ere served out fbr our 
cbargers. Now, stores of this description are always 

I OBDimitted to the charge of the Sergeant-Major — and 

I ours, being surprised at the havoc that was made in his 
sacks, destevd the man who waited upon him to keep a 
sharp watch. The man did so, and in an evil mement 
fiir poOT Don THto, caught him in the very act ci Ming 

i aa enormous nose-bag out of a sack of beans. He seiz^ 
the thief immediately, gave the alarm, and assisted the 
Sergeant-Major to tie the nose-bag round the Padre's 
■BG^ and drag him into the Prince's presence. I never 
heard a human being beg fbr mercy in language more 
^ject than that which Don Titto employed. He fell 
BpeQ hie knees, and entreated that they would spare him. 
The Sergeant-Major, however, was inexorable ; and Don 
Tittoi, being sent about his business, was never heard of 



Tlie period of the occupation of ^cily was remarkable 
fer the prevalence of crime among that portion of the 
Mtisfa army which was empl<^d in the service. How 
to aeeeont fer the circumstance I do not pretend ; but it 
is certain that a greater quantity of murders were per- 
petrated, and more acts of depredation committed by the 
SngUdi troops, while they held Sicily in their hands, 
than by the iR^wle of the Didce of Wellington's finrces in 
Spam, though surpasaittg them at least feur to one in 
point of ffiBi^rs^ On one occasion, fer example, a 
•skUer b el sa giag to an infeatry regiment same off gvard 
15 



ftl nighty and IbcliBf Alignad, Uf down vsjptm hk b«d, hi 
•rdef to 8leep-T-4at was hindered ^Ntm sleefuiif by tbe 
■ergeant <^ his aqm^d — ^who, sittiDg in tbe same roonit 
e&tered into an ammated omiveraatioii with those aboat 
him. TIm weary man lodied up, and begged the ser* 
geant to be silent; a request with whieh the speaker did 
not think fit to oomply. Again the man raised himtfelf 
OB his elbow, and declared with an oath, that if the ser- 
geant would not hold his tongne, and permit him to sleep, 
he wocdd blow his brains out The sergeant paid no 
ethtf regard to his threat than to laugh at it ; but he 
little knew the sort of person with whom he was triflia|f. 
The man sprang firom his bed, deliberatdy Uxk down i^ 
musket from the arms^aek, and shot the n<m.^mnusi> 
atoned officer dead on the spot He was, of course, tried 
•-^fbund guilty — condemned — and executed ; a poor com- 
pensation for the life which in his anger he had taken 
away. 

On another occasion a soldier was caught by a pisano, 
plundering his vineyard. The countryman either wished 
to seize the robber, or in some way or another excited 
his fury, for a struggle took place, and the Sicilian was 
killed. The court which tried the murderer found him 
guilty on the clearest evidence, and he was sentenced to 
be hanged. In order to give to the execution as much 
solemnity as possible, all the troops in garrison were 
orders to attend; while a prodamatton went fortii, in 
Uie Sicilian language, which called upon the pei^le to 
come and witness the zeal with which the Et^grlish a^ 
thorities were prepared to protect their Rves and pro^ 
perties. Large crowds of men, women, and children, 
came together where the scaffold was erected, and three 
eannon-shot were fired to warn them of the approach of 
the hour which was to dose the marauder's eyee upon 
the world for ever. The first gun gave notice that the 
prisoner had quitted his dungeon ; the booming of the 
seeoBd told that he had reached the fMi pii^lbrmf and 



wliMi-tiM tfaM Mttl itt eohoM aiiMii; the roote of MiaQiit 
Slaft, the cbop fell. It wm a hideous cpeotacle— for the 
tofe hemg week, aed the men heeTj, the former ga^e 
wey, and the wretched ereatnre was taken op, bndsed 
fifem the gfrotmd, bat quite sensible. A pause necessarily 
oeeorred ere a fresh rope ooold be prociued, and then he 
ceased to tive. 

Stienge to saj, the effect ef this example was so dig ht, 
that the very same day a man <^ De Rollers, a for^gn 
legiment in the English service^ was pat in con&iement 
fer murdering his wife. He luid gone home from the 
esscntion, qmrrelled wkh the poor woman about some 
trifle, and stihbed her to the heart He, too, sufibred the 
penalty which the laws both of God and man have 
awarded to the homicide. Yet the praetioe continned 
oecasieaally, amid such aggrarations of hcnror, as to 
dliill the blood of those who listened to the tale at the 
moment^ and effectuaUy to hinder me from adverting to 
it new. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Proceed to Minorca, and thence to Spain. 

Sixth was the order of my existence in Sicily for a 
period of many months, daring which the SK)th Dragoons 
may be said to have been constantly on daty ; till in the 
lommer of 1819, an order reached us to prepare for more 
active emi^oyment somewhere on the continent. Our pre* 
fiarBtioos were soon oom]rfeted, and on a beautifiil day in 
June we embarked on board of transports at Messina, 
whence we passed round 16 Melazzo, where the rest of 
the eoavoy joined us. We never oast anchor in the latter 
rsadstead, bnt kept beating on and off, while those at the 
head of afiairs were adjusting their jrfans ; aHer which 
the fleet put to sea with a light but favourable breess. 
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«a to Port MahoB, where, in an excellent liarbour, tfafi 
■bipe oaM aachiN^ uui a aignal was made to land ihfi 
Uoopa Minorca, it appeanMl^ waa the appointed reo- 
4i«reut for the eoiiro e3q>edition of which the Sicilian 
•jrmy &fm»d bat a part ; and till the expected reioforoo- 
menti should oome up, it was judged expedient to re- 
fireah both men and horses. Accordipgly, on a snail 
island, divided firom the main by a narrow chaonol <Mr 
Isri^, we disembsikod with all our equipments; and here 
fcr sevoral weeks we amused ourselves eating and drink- 
kif , and egpraising the animalt^ which even a brief ooa- 
fiaettOBt on board of ship had cramped and stififened* 
Neither wore we hindered from orossiag over in. our tucns 
W Port Mahon, and spending a di^ among its sh<^ and 
§€ravamarie$i so that upon the whole the season of in- 
activity passed agreeably enough; and we almost la- 
mented when it came to a conclusion. 

While we lay in this situation, there occurred to. me an 
adventure, of which, because of certain events that befell 
at a subsequent period, it is necessary that I should give 
an account Like .the rest of the sergeants I took fre- 
quent advantage of my position to visit Port Mahon ; 
and, as soldiers are apt to do, found out a good house of 
entertainment, and frequented it regularly. I found that 
it was the -resort of a young countryman of my own, a 
fomarkably handsome and intelligent youth, by name 
Conrad Hettendorff^ between whom and myself an ao- 
qua in t a nce was soon struok up, which ripened by dsgicefm 
into friendship* Conrad had received an excellent educa- 
tion, and was possessed of some properrty. He bad been 
brought up to the mopsantile profession, aJ^ was a clerk 
in <me <^ the chief houses in Gibraltar, where a young 
lady, the daughter of an <^oer of rank, belongin^^ to the 
ganison, won his heart, ajid gave him her own in retum. 
The attachment could not, of course, be revealed; but 
the lovers met frequently, and somethiug was talked about 



tn elopdmecif^ wHen Ute fltther «f the TOtiftf kdy dii^ 
covered how matters steod, and put a stop to the eoiift. 
ship. Poor Conrad, in short, was oMiged to qtiH the 
rode, and bad m conieqnmiee repaired to Minorea, where, 
beingf an ezceHent Spaniard, he soon fbnnd eni|do3mient 
In a connting.hoase. But his raind was unsettled. Tl» 
rontme of a merean^le life grew odiom to him, and he 
kmged fer a more active occupation. He told me hb 
tale, and then proposed to enlist in a corps, of which I 
shall have^ occasion to speak more at targe bj-and-bj, 
and accompany us to Spain. As may be imagined, I did 
sot oppose myself to an arrangement which at on<« 
assured to the army an excellent recruit, and gfave me 
the promise of Ihe society of a man lor whom I had 
ibrmed a mneere attachment Conrad aeoompanied me 
htu^ to my quarters, was gkdly accepted by the com- 
inandiag officer, and took his place among the Fordgn 
Hussars. 

Meanwhile a large force of Spaniards arrived day by 
day to strengthen us, and a fleet of the most formidable 
appearance crowded the haHx>ur ; on board of which, so 
soon as an adequate supply of stores had been laid in, 
we took our stations. The weather was beautiful, though 
intensely hot, and the breezes fair, so that we held our 
Course in admirable order, and free fhnn every accident, 
tifl the bay of Bknes opened out before us. Hie scenery, 
as we swept over the quiet waters of the gitlf, became 
interesting in the extreme. A shelving beach, covered 
with tow underwood, and etndded in all directions with 
villages, hamlets, and country-houses, gave place by de. 
grees to a fine open country, fkr away in the background 
oi which uprose tiie Pyrenean Mountains, leaning like 
dark clouds ag^ainst the horizon. On our right, and 
withiB peint.bHink range of the sea, stood the castle of 
Tosa, from the battlements of which the FVench flag was 
waving ; while sweeping round fhxm it we could detect, 
15* 



mkk tbtt mid of —r telwcu y w, h>g» hadw#f - teo B^ i« 
petition. 

Th«re ooold be no doubt wha^te^er a« to ^ etandajrd 
under which they eerved. The whole of the cfietrict w«« 
known io be in the eaemj'B poeeession; and we fatherad 
from the epeotade belbre ue, that >a dieetiibarkaitiett 
effected here would soon brin^ «■ into piaetioal ao- 
fflttantance^with their t3Fatein of warfare. 
. We ateered into the bay elowlf and maje^caUy ; fiir 
the number of Teesele^ great and email, that eompoeed 
^ur fleet waa prodigioua ; and having approached a» neat 
to t^e ahore as the Admiral considered to be pradent, fwa 
let go our anchors. Neither was any thing fiirther ail* 
tempted that day. We lay per^eotiy stUl ; and as W9 
were just out of gunshot of tlie French batteries, and no 
Qiders were inued of any kind, our sole empleymeiitoott* 
sisted in making surveys of the beach* It eeemed as if 
the enemy had long been jealous of this spot ; for they 
had a formidable army coUeeted when we arrived f and 
each new hour brought scnne aeeession to its strength c 
indeed we could pero^ve columns of horse and foot 
marching from every point of the compass towards the 
rising ground, <m winch our original acquaintances •stood. 
Now, though willing to give our chi^fii credit for as mneh 
of foresight as attaches to men in general, we wece not 
without our misgivii^ when we beheld that all the 
activity manifosted was on the side of the French. Why 
this delay in landing ? -Why wMt till such a foree ehoold 
be collected in our front, as must render the very opening 
of the campaign a service of extreme hasard ? Such ' 
were the observations that passed from man to man, 
when that sun set, and another, and another, wHbout 
bringmg the expected ord^ to disembark ; till by.4u^by 
the hearts of the bravest began to foil them, and we Btt»> 
peoted that the whole affair would be mismanaged. 

At last, after occupying our anchorage four whole days, 
during which many vessels, which had lagged b^und. 
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JNiiad OS, a mgml wm hmtg oiit fma ih» A^inPs 
ship, that three days* provisions should be cooked ajEid 
KKued to the troops. This was followed by a second 
order for the boats of the fleet to be hoisted out, and ths 
kading to be begun as soon afier dawn on the moriaw 
a» eircuiBstanees would allow. 

There was some bustle and much rejoicing on board 
o«r transport, when the signals being interpreted to th^n, 
the xnen. ceeeived instructions to prepi^e. Pork was 
hoiled, biscuit measured out, arms inspected, pouches 
stored with ammunition. After which, the horses being 
dressed as carefully as their straightened berths would 
allow, we lay down in our cloaks. Among us, who 
knew what war was, there was comparatively little 
excitement. We understood the importance of going 
&esh into action, and therefore slept soundly. Among 
the young hands it was difiOsrent ; but upon both classes 
the dawn came with its accustomed regularity, and the 
trumpets sounded. We sprang to our feet^ got np our 
horses, saddled and equipped them for field-service, and 
lowered them into the dat boats that were already 
alongside to receive them. Finally, about six o'clock, 
the flotilla moved oS^ and a line was formed with armed 
barges in front, that seemed to stretch well nigh across 
the bay« 

The sun had by this time risen, and the day being 
calm and bright, we could observe with great exactness 
the preparationft which the enemy had made to give us a 
>velcome. Along the face of the rising ground, in rear 
of the hipnlets, four or five dense columns of inflmtry 
stood flist, at such distances, the one from the other, that 
they needed but to wheel up, and a perfect line would be 
formed. In rear of these was a strong force of cavalry, 
the men as yet standing beside their horses ; while field- 
pieces were run forward, and guns of a heavier metal 
showed their muzzles here and there firom behind a wall 
or embankment As yet, however, all was quiet We 
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lay considerably beyond cannon shot, tfaongfa in mo- 
mentary expectation of an order to push on ; and the 
enemy appeared too much at home in the business in 
which they were going to be engaged, to put themselves 
out of the way nnnecessarily. 

At length the signal gun was fired, and the flotilla be. 
gan to advance. It was a magnificent spectacle ; and the 
absolute silence which prevailed, broken only by the 
Splashing of the oars in the water, produced upon me a 
very powerful effect Yet the excitement, if such it may 
be called, of which I was conscious, never unmanned me 
for a moment. I continued to sweep the French position 
with my glass, fix)ra which, by and by, the uprising of a 
column of smoke gave testimony that they were not in- 
different to our proceedings. T^ey had thrown a shell, 
which dropped short by so wide a space as to call forth a 
laugh from our rowers ; and we pushed on, still preserving 
our line with an accuracy that was very remarkable. 

We had got within the range of their heavy guns, the 
shot from several of which passed over us, when a signal 
from the fleet commanded the flotilla to halt. It was 
obeyed, of course ; and- we lay on our oars while the 
man.of.war*s barges and galleys crept on towards the 
shore and began with great diligence to take soundings. 
They were saluted both from the beach and from the 
castle with frequent discharges, but paid no regard to 
them, continuing to ply their task not only with diligence, 
but as it seemed, very slowly. Our men, therefore, once 
more betook themselves to the office of speculating — 
" How can this be accounted for ? — ^What's the matter 
now?" These were the questions which became more 
and more urgent in proportion as the day stole on, till, in 
the end, it was pronounced by many, and by myself 
among the number, that no landing would take place that 
day. Neither were we deceived in this opinion. Afler 
we had lain till a good portion of our prog was consumed, 
and the intense heat had affected us rather painfully, a 



mgpal of recall was hung out, and the tro&ps returned 
about five in the aflernoon to their respective ships. Im- 
mediately horses and men were taken on board, and all 
things resumed the appearance which had been worn two 
days previously. 

The plan upon which our Admiral and General had 
acted was excellent By. making a demonstration in the 
gulf of Blanes, they drew tliither every squadron and 
battalion of French troops that was disposable, and placed 
them on a plateau, whence it was impossible for them to 
act against the real landing, which had been resolved on 
at a point that was far more accessible. Moreover, they 
had managed matters so well, that not till the wind set 
fiiir for their true destination, was this show of disem- 
barkation made; and the very same night, as soon as 
darkness had set in, the whole fleet got under way. An 
eighteen hours' passage carried us, by this means, into 
the bay of Alicant, and the few French troops that lay 
there, hastily evacuating the place, we were all on shore, 
and organized as a movable army, without having sui- 
tained the slightest annoyance. 

Alicant, as is well known, used to be a place of consi. 
derable trade, and is commanded by a citadel, of which, 
though they occupied the town, the French had never ob- 
tained possession* The town is separated from the su- 
burbs by a double wall, built at a time when artillery 
could have been little used in sieges, and, therefore, inca- 
pable of sustaining the attack of a regular army. Never- 
thelesa, it formed no bad ajppui for the operations which 
we were appointed to conduct, because it supplied us with 
good quarters, and was accessible by the fleet ; and our 
chie^ General Maitland, lost no time in availing himself 
of the advantages that were secured to him. The French, 
to be sure, being few in number, and taken completely by 
surprise, did not venture to face us. They fell back, on 
the contrary, towards Elda and Vincente, two villages 
about six miles distant from the to\vn ; while we, esta- 



Ukhinf oiir*piokets a little way in advance of the walbt, 
underwent that species of organization which is in aH 
cases necessary to fit an army for active operations in the 
field. 

There had been raised in Sicily a corps calted Ure Fo. 
reign Hussars, an independent squadron, which mnsterad 
about a hundred and twenty men, the natives of almost 
every country under heaven. To the command of that 
body Captain Jacks, of the 20th, had been appointed; 
and while we lay in Alicant, I saw my name in orders^ 
as serjeant-major under him. These foreigners, with the 
20th, and a regiment of Brunswick Hussars, constiti|ted 
the advanced guard of the army, and were sui^wrted ftgr 
three regiments of the line of the King's German Legion, 
a regiment of German Rifles, and a strong and most in. 
telligent battalion called the Calabrian Free Corps. It 
was our business, of course, to furnish the pickets, and to 
go abroad whenever a reconnoisance might be necessary; 
and I do not think that I deal unfiurly by any •other 
troops, when I say that none could have performed these 
duties more accurately. The enemy could not make a 
move, either in advance or retreat, without oar observing^ 
it We stole in upon them day and night, so as to see 
with our own eyes all that tiiey were doing ; and the 
couhtry people being fiiendly, we were never at a loss finr 
intelligence, which rarely fiiiled to be confirmed by the 
event. We ascertained, for example, afler we had been 
about a fortnight in possession of Alicant, that the enemy 
were not at their ease in Vincente. We pushed them 
there, though delicately, and they retreated ; upon which 
our outposts took possession of the ground as they aban. 
donedvit, and those in rear felt more secure by reason of 
the wider space that was before them. 

We had been thus circumstanced about a week, when 
inteUigence reached us that the enemy were advandng 
in great strength. Crowds of peasants pouring in with 
bundles on their backs, confirmed the rumour ; and the 
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ootposto received orders to M\ back skinnislung, to a po- 
sitioii outside the walls of Alicant 

Our informants had not deceived us ; for about noon 
osk, the 18th August, the French appeared in front of the 
pickets, which, acting up to the instructions communi- 
eated in the morning, retired skirmishing upon the line. 
Bf And by the heads of the French columns showed 
themselves in front of the main body, which stood to 
their arms ; and after a short time spent in mancBUvring, 
a cannonade opened, and the battle began. 

The nature of the ground <m which we stood was such 
as to prevent cavalry from acting, consequently I was 
lUtle more than a spectator of this affair, which lasted 
from two o'clock in the afternoon till dark. The French 
came on with great boldness, and served their guns well, 
but they made no impression. On the contrary, the Bri. 
tish line kept advancing, as it seemed, quite unconsciously 
-HK) that by degrees the whole of the field of battle came 
into our possession. It was not, however, Greneral Mait- 
land's policy to' hazard any desperate movement. He, 
therefore, held his people in hand — and when the sun 
W4»it down, and darkness gathered round us, he caused 
the firing gradually to cease. But we never laid aside 
our arms. We lay the whole of that night upon the 
ground, among the dead and the dying; th^ latter of 
whom shocked our ears with their piteous moans, and 
their wild cries for water ; — while a storm, which had for 
some time previously been collecting, burst upon us with 
a degree of violence, which reminded me of the rains and 
thunder and lightning that I had witnessed in St. Do- 
mingo. Now, as we were not permitted to kindle fu'es, 
and had no covering at all, our plight soon became such 
as few persons need envy, for cloaks and great coats 
proved quite unequal to resist the rain, which came upon 
us as if it had been poured out of buckets. 

It was cheerless enough, crouching under our horses' 
b^es^ and seeking by that means to shelter ourselves a 



little ; but I must do my ffellow-soldiers the justice to 
state, that I heard no grumbling among them. The only 
symptom indeed of dissatisfaction which they exhibited, 
was when they thought of to-morrow's probable employ- 
ment, and they looked at their carbines, saturated with 
wet, and so rendered quite useless. ♦♦ Never mind," said 
one, "the French are just as badly off as we; and we 
have still our swords." " True," replied another ; «» but 
tile French know the country, and we don't; they are 
under cover somewhere, depend upon it." Yet when the 
morrow came, the perfect inutility of all this specolation 
was demonstrated. Not a Frenchman could be seen; 
they were all gone we knew not whither, and we re- 
mained masters of the field. 

There had been a good many men killed and woimded 
on both sides, and the hospitals became in consequence a 
little crowded ; but the circumstance which we lamented 
the most, was the efiect of exposure to the storm on Gene- 
ral Maitland's health, who was taken so ill that he found 
it necessary to return to England. He was a kind man, 
and much liked by the soldiers, to whom he had ordered 
double rations of every description, in order to console 
them for the ducking which they had sustained ; and we 
lamented his departure as well on private grounds as on 
public. Nevertheless, soldiers are not much given to the 
melting mood: our usual good spirits soon came baek, 
and we made ready, under our new chiefe, whosoever 
they might be, to do our duty, amid new scenes, and to 
play our parts in new adventures. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

iwith a hospitable Padrone, and have a akirmish with 
the enemy. 

Thb retreat of the French not only gave us back all 
the ground which we had occupied with our outposts, 
^revioos to the attack, but put us in possession of the 
whole of that tract of country which they had before held 
abont Elda and Monforte. For finding that they had left 
no pickets about Vincente, we pushed on, without seeing 
any thing to alarm, &.r less to stop us, till we gained the 
viUagea, from which recent events had removed them. 
The consequence of this forward movement on our part 
was to give something of a novel character to our plm of 
operations. The main body no longer crowded in upon 
Alicant ; but, leaving a sufficient garrison to do the duty 
of the piaoe, a new position was taken up in front of the 
ground which hitherto our light troops, or, as they were 
- termed, our corps of observaticm, had occupied. 

We remained thus for some time ; no event of conse. 
quence befalling to disturb us, while fresh regiments of 
Spaniards poured in from all quarters to swell our num. 
bers. Of these troops it is but just to state that they 
were well-armed, weil^lothed, and singularly patienft of 
fatigue and hardships ; and that when supported by Bri. 
tiah soldiers, they did their duty gallantly. Doubtless 
the <^c^s were very inferior to ours. They seemed, in. 
deed, to possess little intelligence ; and as to courage, in 
that respect they fell short of the privates. Yet the regi. 
ments, as every body that served with them will freely 
attest, exhibited a good deal of fortitude, under circnm. 
stances which might have shaken the endurance even of 
an Englishman. 

At an events, the arrival of nine thousand armed men, 
to enlarge the amount of a force so inconsiderable as ours, 
16 
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was not without its moral influence. We derived from it 
an accesBion of confidence, while, as the event showed, it 
was productive in the enemy of an effect diametrically 
the reverse. We were all aware that between our leader 
and the Duke of Wellington a constant communication 
was maintained, and that as long as Suchet should act 
as a covering party to the left of that French army to 
which the Duke was immediately opposed, so long it 
would be our business to keep him in play, and hinder 
him from detaching largely to the norUiem coast. We 
were not, therefore, surprised at the state of inactivity in 
which, during the greater part of the autumn, we were 
kept ; nor, our quarters being upon the whole good and 
our. supplies ample, did we greatly murmur at it. Yet I 
do not recollect, apart irom the ordinary incidents of pa- 
trolling, more than one occurrence during this pause in 
our warlike operations which seems to demand notice. 
The incident in question, was as follows : 

There were sixteen of our men quartered under my 
orders at a quinta in the neighbourhood of Monforte, 
where our horses were put up in what had originally 
been a couple of apartments on the basement of the man- 
sion. The floor of these rooms had once been paved with 
flat stones ; but at the date of our arrival the stones were 
all dug up, and lay in an enormous heap in a comer of 
the itable. Nothing could exceed the kindness and hospi. 
t^Uty of the Padrone. He had always bread and cheese, 
and wine, at the service of the troopers ; and so partial 
did he appear to their society, that even during stable- 
hours he was seldom absent from them. On these occa- 
sions the old man would bring a chair into the stable, sit 
d^wn upon it, and converse on all manner of topics; 
always taking care to have a pig-skin of liquor beside 
him, out of which he supplied his new companions with 
the greatest liberality. 

The men were much struck with the geinerous tefuper 
of the landlord, and still more with the regularity of his 
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attendance in the stable, which, however, first one and 
then another began to suspect could not originate entirely 
in the disinterested love of their society. For they ob- 
fserved that he had no favourite among their number. No 
matter which of them proposed to dress his horse, the 
Padrone was sure to accompany him ; and even at night 
nobody could go down-stairs without rousing the old man 
from his bed. At last it occurred to them, that perhaps 
he might have some money buried in the stable, and they 
resolved to search for it. Accordingly a spade and pick- 
axe were smuggled in one night, and hidden beneath the 
heap of stones in ihe corner, while a sharp look-out was 
kept for the first opportunity that might offer of bringing 
them into play. 

The opportunity came at length: the old man, after 
sitting some time in the stable, was called out one day 
while the men were feeding — and his back was scarcely 
turned, when they set to work with might and main, to 
pull down the heap of stones. They were sure that the 
prize, if any there was, would be found beneath them ; 
and the appearance of the earth, which seemed to have 
been recently turned up, satisfied them that their surmise 
was correct. Instantly the spade and pickaxe were called 
into play, and so zealous, as well as able, were the work- 
men, that a hole of considerable depth was dug ere the Pa- 
drone returned to make his remarks on their proceedings- — 
but they discovered nothing. Neither could they make a 
secret of what they had been about, for the old fellow's 
eyesight was a great deal too acute ^r the awkward at- 
tempts which they made to deceive him. 

** Aha !" cried the Padtone, exultingly ; «♦ is that your 
game ? You are all wrong ; all upon a fklse scent Come 
hither, and I will show you where it lies." 

So saying, he took the spade; and leading from its 
stall the horse which stood nearest to the door, he cleared 
away the litter firom the spot on which its off forefoot 
must have rested. Theu with two strokes of the imple- 
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ment he uncovered a flat stone, which he roUecb^ aside* 
and drew from beneath it a watering.bucket, filled to the 
brim with dollars. *^This is what you wanted, gentle- 
men," said he ; " but you did not know where to search 
for it Now I did, and I mean to keep it to mysel£" So 
saying, the old rascal laughed heartily, heaved up the 
bucket on his shoulder, and walked away. Moreover, he 
not only took especial care that the bucket should ncTer 
again run the risk of detection by us, but he intermitted 
from tliat hour all the little acts of munificence in which 
he had heretofore indulged. We saw no more of his 
bread, nor cheese, nor wine, during the remainder of our 
sojourn; and though we could not help being amused 
with the result of the whole adventure, there were those 
among us who never ceased to regret that it had not 
taken a somewhat different turn. 

The affair of the bucket had occurred about a week, 
when one day a crowd of peasants came in with Intelli. 
gence that the French were advancing. Imi|iediately the 
outposts stood to their arms, and while an orderly pro^ 
ceeded to the rear to warn the General of his danger, dis- 
positions were made to keep the assailants at bay for as 
long a time as possible. The line of skirmishers was, 
formed on this occasion of German riflemen on the right, 
to -whom succeeded a party of the 20th Light Dragoons ; 
next came the pickets of the Calabrian Free Corps, with 
a detachment from the Foreign Hussars ; then another 
picket of Calabrians, and, supporting them, a half troop 
of Brunswickers. The supports again consisted both of 
horse and foot, under their proper leaders, each of whom 
was of course expected to keep an eye in an especial 
manner on the detachment that belonged to his party, 
and to take care that it was not overpowered. 

I was in command that day of the skirmishers from 
the Foreign Hussars, amounting in all to some twen^ 
mounted men ; and a captain, whose name it is not worth 
while to mention, had charge of the support We were 
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all in high spirits, for we had full confidence both in our- 
selves and in those beside us ; and we knew that the main 
body was prepared to give battle, so soon as we should 
be driven back upon it. The country, too, chanced to be 
particularly favourable for cavalry operations. It was a 
fine open plain, overrun with long grass, and only here 
and there intersected by the fences which enclosed a vine- 
yard, or by some open grove of myrtle or other low-grow- 
ing underwood. The weather too was most propitious, 
hot, to be sure, but dry, and both men and horses were 
in the best condition. Though the French came on there- 
fore in dense columns, we waited for them nothing doubt- 
ing, and we met the skirmishers, which they threw out 
in clouds, with all the alacrity that could have been de- 
sired. 

There was in the service of the French on this side of 
the Peninsula, a regiment of hussars, called the 4th, 
which consisted almost entirely of Germans, the natives 
of many different states, and far surpassed all their com- 
petitors in gallantry and intelligence. In the course of the 
war we were often opposed to them, and I do not hesitate 
to say that we held ^em in greater respect than all the 
rest of Suchet's cavalry besides ; so perfectly were they 
masters of the various arts in which cavalry ought to 
excel, and so ready at all times to meet us in fight or in 
skirmish. 

To-day, for the first time, we came in contact with 
them, and it was impossible to refuse, to their intrepidity 
and skill, the tribute of our highest admiration. They 
came on at first, each man sustaining an infantry soldier 
in his stirrup, whom they deposited in his proper place, 
fresh and ready for work, and then directing their atten- 
tion exclusively to us, they soon put our mettle to the 
test. 

Not content to fire their carbines at long shots, they 
would ride fearlessly up to our line of skirmishers, and 
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either ^iaohurg« their firearms at a few jaxds' distance, 
or close apon us with their swords. 

More than once their skirmishers and ours met hand 
to hand, and it did not always follow that from the en- 
counter our troopers came off victorious. 

Where all were brave it may appear invidious to parti- 
cularize an individual ; but the circumstances of the case 
must plead for me if I err, more especially as the gallant 
fellow of whom I am going to speak, did not survive to 
receive the plaudits which otherwise must have been 
heaped upon him. He was a sergeant, and so confident 
did he appear to be in his own prowess and horseman- 
ship, that without once pausing to ascertain whether his 
comrades might be at hand to support him, he rode 
directly into the heart of our advanced line. He then 
spurred about from man to man, firing at one and cutting 
at another, and calling aloud in excellent German fi>r 
our best swordsman to come forward and engage him in 
single combat It was impossible not to admire the 
bravery of the man, but it was necessary to put an extin- 
guisher on it. 

An Irishman, called Mackan, who waited upon me as 
a servant, had the merit of doing so. 

^Do you see that fellow, Sergeant-Major ?** said he 
tome. 

" To be sure I do, Mackan, and what then ?*' 

" Just wait a bit till he comes again, and the devil*s in 
it, if you and I don't stop his capering anyhow. You 
ride at him in front, and my name's not Phil Mackan if 
I fail to give him a crack on the sconce, before or behind, 
when he least looks for it" 

I was amused with Phil's manner of expressing him- 
self, but approved of his arrangements, and accordingly 
dashed at my countryman as soon as I conceived that he 
was in such a position as to be at once removed beyond 
the reach of immediate support in his rear, and incapable 
of escaping me. He made no attempt to fly, but met me 
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like ft mant and we exchanged a cut or two without ad- 
Tantage to either, when Mackan, true to his pledge, 
joined in the fray, and with one blow sent the gallant 
fellow's head from his shoulders. I never saw such a 
stroke struck in battle. The horse instantly bounded 
fi>rward, and passing within our line, was seized by a 
German rifleman, between whom and us who slew the 
rider, the produce of its sale (sixty dollars) was after- 
wards divided. 

But our triumph was not of long continuance; the 
French came on in such numbers that it was impossible 
for us to hold our groimd, more especially when forming 
up they made ready to charge. 

I had heard several bugle-calls from the rear, but not 
detecting the sound of our own trumpets,^ad paid no 
regard to them. I now looked round for the support, and 
my astonishment may be conceived when I discovered, 
that right and lefl of us the^skirmishers had been called 
in, and that all, including the party which was in some 
degree answerable for our safety, were gone. The officer 
commanding, it appeared, became so convinced of the 
impossibility of maintaining the combat any longer, that 
without so much as pausing to warn us of his intentions, 
he Bad trotted to the rear. What was to be done ? It 
was in vain that we fell back by files, loading, and firing, 
uid practised all the ordinary manoeuvres to withstand 
tae enemy's approach. They saw and despised our 
weakness, for they put their horses to their speed, and a 
whole regiment in line bore down upon us. There was 
nothing for it but to turn tail, so away we went helter- 
skelter to the rear ; such as were well mounted getting 
clear of their pursuers; such as were otherwise being 
cut off and taken prisoners. We lost in that flight about 
sixteen men, most of whom were wounded, while the re-' 
mainder came to the ground, which the army occupied, 
burning with rage, and utterly exhausted. For myself I 
was quite fiirious. 
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I rode up to the officer who had commanded in my 
rear, and told him that it was his handiwork — adding, 
that I would report him to the commander-in-chief, if 
other means faited of obtaining satis&ction. fie was 
excessively angry, and threatened to cut me down ; but 
I was not to be intimidated. Captain Jacks, however, 
to whom I made the circumstance known, was too humane 
to press the charge ; and my own indignation moderating 
after the first burst had escaped me, I, too, was prevailed 
upon to keep quiet, and the thing was forgotten. 

By this time the enemy had approached our position 
in fi>rce, and the line being formed, we made ready to 
receive them, our cannon opening with excellent effect 
80 soon as the heads of the columns showed themselves. 
But it soon appeared that Suchet hod no intention of 
bringing on a general engagement : his sole object was 
to ascertain how we had disposed of ourselves, and what 
strength we might seem to have in his fl'ont ; and this, 
after exchanging a few volleys, he seemed to have effect- 
ed, for his people drew gradually out of the field, and 
melted away. Nor did we quit our ground to pursue, so 
the enemy retired unmolested. 

For some time after the occurrence of this afikir aU 
remained comparatively quiet in our immediate fh>nt. 
As the enemy gave ground, we, according to custom, 
moved forwanl, till our pickets were again established %t 
ESda and Monfbrte. As they advanced we fell back again, 
^and resumed our old position in fi*ont of Alicant. 

elieve, indeed, that an attempt was made to surprise 

Astle of Denia, of which, as I was not engaged in 

, I can give no further account than that it fkiled — till 

the season for active operations wore itself out, and we 

retired into Alicant for winter-quarters. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The campaign opens, and I find myself in a situation of some 
trust. 

I j>o not recollect that there happened during our 
winter sojourn in Alicant any event of which it would be 
worth while to give an account* 

We had our pickets out, of course, and we recon- 
noitred occasionally along all the roads, and went through 
the routine of garrison duty within the walls^— but of the 
enemy we saw nothing; and among the inhabitants I 
was not fortunate enough to form any acquaintances of 
whom I at this moment retain a particular recollection. 
Our provisions were good, and served out in great 
abundance. We received pay from time to time, though 
kept for the most part a good deal in arrears ; and we 
mixed in the ordinary amusements of the place, such as 
the theatres and other public shows. But above all, we 
continued astonishingly free from sickness ; and the best 
spirit prevailed both among men and officers. So passed 
the winter, till the return of spring brought with it, as is 
usual, preparations for a more active life ; and, though 
the weather was unsettled, the army took the field. 

Our first movement was in the direction of Alcoy, a 
populous village, or rather town, beautifiiUy situated be- 
hind some low woody hills, and surroimded by streams of 
water. The French, it appeared, had a detachment there, 
which it was, I have been told, our object to surprise, and 
in the attempt to surprise which, a good deal of adventure 
took place. We moved from Alicant late one day (if my 
memory serves me right) in the month of February, and 
arriving at the village of Beira, we halted for the night 
The men and horses were put into such quarters as could 
be found, and the outposts were stationed i after which I 
was just going to lie dowQi^}ien.£|^taiji Jacks sent for 
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me. I repaired to his room, and fomid with him Lord 
Frederick Bentii\pk, who said that he had occasion for an 
intelligent non-commissioned officer to be employed upon 
a particular service. I made, of course, no objection to 
the compliment which it was his pleasure to pay me, but 
followed hijn to the house of the Alcalde, where I was, it 
appeared, to receive my final instructions. 

We found in the house two Spanish gentlemen, well 
dressed and very good-lookitig fellows ; they were sitting* 
by the fire, talking to the Alcalde, who rose to salute Lord 
Frederick when we entered. He made some remaik to 
them, which I could not exactly eatch, and, then turning 
to me, said, ^ I wish yon to go with these Spaniards in 
disguise to the firont Tou are not to pass the French 
videttes — neither are they aware why I send }^ou with 
them ; but you must keep your eyes wide open and ob- 
serve all that they do, and make a faithfiil report to me in 
the morning. Your ostensible business will be to look 
after the mules.*' 

I answered, that I would attend carefiilly to his instruc- 
tions, and turned round — ^when I saw that my fiiendii 
were in the act of casting aside their own garments, and 
putting on others, such as the peasantry wear, of which 
a bundle lay in a niche hard by. A third suit I soon 
found had been prepared for me, and I followed their ex- 
ample by assuming it No disguise could be more per- 
feet Our huge hats, brown jackets, breeches open at the 
knee, and leather leggings, gave us all the appearance of 
peasants ; and when our short cloaks were wrapped round 
us, it would have puzzled the most prying to detect that 
we were other than what we seemed to be. 

"Remember," said Lord Frederick to me, "you are 
never to open your lips ; — ^your speech would at once be- 
tray you. But play the dummy. Only take good care 
that nothing escapes you." 

I again promised to keep his orders strictly in view, and 
I and my compiMiioas^wsnt lanyard. 



We did not make straight for Alcoy by following the 
main road, but struck into a by-path, which led by our 
lefl round some low hills, and began to penetrate through 
the wood with which they were flanked. It was diisk 
when we mounted our mules, and the darkness had closed 
in when about a couple of hours afterwards we pulled up 
beside a lonely cottage. We entered,^ and found there 
only one old man, who rose from his seat to bid us wel- 
come, and produced bread and cheese and wine in abun* 
dance, with which we refreshed ourselves. 

My companions conTersed with him as with an old 
acquaintance. I, bearing Lord Frederick's admonition in 
mind, never spoke a word ; and the peasant, either because 
he was acquainted with our secret, or that he did not 
choose to pry into matters that concerned others, took no 
notice of my taciturnity. He was, however, just as at- 
tentive to our animals as to ourselves. They were all put 
up under a shed, and got fed with water imd barley in 
abundance. 

We sat by the fireside till ten o'clock, when my com- 
panions rose, and each loading himself with a fiigot, of 
which about a hundred were packed up against the cot- 
tage wall outside, threw it over his shoiUder upon a stick, 
and walked out I looked after them, and saw that they 
took the direction of a line of fires, which I was at no 
loss to surmise were those of the French pickets. They 
were absent about an hour and a half before they re- 
turned; and a|;a,in thrusting their sticks each into a 
fagot, they again, departed. This time, however, I ob- 
served that they did not make directly to the front — they 
diverged considerably to the le^ and were soon lost to 
my observation^ apiidist the darkness. 

I walked about a little while, gating on the hal£«ircles 
of fires which were burning, as it appeared to me, scarce 
a musket-shot before me, when the trampling of horses' 
hoofs caught my ear, and I hastened back to the house. 
It was, of course, my poligj^f I iKl?.^f ^ ^ avoid detec* 
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tion, to feign sleep ; so I wrapped my brown cloak round 
the lower part of my face, drew my broad-brimmed hat 
over my eyes, and lay down upon a bench in front of the 
fire. I had scarcely done so, when a French cavalry 
patrol entered. They demanded bread and wine, and 
fbmge for their horses ; but the peasant had nothing of 
the sort to give. He was a poor plundered man — the 
English troops, and his own countrymen, had alike robbed 
him in their turns, and now he had nothing left in the 
house to supply his own wants. They cursed and swore, 
as was natural, and rummaged about to satisfy them, 
selves, but found nothing. At last one of them approached 
me, and seizing my head, gave it a shake, as if to awaken 
me. I cannot deny that I felt a strange chill come over 
me when the Frenchman's hand first grasped ray hat : 
but I never lost my presence of mind for a moment ; and 
giving a loud grunt, I rolled heavily round, as if too 
much overcome by fatigue to be easily awakened. The 
French soldiers laughed, and uttered a few oaths, afler 
which they went away, and I had, by-and-by, the in. 
describable satisfaction of hearing the trampling of their 
horses, which grew every instant less audible, till in the 
end it died away. 

So passed the night, to me a somewhat weary one, 
though the issue of the adventure with the French dra- 
goons tended greatly to encourage me; and towards 
morning, but long before dawn, my Spanish fiiends made 
their appearance. Our mules were immediately saddled, 
and away we went at a brisk trot towards Beira. 

We reached it some time after daybreak, and repairing 
to the Alcalde's house gave an account of all that we had 
heard and seen since our departure ; firom whom I learned 
that my companions had been employed as spies, and 
that their business was to ascertain exactly the position 
and strength of the French outposts. For this purpose, 
having nothing else to bring, they had conveyed the 
&got8 to several^ th^picfriStinijMid thereby made them- 



sdves masters of the necessary infermation, which they 
now communicated. The consequence was, that about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, the troops g^ot under arms, 
and orders having been issued that no man should speak 
a word, we all moved forward. 

It veas a cold frosty day, the snow fell in large flakes, 
and the whcde &ee of the country was covered with it ; 
indeed there needed but a biting wind in our faces to 
render the discomfort of our situation complete. But, 
happUy for us, that was altogether wanting. 

On the contrary, the air was so still that each particular 
Riow.flake retained its round shape as it came to the 
ground, while the efkd of the storm was to hinder the 
transmission of sound beyond the narrowest conceivable 
distance. All this was in our &vour. Neither did the 
Genera] seem disposed to throw away the advantage 
through any misplaced attention to the immediate com- 
fyitM of the men. 

We moved on, therefore, silent as the grave, till we 
reached the wood of which I have spoken, as covering 
the low hills behind which Alcoy is situated, and there 
the word was passed to halt, the cavalry to dismount, 
and the infantry to lie upon their arms. I had been up 
all the preceding night, and therefore, in spite of the ex. 
oessive cold, experienced such a desire to sleep that I - 
could not resist. I therefore hung my h(n:se*s bridle over 
my waist, and wrapping my cloak about me, lay down. 
My sleep was sound and refreshing, but when I awoke 
my helmet and cloak were both so completely frozen to 
the ground that I was obliged to draw my head out of the 
first and my arms from beneath the last, and to leave them 
in their pkices. Nor was mine a singular case— every 
individual who slept under that firost, found himself on 
awakening in a similar plight, and we were forced to let 
the cloaks lie till the sun had attained sufficient power to 
melt the iey cords that bound them to the eartlf . 

I knew not how it happened, but if our project really 
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inchided the w ir pr ia e of Ibe Frandi troopt in Aiooy, hmm 
some cause or other it went wrong. The outposts hektg 
fully on the alert repeated on the niam body skimusbug, 
and the whole evacuated the t^wn, almost at the momeBt 
our advanced parties entered it On the other hand, o«r 
arrival among them seemed to occasion the greatest 
satisfaction to the Spaniards. Food, wine, and corn for 
the horses-— every thing, in short, of which we stood m 
need, was distributed whh a liberal hand, and many and 
bitter were the execrations which tbey poored oat agminsi 
the French invaders. 

But it was not our purpose to keep Alcoy. Having 
delayed, therefore, only loog enoogh to peroeivo, that it 
was a remarkably nice {dace, welkwatored, weU-wooded, 
and fkmotts for its manu&ctare of paper, we marched bade 
to Alicant, and returned once more to our ordinary wai- 
ter's employment 

It was the month of April, 1813, ere the business of 
the campaign can be said to have begun, or an attempt 
was made on either side, seriously to molest the other. 
Then, however, having received considerable reinlbfoo. 
ments. General Murray took the field, and the army ad. 
vanced about twelve miles inland to an admirable posi. 
tion, in front of the town of Castetta. Gastella itself is 
an old Moorish town, with a castle, which at tiie period 
of our arrival was in ruins — large breaehes having been 
effected in the walls, and the interior entirely disMiitied. 
It stands upon the ridge of a low hill, which, stretching 
away both to the right and left, becomes connected wi£ 
other ranges of greater altitude and ruggedness. Titose 
on the right, tiiough scarcely to be called mountains, are 
very precipitous and reeky, while through them nms a 
stream, by damming up which you can inundate a large 
portion of the plain, just in front of what would otherwise 
be the most assailable point in the position. On the left, 
again, the hills are of a diffi}rent diaracter; though steep 
they are not rocky, and in their faces are eut a series of 
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pUt&rmB^ on whieh grow extensive vuieyafcls. To be 
Mure, when you go beyond the distance of half a mile 
irom the town, the country becomes much more rugged, 
but that part on which oar left rested was such as I have 
described— a suoeession rather of abrupt undulations than 
hills. Moreover, there was a pass through the heart of 
these perfeetly level and accessible to wheel carriages, 
which, in the ev^it of a battle, it was obvious would be* 
eome an object of vety serious attack. 

Qere then we halted, and for about ten days or a fort- 
night working-parties were abroad continually repairing 
the de^nces of the old castle, and throwing up breast- 
works and batteries wherever they appeared to be re- 
quired. Meanwhile, some strong parties of Spaniards 
joined us, some of which, and especially the brigades of 
Sarsfield and Rodil, were really magnificent-looking fel- 
lows — their clothing being entirely new, their arms and 
, af^KHntuents comf^ete, and the cavalry horses of the 
very best desfMripttim that the country affords. Nor most 
I omit to mention that both they and their artillery, of 
which half a brigade served with Sir John Murray's 
army, did excellent service when they were brought into 
coltision. with the enemy, though, acting as they did on a 
theatre apart from oars, we had few opportunities of wit- 
nessing their valour. But the few which were presented 
left behind an imfMression the reverse of unfavourable to 
Spanish courage : they might not possess the chivalrous 
daring of the French ; they were certainly behind the 
English in obstinate endurance, but they were -spirited 
and enterprising, and if judiciously commanded might be 
rendered as good troops as any in the world. 

In this manner we eraj^oyed ourselves till the second 
week in April, no enemy appearing in our front, nor any 
certain inteUigence respecting ei^r their positions or 
designs being received. The General then determined to 
push forward a reconnoitering party, of which the com- 
maud was given to a brilliant officer, Cc^onel AdaoK 



7^ p&rty in question consisted of detachments fi^om tlie 
Foreign Hussars, the Brunswick Hussars, and the 20th 
Light Dragoons, amounting in all to some four hundred 
sabres. There were, besides, the German Riflemen, the 
Calabrian Free Corps, and two mountain guns, the. whole 
of which began their march in the highest possible 
spirits : for nothing could exceed the beauty <^the scene, 
and men and horses were in high health, and fit for 
almost any act of exertion. The sun shone bright, and 
the face of the country, refreshed by the winter's rains^ 
was one sheet of brilliant green. The yines were putting 
out their new shoots, and the olive-trees were in fbU lea£ 
It was altogether one of the most agreeaUe excursions in 
which I had ever taken part, so that to the present hour 
the image of it is fresh in my memory. 

Our march that day was very short, for it was late ere 
we quitted the position, and we passed the night in the 
village of Beira, among the avenues and folds adjacent 
Next morning we resumed our route, and arriving by- 
and-by in the town of Vallena, we found it filled with 
Spanish troops, both cavalry and infantry ; and, as it 
seemed, recently put into a posture of defence. For 
Vallena, like most of the towns in this province of Spain, 
was surrounded by a lofly wall, which bore marks of 
having been newly repaired, banqueted and battlemented; 
while the old gates turned upon their hinges to give us 
^ the admission which they were designed to refuse to an 
enemy. 

We halted here for a brief space, merely to refiesh the 
men, and to strengthen ourselves with the addition of a 
battalion of Spanish infantry, and then resuming our pro- 
gress, we soon reached the brow of an eminence, fitxn 
which on all sides the panorama was magnificent. 

Before us lay the great plain of Vallena, stretching fiur 
to the north, and covered wherever the eye could reach, 
with the most luxuriant herbage. On the left, though 
removed to a considerable distance, was a range of lofty 



modatiiaB^ wMdi eame down gradiuiBy into the lere^ 
and lost themselfeB in a snecession of gentle undulations. 
Northward, too, was another range, bat so remote that 
mdy the broad outlines could be discerned ; ^while on the 
right there seemed no termination to the level, which a 
slight rise here and there served only to diversify, bj no 
iBeaiis to interrupt. Yet extensive as was the range 
given to tile eye, not a trace of the French army could bd 
diseemed in any direction. Our leader, it was said, had 
heard of tiieir moving ; and certain fugitives from Yecla 
brought in a rumour of their having cut to pieces a divi- 
non of General Elio's Spanish corps, which had been 
imprudently left there. 

Yet though Yecla was but six leagues from Vallena, 
and the action, if fought at all, must have been fought ott 
the night, tiiere was no symptom of a desire on Sachet's 
part to posh his advantage farther. Nevertheless, the 
purpose of our expedition was to obtain information, and 
Cotoel Adam was determined not to go back without it ; 
so, afler a brief pause upon the brow of the last hill, the 
word was given to march, and we descended into the 
plain. 

On we went, using all the precautions customary 
among peoj^e that are placed in our situatidn. The ca. 
valry were in front, preceded by scouts and skirmishers ; 
iHiile botii flanks were covered by riflemen. Then came 
the mountain guns, slung across the mules; next, the 
Calabriatf Free Corps ; then the Spaniards ; and, last d 
all, the German riflemen, who likewise famished a rear* 
guard. On, then, we went — ^no enemy showing himself 
— ^no dust rising — ^nor any peasant meeting us by the 
way from whom we mig^t obtain information. 

At last, as we drew towards the line of the low hills 

of which I have spoken, as closing in this prodigious 

I^in on the left, Colonel Adam gave orders to halt ; while 

parties of horse and foot should advance to examine with 
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««ajre tlie valleys ^kni in gnat nunben ig tcr a e e tod Aem. 
AccOT<iingly, the cavalry diaoioimted, the in&ntry {nled 
their aimi, and we addresaed oofM^viea with good w8l 
(for it was about ten o'clock in the forenoon) to such sup. 
jplies of food and wine as our canteens and harersacks 
^uld furnish. 

We had scarcely beg^un to make ourselves comfortably 
jwhen bang came the report of a |ustol from the sooata. 
We looked round, and saw the cavalry, who wore fkithast 
in advance, firing their carbines, and retreating upon the 
infantry, which in like manner began to g^ive ground. In 
an instant the word was passed — "• Stand to your arms !** 
— and the column was formed again in almost less time 
^n it may take the reader to follow ray description of 
the movement 

Still, as the cause of this alarm was not yet manifest, 
Colonel Adam would not abandon his ground. ««We 
must see what they look like," said he. » It's no use 
going back with a cock-and-a-bnll story : it will be time 
enough to retire when we have ascertuned the amount of 
ferce that threatens us.*' And in this respect we were 
not long left in the dark. The scouts, which had at fhrst 
fidlen iNick slowly, now began to gallop towards wu The 
infontry, hapfnly for themselves, had a good start — ^wh^ 
all at once, the rising grounds, which it had been their 
business to examine, became covered with French troops. 
I>ense colunms, both of hone and foot, were moving, from 
which detached parties were thrown out — within design, 
as it a^eared, of preserving the communication between 
the head of one and that (S another. Now, then, it was 
indeed high time for us to be ofil ^ We shall &11 bael^ 
my lads," said Colonel Adam, with all the coolness in the 
world ; » but we shall do so at our leisure. We were not 
sent here to fight — ^but the rascals shan't have it to say 
that we ran away from them. So, keep your ranks, and 
move steadily : no fear but that we shaU keep them firem 



F^attikf Qt.*' Oar men peHbctly anderstood, aad aoted 
up to these instructions ; so that the whole of the retrest, 
as far as Vallena, was as (Hderly as a morement at a 
fiddly. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Some adventures in a chapel, preceded by others of a different 
kind. 

The French came on with great boldness. Their nom* 
bers were so superior to ours, that to have waited for 
them would have convicted our leader of insanity. In. 
deed it is not going too &r to assert, that almost any other 
troops would have been hurried by their fbars into irre- 
trievable confusion ; so that the retreat must have been 
converted almost immediately into a flight It was not 
so, however, with us. Our cdumn marched rapidly, 
doubUess, but it never <mce broke into a run; and as to 
stragglers, not one was lefl behind. For our rear-guard 
did tbsir duty gallantly. There was no end to the skir- 
mishing as weU with infiuntry as with cavalry, nor any 
limits to the devoted heroism which individuals display, 
ed ; while slowly, and keeping our fhoes constantly to> 
wards them, we gave ground, till the walls of VaUena 
were before us. 

It was late in the evening when we came in sight of 
the town, which was so situated, that to pass it both to 
the right and left would have been the easiest thing in 
the world. C<donel Adam, however, willing to engage 
the Frencli in such a struggle as would afibrd to his jaded 
troops leisure ft>r breatlJng, marched into the town; 
while the Spaniards, manning the battlements, opened 
upon the pursuers such a fire as effBctually arrested tlieir 
progress. 



In VsHena, however, we made no hah. It was our 
bosiness, having ascertained exacdy how the enemy were 
sitraited, to return as soon as possible, and with as litde 
loss as might be, to the main body : consequently, taking 
with us the mass of the Spanish division, and leaving in 
' the place only men enough to hold it, we marched out in 
tiie direction of Castella, carrying all our wounded along 
with us. But the night was by this time closing fast, 
and the face o£ the heavens became obscured by quanti- 
ties of black clouds. By and by, a few drops of rain fell| 
which were followed soon afterwards by a furious thun. 
der..st(nin, and the showers which succeeded were of such 
a nature as to penetrate through cloaks, coat» — ^I had 
almost said skins — ^In a moment Under these circum- 
stances, and finding his people begin to fUl out. Colonel 
Adam did not consider it wise to proceed too far, so hs 
halted about Beira, the headquarters and general staff 
occupjring the village — the troops, and especially the rear- 
guard to which I was attached, bivouacking in the open 
delds, or finding what shelter they could in such huts and 
cabins as might be scattered near the ground which they 
were directed to maintain. 

The Foreign Hussars, among their other admirable 
qualities as soldiers, were famous for discovering for 
themselves and their horses quarters somehow or other, 
wherever tiiey might chance to serve. 

To.nig4)t Uie prospect at first halting seemed gloomy 
•enough; for there was neither cottage nor fkrm-house 
near, and the olive plantations, though they might have 
done very weU in a cafan night, presented few attractions 
imder the peltings of such a pitiless storm. At last, after 
looking hither and thither for some time to no purpose, 
one of the men discovered a lonely chapel, planted at tiie 
skirt of a wood, and at the bottom of a ravine, a little 
way removed fS-om the road. Thither in a moment th« 
whole squadron moved, and bursting open the door, we 
soon fimad ourselves under the shelter of a roof, sufB* 



fieotly nmbrageotti to tkield us all from the Tiolence of 
the rain. There was a lamp burnings, a perpetual lampt 
which was saspended from the ceiling, the feeble light of 
which sufficed to make us aware that i]uantities of wax 
candles stood on the four altars, which in different parts 
of the building were erected* No time was lost in apply^ 
ing to each of these a match, so that in five seconds the 
ehapel was lighted up as if for some high festival. 

And then followed a scene abundantly characteristic of 
the ravages of war, and the manners of tMse that wage 
them. The chapel was full of chairs, set there, of course, 
&r the accommodation of the worshippers. We had no 
use for these, so they were cast out without the s^iallest 
ceremony into the open air ; while men and horses enter, 
ed without hesitation, and all found room to bestow them- 
selves. 

This done, we began, as was natural, to look round us ; 
and the first thought being about money, a sharp eye was 
cast into every corner where we supposed it possible that 
Measure or plate might be secreted. The poor*s.box, I 
blush to con&ss, was broken open in an instant, and its 
contents, be they abundant or otherwise, were sooi\ di* 
Tided among the spoilers. Then came a hunt far and 
near for the cupboard, in which the church plate might 
be concealed. Yet, — ^let justice be done to the Foreign 
Hussars — ^no violence was offered either to the decora* 
lions of the altars, or the priests* vestments ; though the 
latter, being found, were turned over and over with great 
care, ere they were restored to the place from which the 
first discoverers had drawn them. 

The clu^iel of which we had thus taken possession, 
was dedicated to St. Eustatius, of whom an enormous 
wopden statue, about six feet three in height, surmounted 
the principal altar. It was curiously carved, in long 
flowing robes ; but it was the countenance of the image 
that most powerfully arrested our attention, and drew to* 
wards it the wondering gaze of every individual within 
the walls. 



The hair of the imagre-^fbr it had a wig wag Uaak; 
There was a black beard and mnstachioe; the cheeks 
were coloured with vermilion, and, above all, the eyes 
were dark, brilliant, and mofft ezpreseive. Go where jroci 
would, indeed, the eye of the Saint seemed to be «^oa 
you; so that there were not wanting* thoee among- mi 
over whom, as they gazed upon his eountenanoe, a fbel. 
ing of superstitious awe gained an ascendency. Thft 
majority, however, after cracking their jokes upoa his 
reverence, re^ltoed their search, which introduced thent 
into the vestry, exactly in rear of the Saint, and of the 
altar upon which he was planted. We examined tkst 
little apartment carefully ; but having discovered nothing' 
of which we were in search, we were about to return to 
the chapel, when a shout from one of the party caused w 
to look round: he beckoned us to join him, in doing- 
which we ascertained that he had just detected a door, in 
the wall adjoining the altar, of very small size, and s* 
artfiilly constructed, that by other eyes than our own, k 
would have escaped detection. We directed all our at- 
tention forthwith to ascertain by what means the door 
was to be opened, but we fkiled. There was neither lodt 
nor handle, so we adopted the approved method of allaj^ 
ing curiosity in such cases, and burst it open. We h<»ped 
to find some hidden treasure, but we found only tiie ecmree 
of it ; for the aperture introduced ute to the hollow intmor 
of the statue, down which two strings were dangHiig. 
These, of course, we began to puU, when the Saint rolM 
his eyes about in the most extraordinary manner, to the 
great astonishment, at first, and eventually amid the 
laughter of those who from the chapel-side watched the 
proceeding. Nor did our* researches end here : one stftet 
another we insinuated ourselves into the Saint's interior 
— and the cause of many a miracle, with the iSune of 
which the whole valley of Valleha rung, was made ma. 
nifest to us. 
Following the course of tiiese ttdngs^ each of wMth 



we a«G«rteiA0d w»0 altoohed to one of the Saint's eyes, 
we beca^oe aware that the eyes themselves were made df 
Ififtss, and that, in ^e very centre where the pupils lay, 
llQth -wefe slightly perforated. Moreover, the eye was so 
eomtrueted that it could contain a small quantity of 
vater y which, by pulling the strings, was forced through 
the aperture — a mighty source of wealth to the priests 
who performed mass in this chapel, and the cause of no 
^ght honour to the Saint himself. For, once in every 
year, am we learned that night, pilgrims from all quarters, 
B«t only near at hand, but far distant, were accustomed 
to repair to his shrine; and, bringing with them offer. 
ings ef niQney« wine, oil, and merchandise of all sorts, to 
uk bi« intercession for tlie pardon of their sins, and their 
lecoQciliation to their Maker. It did not always follow 
Hufct the Saint would listen to their prayer. If the offer. 
img happened to be of small value, or they were known 
to be ric^, and likely to come again, the Saint would give 
ao proof that he heard them, for the first and second, and 
•cmetimes the third time. But, sooner or later, provided 
thty wcare sufficiently liberal, he was sure to deal liberally 
by them, when, as their reward, he shed tears, on the 
&]Ung of which the bells rang, the host was elevated, and 
there was as mueh rejoicing as if some grec^t national 
i^etory had been achieved. 

. We were assured by our informants, that at times as 
Bimy as a thcmsand votaries would be on their knees, at 
the same instant, some in the chapel itself, others in the 
field beside it ; and such was the reputation of the Saint, 
that ia all that quarter of Spain, none had so many wor- 
shipperst or such liberal offerings presented to him. 

The moTementa of the Saint^s eyes, so soon as the cause 
easie to be known, produced, as may be imagined, extra. 
ordinitfy nerriraent amcmg the soldiers, in which the 
officer! joined heartily, and we played at Punchinello 
with hio wooden holiness till the strings broke. Then 
veto omt hands employed to produce the effect which 



aMtdunery ha4 henMlM^ broofht alMMit; lAen «il at 
once there arose a cry, ** Here coma the prieets !'* and 
we, who had hitherto acted as showvnai, made all tho 
haste we could to escape detectioii. We leaped the altar, 
and closed the secret door ; but having br^n tiie kx^ 
we could not, of course, fiuM^n it, so we raa out of Uia 
vestry to watch among the crowd ythat consequmioe* 
would follow. 

We had scarcely taken our statioQe when the chapei- 
door flew open, and hal^a-dozen priei^ ioXiemeA by a 
crowd of old men, women, and children, eateied. Among 
us the most profound silence prevailed ; we aqae^^d oar 
lips with our fingers, to si^press the ti^r that rose t9 
them, while, with hands upraised, and every ether demoD' 
stration of horror, the procesraon moved fiWard. Aa to* 
the priests, their care was directed immedialely tewaida 
their tutelar saint They raa into the vestry, and asG«7» 
taining in a trice that their secret had been feund out, 
they burst into the wildest exclamations of grief and anger. 
But their cunning was not even now at ft.<ilt. The chardb- 
bier was brought hastily forward. In tlie twinkliBg of an 
eye the image was taken down from the altar, and, laying 
him upon the bier, and covering him with a white ehith, 
they raised a cry that might have awaked the dead. Hie 
Saint, the altar, the chapel, and every thing pertaining to* 
it, had been profaned by the presence of these hordes. 
** What could they do— what was to become <^ the coon- 
try ? But one thing was quite certain — ^it was necessary, 
if they hoped to escape the vengeance of Heaven, that the 
Saint himself should be removed elsewhere.*' Aecord«* 
ingly, the bier was lifted firom the ground, and, amid 
weeping and howling, the priesta bfH'e him ftS, Soilkfwei. 
by their blinded dupes, all of them in tears. It was from' 
some of these persons my friend Conrad H^tendoi^ ob» 
tained all the information which I have given above; 
and, as the poor people spoke in the very bittt^ness of 
their hearts, I see no reaaom to danbt tini they spoiie 
truth. 
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Tbe Sftiat beta^ crone, and onr curiosity in other 
matters satisfied, we lay down upon the floor, and, in 
spite of our wet clothes, obtained a few hours* sleep, 
which refreshed us exceedingly. We were mounted, and 
in our stations, of cotnrse, an hour befbre dawn, which, 
indeed, was the more necessary ; for in the course of the 
night tbe French got possession of Vallena, and our posi. 
tion lay distant from the town scarcely two miles. We 
could hear their drums and trumpets calling them to 
armsi, almost at the same moment that we threw our- 
selves into our saddles. It was broad daylight, however, 
before they advanced, and our position, on the rise of a 
well-wooded eminence, covered on both flanks by ravines 
of a considerable depth, prompted Ck>lonel Adam, in the 
qMrit of the instructions which he had received at the 
commencement of his expedition, to wait for them. They 
came on with the utmost rescdution. Their skirmishers, 
thrown out in clouds, bore hard upon our light troops, 
and forced them to give ground ; and then the opposing 
lines came into play. 

For ourselves (I speak of the handful of cavalry), we 
were riding about continually ; now making a movement, 
as if to meet the enemy when threatening a charge ; now 
scattered into detached files ; till our horses, having fiired 
badly throughout the previous night, began to manifest 
such symptoms of Aitigue, that it became necessary to 
spare them as much as possible. It was at this juncture 
that Colonel Adam received a musket-baU through the 
fleshy part of his arm, and withdrew for a brief space to 
the rear. But he was soon at his station again, having 
his coat cut open, and carrying the wounded limb in a 
sling ; in which plight he continued to issue his orders, 
and show himself wherever his presence appeared most 
requisite, with as much composure as if he had been 
directing the movements of a l^igade on some parade, 
ground in England. 

We made a stout resistance ; but the odds were fear- 
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Mky agptinflt as, and we lust grouad eao^nQ^y, malii. 
tudet dropping both from our ranks, and tiie ranks of the 
French, n&v&t to rise again. At Imigth they won the 
orest of the hill, upon whieh our two mountain guns, 
after having been fought with incredible coumge Uf the 
last, were abandoned. When the enemy saw that tiiey 
had taken our cannon, they raised a idiout of triumph ; 
and pouring down the slope made as if they would have 
destroyed us at a single rush. But we met them, as we 
had hitherto done, with a well^ireoted fire, which cheeked 
their ardour, so much as to alRird time for the formation 
of a new line on Uie ridge of another eminence that lay 
beyond the valley. By this time, however, the main body 
of our army was discovered drawn up in the best order, 
as it seemed waiting for the attack. The French, there- 
fore, abated from pressing us forther ; and we were per* 
mitted to march back at an easy pane, and to assume 
our proper stations in the line without being molested. 

It was something past noon, when, spent with toil, and 
covered with dust and sweat, the Foreign Hussars drew 
up in the rear of a couple of guns which crowned a 
height in the centre of the position. 

If it had been the 'GeneraPs design to plant us where 
we might obtain a distinct view of the arrangements <^ 
both parties, he could not have selected a more convenient 
spot, for from the brow of the hill I was enabled to see to 
the extremities whioh flanked our poeitton, as well as to 
observe all the enemy's mammivres; which wefe neither 
few nor little varied. For a space of two hours <»* some* 
thing more, they dosely reconnoitred us. Halting* jint 
out of cannon-shot, they brought up a heavy colonm of 
infontry to oppose our centre ; tiieir cavalry, which was 
numerous, swept away in one mass towards the right, 
seeking for some open space through which to approach 
us, and expecting to fin^j it where the heights of Cas- 
teUa dropped down into the plain. On that sijle, how- 
ever, the waters of the river had been damned up, and 



now the entire iiiHkoe, of the le^iei, being covered by the 
inundation, preiented the appearance of a vast lake. By- 
and-by t therefore, aa if satisfied that nothing was to be done 
there, the larger porttonof the French horse retomed, and 
again, doubtless With a view to intimidate us, rode leisure- 
ly along our front in a sdid and jet deep cdumn. Then 
followed matfsee of infantry with guns, which, filing to 
our left, showed in some measure on what point the storm 
would bursty and wuned our General that in hea{»ng hii 
strength upon the centre he had somewhat miscaJeulated 
the chances. But this error, if such it may be called, 
was not of so serious a nature but that it could be recti, 
fied at almost any given moment, for the gorge on our 
left was well blocked up with cannon, and several ba^ 
talions of tried in&ntry were at hand to support them. 

It was now two o'clock, and as yet not a shot had been 
fired, when suddenly a swarm of French Tirailleurs, 
whom we had ohserved spreading themselves among the 
underwood in firont of our centre, began to move forward. 
Two heavy columns moved slowly as if to support them, 
and a battery of six or eight pieces being brought within 
range, opened upon us first with round, and by-and-by 
with grape>4ihot. 

The Tirailleurs were met in gallant style by our rifle- 
men and light infiintry, and a sharp skirmish ensued, but 
there was nothing more than a skirmish. The colunms 
shifted their grcmnd, indeed, more than once, but they 
did not deploy, and the ofiicers took good care not to bring 
them under the fire of our line. It was different on the 
extreoie left. There, a ffarious discharge of cannon and 
musketry gave notice that a formidable attack was in 
progress, and the length of time during which it was 
sustained, left no room to doidit that it was pushed with 
ail imaginable vigour. 

Thrice, and on each occasion, with numbers larg^ 
increased, the enemy charged the position, and thrice the 
adrnkal)^ practi c e of the artillery, with the obstinate 



courage of the inft^tifirj, drove them back. Bat now a 
fourth assault was menaced, and an order arrived for 
the Hussars to move to the support of their comrades, 
who had been so long and so obstinate! j ei^ged. 

We left the two guns which we had hitherto guarded 
to the protection of some of the 20th, and riding along 
the rear of the position, were moved up into a hollow 
between two heights, so as to be as much as possible 
protected from the fire of the enemy's guns. For their 
artillery no sooner saw us in motion than they opened 
upon us, and keeping the range with tc^rable accuracy, 
they ceased not to throw both' diot and sheH about us, 
-even when we were partially covered by the elbow of the 
>ilL 

All, however, with a single exception, either ^1 short 
or flew over, and that a ball from an eight-pounder took 
effect only on a horse. It struck him full in the cbesti 
upon which the poor animal reared up, sprang into the 
air, and fell dead upon his side. Captain Jacks observing 
this, directed us to move a little ftrther to the left, ^^sre 
the ground was bn^en ; remarking, that if tiiey did ob- 
serve our change of position, they would at least be 
obliged to take a new elevation with their guns, and to 
find out the right one. And well it was for me that this 
flank movement was made« I was on the right of the 
troop, a few yards detached from the men, and so sharp 
was my horse's appetite, that he gnawed the bark from 
off a young olive-tree tlmt stood in my firont I had not 
taken three paces from the tree when a round shot struck 
it, and shivered it to atoms. But the moment was close 
at hand when even this escape, narrow as it unquestion- 
ably was, ceased to be thou^t of. The enemy had 
charged again, they were again repulsed,' and tiow the 
word passed &(t the cavalry to dash forward, and do as 
much mischief as possible to the disordered and flying 
columns. 

I have already described the nature of the heigirti eft 



which our kft tMtecL TiM»jr woe steep downs, out out 
iato platform or terrace, oo each of whi^h grew a planta. 
tiMi of YiBes, with here and these a &w oliye.treee. 

It was ow busmess, of course, to keep as much as 
possible uoder cover^^not only because by so doing we 
should escape a portion of the enemy's fire, but because 
by breaking out upon them in a moment when they were 
not prepared fi>r us, our opportunities of doing them 
damage would be increased. 

In order to accomplish these two ends. Captain Jacks 
led us along the edge of the hill on our left, from which 
we were fiirced to descend gradually into the plain below, 
by leaping our horses from one terrace to another. The 
efieot of these jumps upon animals, already worked well- 
nigh beyond their strength, was to exhaust them thorough* 
ly ; while upon us the nature of our position soon brought 
a terrible sidutation. Though some of the French in- 
fimtry were in the plain and in great disorder, a still 
kiger number continued still to crown the hills, which 
they were oUiged to cross for the purpose of escaping 
from the fire of our artillery. These no sooner beheld us 
below them, than they opened sneh a fusillade as to make 
the most practised among us ask himself the question, 
whether he had ever stood under a musketry fire befi»«* 
Men dropped fW>m their horses— -horses fisll beneath their 
riders; and some who held their course recei?ed im. 
pressions which were never efib«ed to their dying dsy* 
Of these there was near me one, through whose lower jaw 
a musket-ball passed, carrying away some of the teeth, 
and coming out at his throat. He kept his seat, and was 
induced to quit the field only by peroeiying that he ran 
the risk of being sufibcated in his own bUxxl. 

We gained the level at length, and then, though 
our horses were cruelly spent, we rushed forward sword 
in hand, determined to take vengeance for the loss 
which we had sustained. Our charge was completely 
tttcoetsfiil The brokfiR enevy could make but little re> 
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•tttanfie, mud we Mcafcd aboot a hundred prMoners ; widi 
whom, finding the fire grow more and more hot, we en- 
deavoured to make our way back to the line. But ere we 
could reach it the French brought eome eannen to bear, 
and threw upon us such a ihower-t^eannteter as to shake 
UB greatly ; while our wearied horses refiwed to go beyond 
a walk, and we paw a regiment of eavalry hurrying Gx- 
ward to charge. So circumstanced, we felt that m order 
to take care of ourselves, it wonld be necMsary to abandon 
our prisoners ; and these being allowed to steal away by 
fives and sixes at a time, so<m left us nothing to profvide 
£>r except our own safety. Conrad and I, however, had 
secured two fellows whom we were exceedingly reluctant 
to abandon. One was a sergeant who wore a silver chain 
across his shoulder, and produced a watch, which, I regret 
to say, we had no time to take fi'om him ; the other was a 
drummer, who carried on his back two drums. These 
we compelled to accompany us, till the storm grew so 
furious that we could not carry them further. 

We told them to shift for themselves, and the mode in 

which they showed their gratitude was, to snatch a eoople 

of muskets firom the ground and discharge them after us. 

«* What fools we were," said I to Conrad, *<not to stop 

these rascals firing !" 

** We'll be wiser next time,** replied he ; after which, 
having happily escaped without a wound, we rejoined the 
squadron, and took up our old position. 

Our horses were yet panting with their recent exertions, 
and ourselves leaning on the pommeb of our saddles, when 
Sir John Murray rode up, and praising us for our gal- 
lantry, called aloud, "You must be at them again. 
Hussars. They must not escape in this way. See, here 
comes the 20th. Show them that, though you have had 
all the toil of the day, they shan*t leave you behind.** 

We answered with a cheer, and bearing our horses up 
as well as we could, in five minutes we were once more 
in the heart of the French in&n^y; upoa whom, the 



officer eoounandtng, led us and fhe 20th straight down 
the ravine. The carnage was dreadfli], and the prisoners 
taken ailiounted to more than doable the number wbidi 
on a preTioQs oocasiott we had secured. As Providence 
would have it, oar friends, the sergeant and the drummer, 
iell again into Conrad's hands and mine. Our blood was 
hot ; we remembered their treacherous and cruel act, and 
we ^w them where they stood. I thought at the moment 
they richly merited thefar flite, and I think so still. 

At the same time a hearty cheer caused us to look 
about, and we beheld the whole line of British infantry 
advaadng with levelled bayonets down the slope, before 
whom the enemy were fleeing in the utmost confusion, 
while over their heads our ovm cannon continued to fire. 
This was the last that I could distinguisl^ of the battle, 
lor it was already ^Uirk when we made oar charge, and 
■igfat set in eo rapidiy that we were compelled, in order 
to seemw the prisoners aliready taken, to check the pursuit 
In like manner the fire both of cannon and musketry 
ceased, and the tvoeps were directed to lie upon their 
arme, eaeh 8qua«(ron and company on the exact spot 
which it occni»ed when &e battle ended. 
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CHAPT£RXX. 

We lay tiege to Tarragona and aoqoire little lioocmr bf tli» 
* nndofftaking. 

Nevke has an cnrder to halt armod either to mui er 
beast more seasonably than this, iw I may aay willi 
truth, that'dimng two whole days, we hMd been oen. 
tinnally marching, without being allowed as moeh of 
time or leisure as would suffice to aBay the coiiiaM| 
wants of nature. 

Fortunately, too, there were issued out both provkione 
ftr Ibe men and fiwage for the animals ; the latter beings 
to the fHll as much needed as the fiyrmer; afler oottramiag^ 
which we threw oursehres <m the ground in our doaks 
and closed our eyes. But in spite (^ the fktigiie of which 
I was conscious, I could not for some time oompoee 
myself to sleep. Around me on every side lay nutnbera, 
not only of dead but of wounded men, whose crtee, heard 
distinct in the stillness of a oaJm night, weve yery 
shocking. It was to no purpose that I turned first ob 
one side and then on the other, or burying my head in 
my doak strove to shut out the sound ; it was still m my 
ears, and ooming^ upon the back of the excitement ooca- 
sioned by so desperate a struggle, it was more than a 
matoh for weariness. At last, however, one of the partiee 
whom our medical staf employed to search the field for 
such as might be exposed upon it, drew towards me, and 
I pointed out a little group of wounded men wIkmu they 
removed. I was greatly relieved when I saw them depart, 
and then looking up towards the clear blue sky, I thanked 
my Creator for having preserved me, lay down beside my 
jaded horse and slept soundly. 

We lay down that night in the confident expeetation 
that the morrow would witness a renewal of the ooa^»t» 
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fer the enemy though repulsed on all points were both 
numerous and daring, and we believed that if they failed 
to attack us, we should be the assailants. 

But the dawn of day gave proof that we had erred in 
o^ calci^tions. Not a Frenchman was to be seen ; and 
the patrob which were immediately pushed forward re. 
ported that the line of their retreat was marked by the 
dead and dying, which they had left by the roadside. 
Immediately there came an order to mount and follow. 
We obeyed it of course, but we never overtook the fiigi. 
lives, and after a sojourn of some days in the neighbour- 
hood of Alcoy, we retraced our steps and took up our old 
position in Caatella. 

We remained here in a state of apparent inactivity, 
till the month of May was far advaiiced, when the camp 
was floddenly broken up and the whole army marched 
Imek to AMcant. 

A aecret expedition, it appeared, against some point 
Awrer to the fWmtier had been a good while in contem. 
plttion, and as it would have been unsafe to march by 
land in the face of so great a superiority of strength as 
(he enimy were understood to poesess, a movement by 
flea was resolved upon. 

Neither were we long kept in the dark as to the precise 
object of our intended expedition. The troops being re. 
moved on board of ship with a large train of artillery 
both for siege and field operations, the fleet put to sea for 
the avowed purpose of attacking Tarragcma, one of the 
BtroBgest/if not the strongest place along Uie whole of 
the western coast of Spain. 

A pleasant passage of some hours' continuance carried 
OS lound the coast cf Catalonia, till we entered the mouth . 
^ the noble harbour of Tarragona, and beheld the city 
and castle, both of prodigious strength, rising above it 
Built upon a rock and fortified with all the skill and care 
«f which the site appears to have been capable, it pre. 
seized a very fiurmidahle front ; and at the period when 
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we made our appearance in the bay, was ooev^ied by a 
French garrigon, perfectly capable, both from numberB 
and discipline, to maintain it to the last extremity. Mxure- 
over, the whole of the surroonding country may be said 
to have been in the enemy's possession. It is trae tfaal 
bands of armed Spaniards prowled about among the hills, 
cutting off convoys and harassing the march (^ weak 
detachments. But Marshal Suchet was, to the utmost 
extent of the phrase, in military occupation of the pro- 
vince, and had imder his orders an army fiir surpassmg 
that with which it was purposed, on omr side, to undev* 
take the siege of this second GilnraLtar. 

Under such circumstances, it seemed the obvioos policy 
of our leaders not to land a greater amount of tUaes scad 
ammunition than might be required for daily ecuaump- 
tion, because the anchorage was a safe one, and the spaee 
between it and the beach not so extennve as to remder 
our communicati(Hi insecure at any moment;, yet oar 
chiefs were of a different opinion, and the consequences, 
as I shall have occasion by-and4>y to point out, proved 
unusually disastrous. 

Besides the heavy sea batteries that covered T ^wagsaa 
itself, there was a small fort on the left of the hay, of 
-which it was considered necessary to obtain possession, 
for the purpose of rendering the communication between 
the shipping and the camp at once safis and commodious. 
The task of reducing it was undertaken by Admiral 
Hallowell and his seamen and marines ; and so gallast 
was their bearing, that in the course of a single mgtltf 
after some bombarding &om the, ships of war, it was caii- 
ried by assault. Meanwhile the trpqps with a large train 
o£ battering-guns, and an enormous quantity of shot, 
shell, powder, beef, biscuit, and hospital stores were con- 
veyed, as rapidly as the means <^ transport would allow, 
to the shore. No opposition was ofiered by the French, 
neither indeed could such have availed them ; for the 
beach was open, and the guns of our lighter eraft swept 
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it fiur and near, so that without the occurrence of any 
casualty, the whole force reached the land, and the in- 
vestment of Tarragona was effected. Then came in the ' 
usoal routine of digging trenches, fabricating fascines, 
tiurowing up batteries, and laying down platforms ; after 
which iie guns were run in and a heavy firing began. 

Bat so superior was that of the defenders to any thing 
ii^<^ we oonld bring against them, that it generally 
ended in tiie dismantling of our artillery. One by one 
our gons were dismounted, and the siege made but tardy 
progress. 

In the labour of such operations the cavalry have no 
fliiaie. It is their business to observe the rear of the 
esmp, to take the patrol duty, and otherwise guard their 
comrades agrainst surprise; i(nd there was occupation 
eaoogb of this sort presented to us day by day to hinder 
a complaint of the absence of employment from being 
heard any where. 

We piudied our reoonnoisances on in all directions, to 
a wide extent, and fbr a time nothing appeared to create 
alarm. Moreover, our intelligence was excellent ; fbr the 
eoontry people vrere all on our side, and General Donkin, 
the quarter-master general, appeared indefatigable. At 
last, however, the bubble, which we had long and 
anzioiisly fostered, was destined to burst Afler recon- 
noitrmg the roads that led to Reus and Vails, we pro- 
oeeded one day in the direction of Arbos, and entering 
th» yiUage with General Donkin at our head, we talked 
of commencing our inquiries ; but there was no occasion 
tor thai ; the inhabitants anticipated us by reporting that 
the French were on the move with thirty thousand men, 
and that nothing could prevent them from arriving in 
ftont of Tarragona within the space of eight-and-forty 
hours. Now General Donkin knew the characters of his 
infiyrmants, and felt that he might depend upon them. 
1^ therefore commanded us to mount as soon as we had 
hoHsd oar horses, and we returned at a brisk trot towards 
the camp. 
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It 80 happened that we foond ^r John Mvitajr walk. 

ing with Admiral Hallowell upon the sands, and the in- 
formation which we had picked up was immediatelj 
communicated to them. General Murray credited the 
report at once, but Admiral Hallowell scouted it as ridi- 
culous. It was to no purpose that General Donkin as- 
sured him of the reliance which he placed in his Bpies ; 
the Admiral insisted that the whole story was a fabrica* 
tion ; and that it originated in treachery. Instead, there- 
fore, of assenting to the General's proposal of getting the 
guns and stores off with as little delay as possible, he 
contended that it would^not be requisite to r^noTe even 
the men till the latter should haye fallen; for nobody 
seemed to take into account the impossibility of resisting 
an attack from Suchet's troops on one side, and the gar^ 
risen of Tarragoneyon the other. The only question be* 
tween them was, ad to the probable approach of a Frendi 
army ; and this the Admiral persisted in rejecting as a 
fable. I am the more forward to state all this, because a 
different account of the transaction has, I beUeve, gone 
abroad ; and having myself overheard the conyersatkm 
of the chiefb, I am able to speak of it from my own per« 
sonal observation. The result, accordingly, vras, that 
throughout the whole of that night and the next day, our 
batteries continued to fire ; and that not a movement was 
made calculated to create a suspicitm that the siege woM 
be raised. 

Time passed, and every new hour brought in a fresh 
rumour of the approach of Suchet. Patrcds were again 
sent out, which fiilUng in with the scouts from the French 
advanced guard, skirmished with them for awhile, and 
then returned to report what had be&llen. 

Now then at last the Admiral, as well as the G^eral, 
received a conviction that the enemy were coming on, 
and gims, stores, ami^unition, and intrenching tools, were 
all abandoned. The provisions and powder, of which 
quantities had been brought on shore, were rolled into the 
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llw tnev^es ; yei so inadequately was all this done, that 
tfce- iiooty lefi behind must have greatly delighted the 
«qitorS) Wid gvwn them means to recruit the exhausted 
BMigaaines df Tarragona. Finally, just as the enemy 
bcfraD.te show theiaeelves on the high grounds at a dia. 
tasee^ tbe la«t«f owr detachments entered the boats, and 
Iko nMe wxQ bToc^iht off without disaster, and lodged 
€B fajMrd of ship. 

ft ii JMi my Tpsomaee to criticiBe the behaviour of my 
wmpamsB, ft.r less to pass judgment on the wisdom or 
My of t^s atloBqit; but the nesuits were as mortifying 
k«tli to us and to Uie Spaniards, as they must have been 
wrtJsfiMBtery to the Freaoh. The fact, indeed, is, that ex. 
Mpl hf tfae-bomb^vesBels and boats of the ileet, no useful 
■ ■ t'vi — wae pei^bm^. These harassed the town, it is 
te>Qe, by appieaching close under the batteries by night, 
«Bdahoworiftg shells and roekets into the streets; yet 
vrett ^if senriees weie productive of perhaps more in^ 
oanftmiOTieff to the inlu^Mtants than mischief to the gar. 
nfon, wMeh kept them in a state of unwilling subjection. 
Bat Jaawvfer thb may be, the enterprise terminated as I 
lacve dsso^bed. We went off like a dog that has lost a 
tat^, and weie welcomed back to Aheant by the jibes 
«f our owB e w rotades , and the welUdesenred ridicule of 
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CHAPTER XXr. 

We get new leaders, and enter upon new operations. 

The accoant which I have given of the «xpeditimi ib 
Tarragona, is, I am aware, very imperfoet There i9i0ie 
some movement made, previous to the fi&ai emiMarim^oa, 
of which I cannot speak at aU, and others, c<mo8miiig 
which my memory serves me so Iktle, that I a;m wtvHl. 
ling to touch upon them. It strikes me^fbr example ^mA 
though the British force was all taken on btfard at Tamu 
gona, some Spanish corps that served ni&ag with itti)-ie. 
treated by land as &r as the Col de Balaguer, and tittt 
preparations were at one moment made for a second de- 
barkation at the latter spat. Moreover, if I d« net iAe>- 
ceive myself^ a large portion of our infiLDdy did dieeoK 
bark, and for a single day &eed the enemy. But B»t 
having myself had any share in the operations, I am lai- 
willing to hazard statements which may be qoito errooew 
ous, and can amount only to conjecture* One tMag; 
however, is quite certain, that while we lingered at tlds 
part of the Catalonian coast, new oommanders-in^shief 
both for our land and sea forces anrti^ ; and timt tile 
teoops had at their head, when we roiewed oar (dd quar- 
ters in Alicant, Lieutenant-Genend Lord Willnni Ben- 
tinck. 

We re-entered the harbour of Alicaot towards tiie 
latter end of June, and remained perfectly quiet till the 
8th of July. The interval was doubtless spent by tbe 
heads of departments in making preparations for a move; 
for on the morning of the 9th, the army took the field. 
No enemy appeared to harass us; ndne were reported by 
^e peasantry to be near, so we pushed forward leisurety, 
and in excellent order, towards YaJenciair It was not m 
with our Spanish allies, the brigades of Saarsfield and 
BodiL These, movuig upon our fiaak^ vote eBftfed'in 



copatant affiurii with deteobed bodies <^ French troopii 
which gave way before them, and acquitted themselves, 
as fiir as we could learn, with great gallantry. But to 
us no opposition was offered, so that our progress resem. 
Ued more the passage of an army through a country 
whi(^ is at peace, than the opening of a campaign in the 
free of an «nemy, whose activity and numerical strength 
m^te alike fbnnidable. 

When we broke up our camp, we were given to un- 
dentaiid tiiat Valencia was in possession of the French : 
a^^we drew towards it, which was done by slow marches, 
UitoUigQnce came in that they had retreated. Our faces 
w^re immediately turned in the direction of the town, 
and we entered it in triumph. Neither would it be pos. 
flihle to exceed the joy with which the inhabitants re- 
eeived us, or the marks of reipect with which, on all 
hmds, w« were greeted. 

As we approached the city, the walls were observed to 
be hang with pieces of silk of all colours, and here and 
thMTO.ifnth tapestry. Across the streets triumphal arches, 
were erected; green boughs strewed the pavements; 
ilhUe, in the baleonies stood ladies and gentlemen, who 
m^^ped their handkerchiefs, and showered down flowers 
v^jKm €wr heads. As to Lord William Bentinck, 1 thought 
be would have been smothered with their nosegays. 
They heaped them upon him, not from their hands, but 
out of baskets, and made the air resound with cries of 
«* Viva los Angkses !" *' Viva le G^n^ral Liberante !" 

In this manner we marched through Valencia, our co- 
lours flying and bands playing, and sure I am that if the 
prayers of the poor people could have availed, not a man 
of us would have sustained hurt from that moment to the 
iiom of his life. y%t they mixed up their congratula- 
tions with statements to the effect that the enemy were 
not £ir distant, and that without doubt we should be call- 
ed upon, ere many days elapsed, to give them battle. 
Xhe Foreign HussKt were soon made to understand that 



tiie Gfeneiml had aot been camkas 4>f 4fati iatrfii gcw i B^ 
We halted in Valeocia only cma day, wheo, together with 
our old friends the Calabrian and German rifles, #e weia 
sent oat to do the d«ty of patroUinfr and advaneed posts. 

It was not our policy by lingerinf kmg in this ^aos, 
to give an opportunity to the Freneh of aaatnriag thek 
plans at leisure. After a brief halt, therefore, the eolnman 
once more pushed forward, following the road by the sea*. 
shore which leads to Tortosa on the Ebfo. Thrae waf 
nothing worthy of record in all this march. No hostile 
bodies opposed us, no patrols encountered ours, and w» 
reached the bank of the river, at a plane eaUed Amposay 
without having occasion to fire a shot. Thsre is a forry 
here, across which Lord WiUiam made haste to Ihzvw iis» 
supporting his cavalry as soon as possible wkh inftjitry- 
and guns. But we did not land at Tortosa: that was- 
still in possession of the enemy, and being stfon^^ foiti- 
fled, it was not judged expedient to waste <our valuaUe 
time in front of it. 

While the rest of the army was crossing the EbiOi, th^ 
advanced guard went out in all diredions to reeoBBott»f 
we of the Foreign Hussars following a road which seem- 
ed to conduct towards Tortosa. We were riding ^eag 
expecting no adventure, of any sort, when aU at onee 'we 
observed in a valley below us a caravan of sixty bidlocks, 
carts, and a large train of mules marching under an es. 
cort of French in&ntry. To charge them was the work 
of a moment Forward we rode down the slope c^ the 
descent, without drawing either carbine or pistol, and 
threw ourselves upon them, sword in hand, witii such ra- 
pidity that ^y never thought of attemptmg to make re* 
sistance. They flung away their musk^s, called fot- 
quarter, and to a man were made ^isoners. This was- 
the first opportunity that we had had of coming into eel* 
lision with the French since the arrival of hord WilUara 
Bentinck to command us, and it was hailed as a fliveuiw 
able omen of what might £;^Iow. Moreover, ^ was the 
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} of moeh rejotciag, both to t» and to oar eomndes 
tke Catabreie; sU of whom helped themselveB without 
seraple to Ihe wine and food, with which in great quanti- 
tiea the cars were loaded. We had taken a conroy of 
fg^mmms on its way to Tortesa, of which the governor 
was anticipating the blockade ; and besides being pubHcI j 
thMittfwi in orders, each man got his canteen filled with 
eaoeUent wine, and as maoh bread and salt fish as he 
ohose to carry along with him. 

FtoBi the period of our crossing the Ebro, we began to 
feel that we were engaged in something more than a 
mete game of warfare. The enemy seemed reluctant to 
ataMkm the ground between Tortosa and Tarragona, and 
ware not removed from it without frequent encounters be- 
tween our advanced parties and their rear-gnard. But 
they did iall back leisurely, permitting us to occupy at 
Oarabrils «, position which they had taken up in order to 
cmet the town ; and eventually when threatened at Arbos, 
VaUs, and Reus, retiring still farther towards the frontier. 
The eoDseqoence of these successes was, that Lord Wil- 
fiam Beatinck invested Tarragona, and pushing back the 
enemy to Villar Franca, established his line of observation 
m and around Arbos. 

With the general movements of the army I am too 
iitHe acquainted to hazard an opinion concerning them. 
I do not even know where our headquarters were at this 
tinie established ; but for myself my station was with 
the corps to winch I belonged, the Calabrese, the rifle- 
men, and a battalion of the 27th on the right of the line, 
so as fee touch the sea between the villages of Torre del 
Borra and AltafaUa. Here, being &r in advance of the 
main body^we were required to exercise the utmost vigi- 
laaee; and never, for one moment, either by night or 
dmf^ was our vigilance relaxed. 

At first, our f»okets were stationed in front of Torre 
del Borra, the main body itself being posted in the village ; 
but muk an arrangement was considered too dangerous, 
19» 



smI maoth er tock pfem* Tom M Bom wm* held as a. 
post only durinff the day, aad regularly as ten o'dock at 
nigfat came roiiBd, it was eyacaaled. We then left a. 
pteket in its rear, fell back about a mile to AltaftUa ; ind 
keepingr saddled and aecontred, were ready for action so 
soon as the alarm shonld be giwen* 

We were thus sitnated«~that is to say, Torre del Barra 
was still kept as a prominent station, when Odotiel Adam 
one day directed a party of tbe Homais^ with some of Ibe 
riflemen and light infimtry, to attmd him <m a recennois- 
sanea to the it&oL 

He expressed a wish that I sboidd take eomnand of 
the Hnssars; and about six o'clock in the evsnii^, <»> 
perhaps somewhat kiter, we mofed from the Tillage to- 
waid8 some low woods that skirted the base of a rising, 
ground, a little to the left. 

A guidoy of oomrie, attencted us ; indeed, m a straage 
country, guides are essential to aH military operations, 
and we were instructed to preserre a perfect silence, and 
to be greatly on the alert. In this manner we traversed 
the wood, at the farther extremity of which the escort 
W9M halted, while Colonel Adam handing his por^^o 
and writing-materials to me, desired me to aM^id him. 
♦♦ We must go very cautiously to woi^, Sergeant-Majot,*' 
said he, •« for we are dose upon them*— they are at the op^ 
posite side of the hill." And cautious we undeniably were : 
moving at the slowest possible walk, we crept up the faee 
of the ascent till the Colonel r^u^ed a point whence he 
could make his observations. 

Immediately the telescope was at his Cjre, and he swept 
the enemy's position; after which he took his portfe^ 
from me, and throwing his right foot on the pommel of 
the saddle, noted down what he had seen. This was i^ 
peated several times ; and we had kept our graand about 
ten minutes, when bang came a mcisket4>all from a neigh- 
bouring copse, which just grazed the side of the Cokmel^ 
hat. 
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<* nU wonH iK*' (laid Im, lookif^ «p nvd handhif tne 
the pettfUio, ^ I imnt pressrve toy lifb for another oeea. 
tioiu ]t*B no Qse aittinfr bore, for we are ditoovered." 
Aecordinglj we wheeled about and rode towards our 
eeeoft, juet aa a picket of the enemy, both hone and foot, 
crowned the ridge. They gave ua a voUey to no purpose, 
b«t they <Kd not Tenture to pursue, for it was already get- 
liag dark, aoid they saw that we had Mipport at hand ; so 
we retraieed our stops leisurely through the wood, and re- ' 
tamed to Torre del Borra uninjured. 

I do not know whether this little recoimoissance had 
any influence in producing the morement, but we shortly 
a f lerw af d s withdrew fhmi Torre del Borra, and left only 
a ptoket in front of the village, which fell baek every 
night as darioiess set in, to a station in the rear. Mean, 
while our division, if such it deserves to be cafled, was 
quartered in Alta&lla* Not that Altalalla was our rally. 
ing poet; on the contrary, it was our nightly custom to 
mar^ about three miles baokwardt on the road to Tarnu 
gona, where, in certain vineyards and among some broken 
gfound that flanked the highway to the left, we fbrmed 
Une; after which, both men and horses bivouacking in 
order of battle, we stayed there till daybreak eame in, and 
then naiehed hack to the village. 

Moreover, it soon became apparent to us, that the 
«Mmy, besides having some great object in view, weie 
perfectly aware of our numeriMl inferiority. 

Soucely a day passed, without their pushing forward 
some attack upon our }Hckets, which sometimes sue. 
oeeded in fiircing Ihem from their ground, and scmietimes 
ended in the repulse of the assailants. 

The French had a strong force of cavaby opposed to 
oar single squadron. These were the 91st Dragoons, a 
xsgiBient of Gcenadiers k Cheval, and though last not 
least, cur eld friends the 4th Hussars, whose courage and 
dexterity put us to infinitely more trouble than that of 
IIm other two regiments combined. 
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daager. They would ride oloee to our ridettet, fire their 
piitok ia their fiKsee, or ezehaage a few peoeei wi& their 
swerde, as if for exereiee; end ae to their Yifilanee, ne 
cat| when watehing at the hole of a mouee, ooold be com- 
pMwd with them. A rat might not stir without their de. 
teetinf it ; and they were never shy to let as know tint 
their eyes wwe open. It was imposeible not to reepeet 
^ eaemies who oeeasioned ns so much trovUe; end as we 
weretfiot inferior to them in any of the qnaMfications that 
make up the soldiw's diaracter, I have r e ee o n to believe 
that the tkeUng was mirtoal 

Thus it fered with as for the spaoe of ahoot a fertnifrfat, 
when there arrived from another pert of oor line sadb a 
reii^brceraent, both of men and gone, as pat as pretty 
ttooh at our ease. Besides the Bninswiek Hossars — a 
very aecepCahle addition to oar small cavalry feroe^ 
there came several battalions of infentry, together with 
fear pieces of cannon of small adibre, bat still worth 
Mentioning. The addition of this new corps seemed to 
prockioe the same effect upon. Colonel Adam that it did 
opon us. It encouraged him to In^d his ground more re- 
■elately ; and as we had a ooofde of gon-boats in a creek, 
just in front of Torre del Borra, we feU toleraUy secure. 
The resolt was;, that, instead of retiring, as we had pre- 
vitnsly done, immediately after dark to AHafella, we 
pushed ferward about half a mile in fi^mt ^it and threw 
ttp a couple of batteries in a sort of eehellon 'line, one on 
each side of the high read. It became our custmn hence^ 
ferth to ferm there night after ntght; though indeed not 
many nights elapsed ere the value of our new position, 
in a military point of view, was put to a severe test 

It was somewhere about the l4th of Augost, just as the 
vfllage dock had struck two» that, being in line, as osoal, 
on each side of the road befere - AltaftJla, we heard one 
morning a more than common bustle in the street ot 
Torre del Borra. I regzettosay thaAthefMokeistaliQond 



there ee&sisted of a sorfeaBl't ptsly of ik» FoMifn 
> HnssarSf who were so little attentive to the important na-^ 
tore of their trust, that they all lay down and slept It k 
true that they had their videttes out, to whose vigrikuMse 
they were justified in trusting a little; but the commaii.^ 
dant of an outpost who trusts to any thing excef»t his own 
eyes . and ears, is not worthy to hold ev&a the meanest 
xaak in the army. Well, the picket 8le^-*-while th& 
French, advancing in profound silence and perfect (urder, 
rushed xiptm the videttes, who had barely time to fire their 
carbines, wheel about, and g^allop oC 

The horse of one man stumUed and fell, and he wa» 
instantly made prisoner ; tlie other effected his escape, but 
he was the only individual belonging to the entire party 
that did so. For the French, pursuing at speed, entei«4 
TiHrre del Bwra close at his heels, and coming upon the 
picket ere they had time to mount, made the ii^hole of 
them prisoners. In Torre del Borra, however, their ad^ 
v%nee made some pause, so as to permit the main body tq 
come up with them, by which means our solitary scout 
Buooeeded in reaching the position unharmed, and pre- 
pared us for the sort of visit that we were about to receive^ 

Silent as the grave we all stood to our arms. The bat. 
teries of which I have just spoken were already armed, 
each with a couple of guns ; and their situation was such,: 
that while both could fire at once, the one being a shtat 
s]MMBe in advance of the other, it was competent to them 
to rake an enemy who should have penetrated beyond the 
more forward of the two. 

Behind their parapets, as well as among the fields beside 
them, there was the most perfect stillness. Moreover, no 
lights were shown ; for the very slow matches were con- 
cealed under cover of the banquet ; and as to the rest, the 
night was sufficiently dark to cover all that Silent as the 
grave, therefore, and with all our senses wide awake, we 
stood ready for the contest ; neither were we kept long in, 
suspense. There came up upon the quiet night air the 



tramp of numy fe9t» regular, firooly aet, and Jiawiae hat" 
ried ; denoting the approach of a strong column, which 
entertained no luspicion that it was in the immediate vki- 
nity of danger. It was in vain that we strained our eyes, 
in the hope of discoyering the outlines of the men from 
whom the sound proceeded. 

There was no moon in the heavens ; and though the 
■tars were out, yet their brilliancy had at this hour begun 
to Me ; or if it were not so, it sufficed not to give eSoct 
to our powers of vision. Therefore, we could only guess 
at the prohahle numbers of our assailants from the long, 
hollow, and unceasing noise occasioned by their march ; 
and that to ears that were accustomed to pay regard to 
similar annunciations, afforded a tolerably distinct proof 
that their force was very great 

On they came, no dnuns beating, nor any word of com- 
mand being pronounced in a tone more audible than a 
whisper, till the head of the column had arrived within 
pistol-shot of our more advanced battery. Bang, bang, 
went the guns at this instant, both loaded to the muz^ 
with grape and cannister, while a volley of musketry from 
each side of the way shed a bright but momentary glare 
over the darkness of the night I have no words in which 
to describe the effect of this unlooked-for salutation. The 
guns were admirably served ; the musketry, though fired 
more at random, told; and the enemy^s column halted, 
wavered, and recoiled, and then broke into a confused 
mass among the fields on either hand. 

Now could be heard the voices of officers calling io 
the men to follow — ^now a sort of yell or shout gave notice 
of a second attack ; and, by and by, a rush, at double- 
quick or charging pace, carried a large body of men clear 
beyond the advanced battery. But they came only into a 
situation where a twofold slaughter overtook them. The 
second battery opened, while the in&ntry in support of it 
poured in such a close and well-sustained fire, that no 
man could face it and live. Again the enemy were driven 
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back, and again our people cheered triuipphantly, as 
daring them to a renewed encounter. 

In this manner, the French made repeated attempts to 
burst through us, while a lesser body made an oblique 
movement to the left, in the hope of turning our position ; 
but in this direction, as well as on the main road, we 
were prepared for them. They were met, roughly han- 
dled, and driven back, leaving upon the field many killed 
and wounded, among the former of which was an ojOSicer 
on Marshal Suchet's staff, and the bearer, as was ascer- 
tained on examining his body, of important despatches. 
This man seemed resolute, at all hazards, to penetrate as 
far as Tarragona, and met his death in attempting it. 
He was a very gallant fellow, and died as became a good 
soldier. 

The affiiir at Alta&Ua, though very sharp while it 
lasted, was not of long continuance. Foiled in three 
attempts to force our position, the enemy ceased by de- 
grees to molest us, and long before dawn had retired in 
some disorder to their position in front of Villa Franca. 
For us, we did not attempt to follow them. It was 
enough to have maintained ourselves against such fearful 
odds ; it would have been madness to have aimed at more ; 
so we held our ground, and congratulated one another 
when daylight came in, on the success which had at- 
tended our efforts. To the Foreign Hussars, indeed, the 
sense of this victory was not without its alloy. We were 
heartily ashamed of the negligence of our comrades, and 
Unshed when we read in general orders next day a re- 
buke which we felt to be merited. It is only surprising 
that Lord William did not extend his censure to the com- 
manders of the two gun-boats which lay in Torre del 
Borra creek. Though thrown into that situation for the 
express purpose of enfilading a large space of the high- 
road, they never fired a shot, but permitted the enemy's 
c<^mn to pass them, both in the advance and in the re- 
treat, without the sUghtest molestation. 



CHAPTER XXlI. 

^ere are other amusements in \var than cutting throats ; and 
I see something of them. 

So far we had triumphed ; hut it soon appealed that to 
maintain the forward position, and carry on the sie;|^ of 
Tarragona at the same time, was more than oiir feeble 
army could accomplish. Snchet, we learned from our 
spies, had received large reinfbrcements, and was makiag 
every preparation to relieve the place. It is not in my 
power to tell either how the French general manoaavred, 
or what measures Lord William Bentinck took to oppose 
him, for I only know that in a day or two after our fight 
at Altafalla, we were commanded to retreat We fell 
hack, in consequence, immediately after nigbtfhll, and 
never came to a halt till we reached a position which we 
had formerly occupied between Tarragona and Cabt^ 
Here the whole army halted, leaving Suchet firee to deal 
with Tarragona and its garrison as might to himself 
appear most expedient. 

We took up our ground at Cabrils, either on the 16th 
or 17th of August, and kept a sharp lookout to our front; 
when, on the night of the 18th, an exj^osion U)ck plaee 
that shook the very earth beneath our ffeet The sound 
was louder than the loudest thimder ; and the e£^t open 
all living and dead substances, within reach of its in- 
fluence, resembled that of an earthquake. We w^e 
utterly at a loss to conjecture to what cause the evtsA 
ought to be attributed, and put to one another a thousand 
questions which nobody could answer; till, with the 
morrow's dawn, came intelligence that the enemy had 
evacuated Tarragona, afler blowing up its powder maga- 
zines, and ruining its defences. Immediately the w<»d 
was given to march to the front The French, our spies 
informed us, were in fttR retreat : they hvA left not m 



much as a post of obserration behind them ; and sneh of 
the stores as they fbxrnd it impracticable to carrj away, 
they had committed to the flames, or cast into the sea. 

We pushed on, after receiving this intelligence, in the 
highest possible spirits ; and, arriving at the site of the 
encampment which our investing force had occupied, we 
there halted. I applied fbr, and obtained, permission on 
the following day to visit the city, and found it, as to 
both defences and buildings, in a state of cruel dilapida- 
tion. The solid Walls, torn by the force of the gunpow- 
der, presented here and there enormous breaches, at the 
base of which lay fragments of masonry resembling rocks 
that had been east down from the summit of a mountain, 
rather than portions of a work fabricated by the hand of man. 
In other places, where the quantity of powder applied had 
been less, there were mere rents and fissures in the ram- 
parts, through some of which a man might have squeezed 
Us body, and that only with difficulty. But the most re- 
markable effect of the explosion was eidiibited in the 
condition of the houses. Many were, of course, a heap 
of ruins ; but many more, though they stood for a day or 
two after the concussion took place, had received such a 
shake, that the walls graduaUy crumbled, or the stone 
work clave asunder, and the roofs fell in, burying beneath 
them aH that chanced to be within doors. There was 
tme oecurrence of this kind, so remarkable, that I must 
be permitted to describe it in detail. 

Tarragona being now in our possession, was imme- 
diately converted into a sort of general dep6t, in which 
not only the magazines for the army might be established, 
but the sick and wounded taken care of. The best houses 
in the place were appropriated, as is usual in like cases, 
to the service of the hospital ; and into these our invalids, 
now a very numerous body, were removed. It happened 
otie day that a weunded man, as he lay awake and 
uneasy upon his bed, cast his eyes towards the wall of 
the room which was opposite to him and adjoined the 
30 



gtreet To his inexpressible dismay he beheld the stones 
begin to rend asunder, and the plaster to fall down upon 
the floor in a shower. At first he distrusted the evidence 
of his own senses ; but when the creyice yawned again, 
and became wider, he shouted for one of the attendants, 
and, pointing out the state of the building, explained what 
had happened. The medical gentleman, being made ' 
aware of the fact, lost no time in clearing out the hospital. 
The sick were removed as &st as an abundant command 
of means would allow ; and, in less than a quarter of an 
hour the house was empty. Had the measure been less 
prompt, it would have been attempted in vain ; ^ scarcely 
was the last litter conveyed beyond the threshold, when 
the front wall gave way, and of that once stately mansion 
nothing remained but a heap of ruins. 

Having seen, in the course of this day's ramble, as 
much of Tarragona as I desired to see, it was with in- 
finite satisfaction that I heard not long afterwards that 
we were going to move upon Arcos, and ultimately as far 
as Reuss. 

Of the beauty of the latter town we had heard much, 
and we longed greatly to see it ; neither did the reality, 
as sometimes happens, fidl short of our expectations. Of 
Arcos I cannot say so much ; it was very dirty, with few 
houses fi*ora which almost all the inhabitants had not fled 
—circumstances which effectually barred us firom expe- 
riencing the smallest regret at leaving it. But Reuss 
was in every respect the reverse of this. The suburbs, 
consisting of villas rather than of houses, clustered to- 
gether, exhibited a profusion of groves, pleasure-grounds, 
flower-gardens, and water-courses, while inside the walls, 
streets, clean and regular, conducted you, on all sides, 
towards a great square, within which a daily market was 
held. There might be seen exposed for sale, poultry, 
eggs, fruits, vegetables— every thing, in short, which the 
surrounding districts could supply, or the most determined 
lover of the table desire to possess : and round that open 



•pace were honies on one side, coantting entirely of 
hotels ; on another of excellent shops ; on a third, of pri- 
vate dwellings ; while on the fourth was what may be 
termed the high street To complete the picture, I may 
add, that in front of these habitations, at least on two 
sides, ran a piazza, beneath the shade of which it was 
customary for the citizens to lounge, either smoking their 
cigars, or transacting such business as might, from time 
to time, make demands on their attention. 

I must now return to my friend Conrad Hettendorff, of 
the Foreign Hussars. He had become, in every sense of 
Uie term, an excellent soldier ; and his knowledge of the 
Spanish language, as well as his general intelligence, 
soon gained for him promotion to the rank of sergeant. 
In this capacity it became his duty to superintend the 
billeting of hb men ; for while the 30th were put into 
barracks, our squadron, as being the weak^ corps of the 
two, had quarters assigned tp it in the town. I cannot 
say that either to Conrad or myself this arrangement 
proved disagreeable ; for in the town we were more our 
own masters than in barracks ; and as we had plenty of 
money in our purses, the prospect of spending a short 
space in the heart of a civilized city was reg^arded as no 
trivial ground of mutual congratulation. Accordingly, 
after well providing for the comforts of the men, Conrad 
applied to the alcalde for a billet in some house where 
both he and I could be accommodated ; and the magis- 
trate, who favoured a man that was capable of conversing 
freely with him in his own dialect, apportioned us quar. 
ters in one of the best hotels in the city, which stood at 
the corner of the market square. 

We proceeded to the house appointed for us, and find- 
ing that it answered, in every respect, to the description 
which the alcalde had given, we experienced some reluc 
tance to enter, for several officers had taken up their abode 
there, and we had no wish to come into collision with 
them. But the host and hostess, a young oouj^, wlio 



liftd rtccntlj tet ojp in businesfl for thoBjiglvq^ were ao 
preMing, and so kind, that we did not like to turn our 
backs upon them. They ccmducted us upstairs, and 
ushered us into an apartment which, in point of size and 
furniture^ and the air of comfort that attached tp it, mi|rht 
have sufficed for a general of brigade. Not content with 
this, they gave us our choice, either of bed-rooms adjoin^ 
ing, or of camp-beds in the chamber itself; for Conrad^s 
excellent Spanish found a passport to their affections; 
and a Spaniard, when his affections are won, does not 
know how to behave to you with too much generosity. 
We were not so unreasonable as to require iiirther accom- 
modation than this one spacious room afforded. We there- 
to thanked Uiem for their kindness, and expressed our- 
selves willing to put up with even a single bed, should 
the providing of two prove at all inconvenient to them. 

Having arranged these preliminaries, we sallied out, 
and spent the rest of the day in perambulating the town, 
at one of the busiest taverns in which we dined among a 
crowd of Spanish officers ; for, besides our cavalry, some 
battalions of Spanish infantry were here, between wluun 
and us the best understanding prevailed. We sat a rea- 
sonable time, smoked our cigars, drank c<^ee and noyau, 
and such other liqueurs as were brought to us, and re- 
turned at night, as men ought to do, cheerful and sober 
to onr lodgings. Our sleep, too, was most refreshing, 
and when we awoke in the morning, we again congratu- 
lated one another in having steered our boat into so cmn- 
modious a harbour. Curiosity, however, soon began to 
exercise itself as to the sort of neighbourhood into which 
we had been thrown, and we went to the window for the 
purpose of ascertaining what the objects might be on 
which we could look out. We found that ours was an 
apartment at the back of the house, and that the view 
from it was very circumscribed. A high dead waJl stood 
opposite, between which and our house ran a lane— while 
within that wall was a large gloomy mansion, only one 



window in Wli^eii, and tlmt obeoured outskte bj & i 
gnHng, looked towards our apartment Moreover, there 
was nothing either to the right or left calculated to arrest 
attention. Ours was a corner rocna, which ndther com> 
mandeid a Yiew of the square, nor was itself overlooked ; 
indeed the single aperture that b<Mre upon us at ail was, 
as I have just said, the grated window opposite. 

I had picked up an excellent telescope on the field of 
Timiero, and oanried it ever afterwards about with me 
iHiithersoever I went. To^ay, partly in the wantonness 
of our mirth, partly to assist our powers of vision, we 
made use of it, directing its focus, among other objects,, 
on the grated window in the mansion that stood within 
the dead wall. It was Conrad who first turned his gaase 
in that direction, and immedia)tely exclaimed that a nun 
was watching us from behind the grating. ^ We'll have 
a little fiin, any bow,'* added he ; ^ so hold you the tele, 
scope, Norbert, that I may <^n at onoe a course of tele- 
graphic ccnnmunication with the fair religiosa.*' x 

I took the glass as he desired, while he, seizing a pen, 
tore out a leaf from his orderly .book, and wrote upon it 
in large characters some Spanish words. He showed 
tiiem to me, and they ran thus : »« I am grieved to see 
you shut up in that prison, and would gladly be your de. 
Kverer, Sefiora, if I could.'* He then drew back a pace 
from the window, and held up the scrawl towards the 
nun, who showed that she understood the writer's mean- 
mg, by laughing heartily and clapping her hands. ]^. 
6ouraged by this first essay, Conrad wrote again— -^ Why 
don*t you show yourself more distinctly ? It is impos. 
sible to see through those envious bars.'* This signal, 
Mke tile last, was answered by laughter; and not long 
afterwards a writing appeared at one of the apertures, 
saying, ^ How can I remove the bars ?" In a moment 
Conrt^'s reply was prepared. •* Take a kmfe, and cut 
out as large a space as will permit me to see you as 
pkinly me you see me. But be e«reftd to out, so that you 
20» 



BMy bo aya to rtpiliM it at wUl, nitlwt ni«»iM|r tJ^ 
rifk of b^n^ detected** The nvn capped her hande 
afain, and laughed more heartiyiy than before; after 
which lor a while all waa quiet. 

Quiet, however, it was not, within the lady^a cell, for 
we were yet speculating on the probable result of tlus 
last hint, when, to our great joy, an aperture was effected 
in the framework sufficiently capacious tq gratify aU our 
wishes* Still the lady, thouj^ she i»esented herself 
before it and clapped her hands, wore a veil oi^er het 
foce, which, being superadded to the other garments of a 
nun — ^large wide sleoTes and plaited bodiee-^togetber 
disguised her. Conrad accordingly set to work, and 
wrote— M Withdraw that horrid veil, and permit me to 
son myself in thy bright eyes." But the nun, though 
she laughed heartily, met this request by asking in 1^ 
turn from what part of Spain we came 7 Here was a 
pussier : what ought we to say 7 

I was not slow in giving my advice, nor Conrad back* 
ward in adopting it. »*^Say that we are Irishmen," said 
I, M or Englishmen ; at all events, don't let her suppose 
that we are Spaniards." Conrad wrote accordingly, and 
the efiEect was magical. The veil was thrown aside in a 
trice, and a countenance beamed i^on us, of which it is 
candid to admit, that, though I have beheld some mors 
beautifol, I have seen a much greater number that wero 
less so. 

We saluted the nun by bowing and kissing our hands* 
after which Conrad wrote—** What is your name ?" The 
answer was*-** I will find a more convenient opportunity 
of telling you, but for the present we are ii^^mpted." 
«*When shall we meet again?" wrc^ Conrad, hastily, 
(*This evening or to*morrow morning early," was the 
reply ; immediately after which the grating wius put up. 

We took this as a signal that our fair friend had been 
called «way, and ceased to watch her window ; but we 
did not cease to apeookle on the whole .a4v9«tiire« T^ 



w h WM ft BMie pMtliM. WttMvwditawed limt «qr 
thing Mriout oould ariie out of it, nor indeed had we a 
wish that such ahonld be the caae. Bnt oar ourioai^ 
was excited, and we det^nnined to go ftrwaf d with the 
Mcretpcmdence on eirery &voarable opportnnity. We 
then saUied forth, aod having visited the Btablee, and 
aeen that all was right among the men, Ve adjourned to 
ahoteland cKned. 

Being anzkma to renew our correiqpondence with tho 
reeluee, we did not sit long over the meal, but hunting 
back to our quarters, desved the landlady to send up 
wiaiB and fruit, and other requisites for a dessert, to our 
apartment Our wishes wwe promptly attended to, and 
^wing our table near to the window, we fixed our eyee 
on the grated aperture across the way. Not many mi- 
nutes elapsed ere tiie framework was taken down, and 
eor telegraphs wei^ to work. We pledged our fiur friend 
in bumpers of wine ; and then Conrad, who was always 
the scribe, demanded her name and place of birth. There 
was a pause of some little duration, at the conclusion of 
whieh a paper was shown, so well filled, that it took us 
some time frilly to decipher the writing. The substance 
of the omnmunication was this, that the lady^ name wae 
Matilda iUienora Oustavava; that she was a native of 
Reuss ; that her father kept a haberdasher's shop in the 
•wne square of which our hotel formed a part ; and that 
we coijd not fail to find him out, provided we followed 
such directiotts as she gave us. Soaroely had we clapped 
ear bands, however, in token that we understood the 
communication, than she hastily waved hers as a ngnal 
of ftrewell ; and closing up the aperture, we saw no more 
•f her fbr the rest of the evening. 

We were, as may be imagined, in the highest possible 
spifits. Our adventure, if such it might be called, ap« 
peared to assume every hour a more interesting charao* 
tsr ; and, like hunters that draw upon their game, the 
Ming of esoittment became with us more aeute, in pro* 



^koftion EB <mr queiftbiis wete aiMwemd wSlh hieream]i|r 
oonfidenoe. We were, therefore, not a litde inctttified st 
the abmpt tenninatimi of the intenriew. Never&eleM, 
being aware that the evil was beyond remedj, we resblved 
to lighten its pressure as mnch as possible ; and with this 
▼iew, after finidiing onr bottle of wine, sallied forth in 
quest of adventures. 

Hie town, as I hare already hinted, was full of troops, 
English and Spanish. Every hotel, therefore, or oth^ 
I^ace of public resort, was crowded ; yet there was bo 
brawling, no confosion, no apparent disposition to riot in 
any quarter. Our cruise, therefore, fbr such it was, 
proved exceedingly pleasant, and we retired to our niat- 
fresses about twelve o'clock, just sufficiently wearied to 
insure a sound sleep. 

Our last thought, when we laid our heads on the i^* 
lows, was about Senora Gustavava ; our first, when we 
raised them again, was directed towards her, and as soon 
as we were dressed, we repaired to the window in order 
to watch for her coming. She was befbrehand with tts ; 
indeed, we never once succeeded in getting the start of 
her ; and the grating being down, our telegraphing com. 
menced with inquiries on both sides, as to the manner in 
which tiie night had been spent. Then came a frei^ 
batch of questions : Conrad asked ^ How old are yon V* 
She laughed, and made answer, »* Two-and^twenty." 
•*Are you not tired of your imprisonment ?•• Answer. 
•> Yes, heartily tired, and mean to escape fW)m it when. 
ever I can." •» Will you accept of me as your d^iverer t" 
•» Will you be true to me afler I am delivered f '» m As the 
needle to the pole ; but how can we get you out ?" •« That 
may be managed if you are to be trusted.*' ** Yfhat is 
your history ?" There was a pause after this, and then 
came another well-fiUed slip of paper, which contained 
the following statement : — 

Matilda was one of twin sisters, aiid the elder of the 
two. U» mothsr had devoted her to a DCmnery fhan her 



birth; and liAviiig been edooAted in a oonvont, alie took 
tbe veil Without reluctance. But she had since discover- 
ed that it was one thing to be a pupil, and another to ba 
a nun. She deeply repented the step she had taken, and 
only waited for a favourable opportunity of escaping from 
her prison. That we might assure ourselves of the truth 
of this statement, and of more which she yet had to 
communicate, she begged that we would go to her father's 
shop, behind the counter of which we would find her si«» 
ter, and the strong resemblance which they bore to one 
another would satisfy us that we were not deceived. Fi- 
nally, she must leave us for tlie present. But when we 
saw the grating down we might be sure she was within 
hail, and ready to receive our communications, and t» 
answer them. As soon as we had finished reading this* 
her screen was put up, and we were left to meditate on 
what had been told us. 

Our first determination of coarse was to seek out Senor 
Gustavava's shop, and to ascertain whether the descrip- 
tion which Matilda had given of it corresponded with the 
reality. As soon therefisre as we had been to stables, and 
brealdasted, anJ gone through the duties of the morning* 
we set out, and were at no loss, firom the accuracy of the 
directions which we had received, in discovering the place 
of which we were in quest It stood among other shops 
on the opposite side of the square, and seemed to be weU 
stored with goods, though, like Spanish shops in genera], 
there was no sign over the door, nor the owner's name 
any where about it We walked by, and looking in, saw 
an elderly gentleman, two young men, and a young lady 
standing at different positions behind the square counteri 
and supplying their customers, who were very numerous, 
with whatever they might chance to require. «* I never 
saw such a likeness in my life,** said Conrad, after we 
had once or twice crossed the threshold. *«She is the 
very image of Matilda !— only look !** I did so, and cer- 
tainly the resemblance was very striking. » Now* then**' 
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■aid I, M let us ent^. We will purchase a silk handker- 
chief apiece, and in doing so we will find an opportiinitj 
of making the young lady smile, and so of compaii]ig> 
the expression, as well as the features of the one with 
that of the other." Conrad readily agreed, and we moved 
towards the shop^oor. 

The rui^ of customers seemed by this time to have 
passed away, and there were only two or three ladies be. 
aide the counter when we entered ; but as these had en. 
gaged the attention of the fair shop^woman, we were 
eompelled to have some dealings with her &ther, who 
offered his services. '* Well,** said I, •> we must purchase 
something. I want a new pair of overalls, such as I may- 
wear when off duty, and I cannot do better than provide 
myself here.*' Ckinrad expressed a wish to equip himself 
m the sune manner, and, as our purses were well filled, 
we bought each cloth and trimmings enough to render 
our lower extremities as smart as those of our officers. 

We contrived, moreover, to keep the chafifering in pro- 
gress a sufficient time to allow the Spanish ladies to finish 
their business, and then passing round, to the fiirther 
eounter, we requested the Sedorita to show ns some 
pocket-handkerchiefii. Here, too, we were wonderfiilly 
ftstidious in our tastes ; while Conrad drew the young 
lady into an interesting conversation, which she, finding 
tiiat he spoke excellent Spanish, appeared very much to 
relish. In particular, he put a great many questions to 
her respecting the French — ^whether they had behaved 
well in the place ; whether they were favourites with the 
ladies, or had carried any away with them ; and after a 
good deal of laughing, and some serious remarks, we 
learned that they had proved quite irresistible. 

Heavy contributions the authorities had levied on the 
town, but there was no (Sundering; and as to the women, 
they had almost all fallen in love with the invaders, and 
not a few had followed them when they departed. We 
were by this time quite satisfied rei^pecting the truth of 
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Matilda's story, and experienced a strong desire to teH 
her so ; therefore, hkving selected a couple of handker. 
chiefs, and a silk nightcap apiece, we paid the amount, 
and withdrew. 

We got home about five in the afternoon, and found, 
as we expected, that the grating was down. Imme- 
diately we showed ourselves, and holding up the silk 
handkerchiefs and nightcaps, made the nun aware thai 
we had visited her father's shop. Then followed all sorts 
of questions and answers, as to whether we saw any re- 
semblance ? whether we still desired to set her free ? as 
well as the warmest protestations of regard on both our 
parts, and loVe on the part of Conrad. And now came 
the last announcement of all. She had well considered 
the steps that would be necessary in order to insure her 
deliverance, and if we would be at our posts next morning, 
she would communicate her plans. We promised, of 
course, and spent that night as we had done the night 
previous, the first portion of it in rambling from place to 
place — the last portion in our beds. 



940 rta hussar. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

The af&ir goes on, and reaches its consummation. 

I NEED scarcely pause to state that we were true to the 
hour of appointment on the morrow. Matilda likewise 
was at her post ; and it was very eyident that she had 
written down her principal budget over^ght, far searcelj 
were the compliments of the morning paid ere it was heM 
up for our /inspection. I must give cmly the substance of 
i^ for it was very long, and contained aome extraneous 
matter, which it is not worth while to repeat 

After telling over again the tale of her early devotion 
to a life of seclusion, and describing her disappointmeni 
and disgust with all that occurred within the nunnery, 
Matilda proceeded to inform us that, independently of what 
might come to her from her father, she was entitled to s 
considerable property at the death 6f an aunt, which, if 
she continued in the convent, would, of course, be taken 
possession of by the society ; but which, in the event of 
her deliverance, she would be in a condition to receive. 
With respect again to the means of securing this most 
desired end, these were to be as follows : — She had already 
applied to a friend who would afford her an asylum in 
which she could lie concealed till the British troops quitted 
Reuss, when she would immediately join Conrad, and go 
with him wherever he went. In the meanwhile, he was 
to procure a rope-ladder, of sufficient length to reach 
across the garden wall, and hire a carriage in which she 
might be conveyed to her hiding-place; to bribe the 
coachman largely, so as to insure his silence; and to 
engage to be her protector through life. Let him con- 
sent to all this, and she would cheerfully throw herself 
upon his honour. 

Conrad read and explained the long epistle to me — 
after which we stared at one- another, and observing that 
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matten were be^ianiBi^ to grow eeiaoiM, pat the ia* 
portftnt question, ^ what was to be done ?*' We had no 
wish to get the poor girl into trouble, and were very nn. 
willing to burden ourselves with her company; jet it 
was clear that we had excited hopes which must either 
be realized, or we should have the comfort of reflecting 
bjr-<and-by that we had trifled with the peace of one whom 
we had no right to injure. At last I said to Conrad, 
«*Tell her that jou would gladly fall in with her schemes, 
but that you have not the means of supporting her in the 
sfyle to which she has been accustomeid. This may help 
M out of our difficulties." Conrad wrote accordingly ; 
but the result was not such as we had hoped for. The 
answer was ; ^ I have money enough : but come at seven 
o'clock this evening, when the sisters will be at vespers, 
to that side of the garden which adjoins an open field, 
and when you see an orange thrown over, know that I 
am there. This will be the spot whence I am to make 
my escape. Throw another orange back, to assure me 
that mine has reached your haiuds; and take care of 
what you get, for it will contain more than juice or pulp." 
As we had some obscure idea of the field to which she 
alluded, I did not doubt that we should somehow or other 
find it Conrad replied that he would be there at the 
time appointed, and the grating being put up, our com, 
BMimoations fi>r that rooming were ended. 

I cannot say that we spent this day altogether so light 
of heart as we had done some others, for there was an 
apprehension on our minds that we were pushing matters 
beyond the limite of generottty ; and we were neither of 
us inclined to abuse the poor girl, and then leave her to 
her fiite. Still, having gone so fiii^ we felt that retreat 
was impossible ; and accordingly, as tbe hands of our 
watches pointed to halflpast six, we wrapped our cloaks 
MbvaA OS, and sallied forth. With (yfficulty we made out 
the tiysting.place; and had not reaclwd it many minutes 
when over came an orange : we took it up aad tfaew ovn 
«1 
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in reply. There wat a col in the rind, which we soon 
made wider, and, lo ! within was a piece of paper r<^ed, 
which we immediately drew forth. It contained & mao. 
sive ^old ring, on which was a portrait of Matilda in 
ivory, set round with brilliants,' and a letter, the im* 
portant part of which ran thus : — ^ We had spoken of 
our lack of money. No consideration of that sort was 
to weigh with us for a moment The ropcladder must 
be got, the carriage hired, the coachman bribed ; and, to 
render all perfect, we were to be prodigal of our resources. 
We had only to provide ourselves with a ball of stout 
twine, and to fasten a bag to the end of it, and if by 
putting a stone into the bag we could manage to throw it 
over the garden wall, we should find, when it was drawn 
up again, that the necessary funds were forthcoming: 
only let no time be lost in getting our arrangements into a 
state of forwardness." 

Conrad put his ring on his finger, and both lie aad i 
gazed at it in astonishment — the painting was well ex- 
ecuted, and the gold and the brilliants evidently of great 
value ; while the girPs proposal was altogether so gene- 
rous, that we b^ran to treat the affair more gravely than 
we had yet done, and to agree that she deserved to be set 
iree, and protected for life by her deliverer. I do nof 
mean to deny that the prospect of obtaining a bag full of 
coins may have had some effect in producing this change 
of sentiment, but I declare that admiration of Matilda's 
confiding disposition, and unfeigned pity for her case, 
were motives much more influential with both of us. 
On the whole, therefore, we made our way back to the 
town, fiill of romantic determinations and generous sen.^ 
timent ; and wandered from coffee-house to coffee-hous^ 
in a state of more than common excitation. Bat we were 
neither of us given to drinking ; we took as mueh, pe»*' 
haps a little more than could do us any good,. and re-- 
turned to dream of what the morrow or the next day 
might bring forth. 
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. With the morrow came reflection, and the difEculties 
af the case which overnight had well-nigh disappeared, 
presented themselves again before our eyes in their fuU 
magnitude. What could be done with the girl after we 
got her out ? To desert her would be to disgrace our- 
selves in our own eyes for ever; to think of carrying her 
about with an army so much harassed as ours was mad- 
nesfl. ««Had we not better giv^ the thing up at once?" 
said Conrad. ** Yes," replied I, ** and restore the ring ; 
it won't do to keep that when you reject the donor." ** I 
esteem the ring," answered Conrad, ** much more for her 
sake than because of its intrinsic value ; but I believe 
you are right, we must try and send it back to her." 
•* SU^," cried I, ** the grating is down, let us ascertain 
what she has to say this morning." 

We moved forward to the open window, upon which a 
paper was instantly held up containing this question, 
*» Did you get the contents of the orange ?" Conrad re- 
pKed by holding out his hand with the ring on his fore 
finger and kissing it Matilda clapped her hands and 
immediately produced another scroll, which demanded, 
«» Is the ladder of ropes in preparation ?" •* Now, what 
are we to say to that?" asked Conrad.- ** It will never do 
lo answer no — ^what sball I say ?" ** If you don't choose 
to say no, say yes, to be sure," said I, — ♦* but, remember, 
that you must either go through with this affair at all 
hazards, or bring it to a close at once." "Well, then, 
I'll go through with it," replied Conrad, and forthwith 
stooping down, he wrote •♦ Yes." A long pause followed, 
at the close of which the lady's signal appeared to the 
following effect : — ** I am afraid that you may be ham- 
pered for want of means — ^bring your bag and string 
round to the old comer this evening at seven, and your 
wants shall be supplied." It was impossible now to do 
otherwise than promise a compliance with her wishes — 
so, after a few more remarks on both sides, our morning's 
telegraphic communication came to an end. 
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**Norbert,** said Conrad, as lODn at the gniing re- 
sumed its place, ** I am but half satisfied with the posi* 
tiou into which I have cast myself. I cannot think of 
marrying this girl — and, as to taking advantage of her 
confiding disposition, that is not to my mind. What « 
pity it had not been 'you that she fell in love with ! Yoa 
are not withheld by any previous tie from making her 
your wife. Suppose I were to make over my interest in 
her regards to you ?" 

«*In the first place," answered I, "that may not be 
altogether in your power ; and in the next, I am not, per* 
haps, so firee as you imagine. Besides, I might have had 
toy senorita long ago, and under far more favourable cir. 
cumstances, had I been inclined to such matrimony. 
Therefore, friend, you must deal with her as you see most 
fitting, but you must not look to me to take her off your 
hands." 

" Well, then, we must make the most of it," replied 
Conrad. After which we walked abroad attending to the 
duties of our station, and spent the remainder of die day, 
when these were accomplished, pretty much as we had 
apent other days. 

At last the hour of assignation drew nigh. We had 
already provided ourselves with a ball of stout twine, and 
caused one of our men to fabricate such a bag as we 
judged would serve the purpose required. It was not too 
large, and being drawn with a string at the mouth, we 
fiisten^d it to the end of the line. A stone was then put 
in to insure its passage through the air, and a loose knot 
tied above it. Thus equipped, but carrying no weapons 
with us, we repaired to the well-known spot It was still 
hroad daylight, nevertheless we threw our orange over 
the wall, and the immediate return of another, assured ui 
that Matilda had been fidthful to her tryste. Upon this 
the bag was launched on its journey, and it flew direct 
into the garden beyond. We paused, in order to afford 
time for Matilda to make use of it, and having guessed 



by the slifiit tug that she gare that all waa right, we 
were just beginning to pull it back again, when three 
huge Spaniards, not soldiers, but dressed in the ordinary 
garb of civil life, rushed upon us from behind, and an 
immediate scuffle began. We had no arms ; fintonately 
for us they too were without weapons of any kind ; so 
the battle was waged with fists, and head, and ibet, and 
no trivial discharge of oaths and execrations. Our 
assailants seized the twine and began dragging it toward* 
them. We struggled to repel them, when blood began to 
flow profusely from all our faces — ^but, three to two are 
great odds, when the only weapons used are those with 
which nature supplies us. They were gaining somewhat 
the superiority, when Conrad called aloud to me in 
English, ** Have you no penknife with which to cut the 
cord ?*' In an instant my hand was in my pocket, and 
before any thing could be done to stop me, I had drawn 
my knife, and severed the line. The bag fell back with 
a crash into the garden, and we felt, in some measure, 
safe. 

Our next object was to make the best of our way back 
to the house, and this without stopping to seek for the 
ball of twine, we endeavoured to do ; but the Spaniards 
continued to press upon us — there was a sort of walking- 
fight, indeed, all the way to the market-place— the Spa- 
niards abusing us as sacrilegious heretics, and we reply, 
ing to them with all manner of opprobrious efnthets, as 
well as with blows. But we could not shake Ihem off-— 
neither indeed did we get rid of them till we entered the 
hotel, and escaped to our own apartment And then 
what figures we were ! — from our noses the blood had 
flowed in such quantities, that not our faces only, but our 
very apparel was soiled. Our cheeks were bruised and 
scratched, and altogether we beheld such apparitions in 
the mirror that we were glad to turn away from it But 
this was the least of the evil. We were washing off the 
blood from our &ces and looking about for sticking-plaster 
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ike hort ora/de their qppeaimaeet bolb fall of trnxiety <mt 
9iir tceoimt, and aiudoiit to be ioiormed of the ctrcwn* 
•tanoea which had led to so dire a cataMrophe. On tto 
iMller bead, howsTN', we refvaed to gratify their curioaity 
in the least We <«ly begged them to send up soow 
mxppeBt and win^i, and having patefaed up our wounds at 
wdl as we oeuld, sat down to eonsider how the affiur 
was likelj to terminale. 

We had gathered from the language of oar assailanta^ 
when mutually befaibouring one another, that our deiee* 
tion had been a thing of pure accident; they happened 
to be passing near ike spot, and being struck with the 
progress of two oranges that crossed one another in theV 
air, they had approadied and watched ua So &r, there 
was ground to hope, that though the general purpose of 
oar proceeding ooiUd not be concealed, the particalar oh* 
Ject to whom our addresses had been paid, might esci^w 
detection ; and we were much more aniioue on her ac* 
count than on our own. For ourselves we never doubted 
that we shoold get oat of the scrape, no matter to whom 
it might be repmied ; but we knew that fyt Matilda theM 
would be no purdon in the event of her design being dia* 
covered. We passed the night, therefore, gloomily enoagh« 
and our load was not lightened, when pn going to the 
window the first thing in the morning, we foond that the 
grating was up^ 

<• Poor Matilda r said we, •« ^hat will become (^ her 7 
that which was a good joke to us may be fatal to her.** 
Nor did we stir fixim the apartment throughout the whole 
of the day. I, indeed, as Sergeant-Major, had no stable* 
doty to attend to, and our officers were too considerate to 
harass the men with dress-parades, during the brief in* 
^ terval of repose in the middle of a campaign. I there- 
fere kept the house tenaciously while Conrad made hit 
excursions as unfirequent as he could, and took care to 
harry back again as soon aa duty would allow. ^11 the 



wiiole of tkmt d&y pasMd without brinfi&f MmMm, to 
the wmdow, luid we spent another night in u state of 
anxioQS suspense, fdiieh dwells to Sua hour on ny 
uemory. 

In the evening- we were again on the alert, and had 
Bot watched long ere the grating was taken down. Mai> 
lilda was there, bat her communicatimi was brief and 
hurried. «* It is all over — we are discovered-— ^rewell.*^ 
The grating was closed again immediately and never 
epoied again. What became of her I do not know. 
Within the walls of these horrid prisons, whatever atrot. 
cities may be committed, the world is never made a«^ 
ifoainted with them; and of Matilda's ft,te a whisper was 
^ot breathed, out of which it would be possible to draw a 
conjecture. Hope, however, seems to suggest that prolMu 
bly her crime was not brought home to her. She wa« 
too clever to leave any traces of her intrigue about, un* 
less, indeed, the bag might contain a letter, and both fall 
into the hand^ of her superior. But even that I am will- 
mg to believe is improbable; for if she stood, as she 
doubtless did, on the other side of the wall, she could not 
ft.iI to learn, fVom the tumult on our side, that we had 
been surprised. All this, however, is mere conjecture; 
and the fact amounts to nothing more than that we never 
saw her grating removed again, nor had with her the 
slightest communication. 

Our apprehensions on Matilda^s account were by ft? 
too lively, and well-grounded, to leave us much leisure 
for thinking about ourselves, yet we were taught ere 
many days went by, that ours was not a situation c^ 
safety. One evening the landlady came to us, and in a 
mysterious manner said, that she wished to hold a mi* 
nute*s confidential conversation with us. We begged 
her to take a seat, and as there was wine on the table, 
we poured her out a glass, which she drank. ** Gentle- 
men,** said she, ** you have committed an offence which 
a Spaniard does not know how to forgive. You have 
been trying to steal a nun, and the object of my present 
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tIsH is to warn yoo, that your lives are not worth an 
hour's purchase. Take my advice and shift your lodg. 
ings. I shall be very sorry to lose you, for you have 
conducted yourselves excellently since yoii became my 
guests; but I should be still more sorry to have you 
brought in some night stabbed to the heart. €ro and pro. 
vide accommodation for yourselves nearer to the quarters 
of your own men, and never show yourselves in this part 
of the town again." 

The landlady's advice was sound, and we determined 
to act upon it. Hitherto our bruises had confined us a 
good deal to the house, for we were not willing to exhibit 
countenances either swollen or scratched ; but they were 
now getting well again, and as we did not choose eitheA 
to throw away our lives, or to preserve them at the ex. 
pense of perpetual imprisonment, we thanked the kind 
hostess, and told her that we would do as she recom- 
mended. 

Accordingly, next day Conrad repaired to the alcalde, 
who had heard nothing about our adventure, and making 
the great distance of our hotel from the men's quarters 
his excuse, requested to be furnished with another billet 
The alcalde was very civil, and told us that we should 
not find ourselves so comfortable in any hotel in the place 
as in that to which he had originally sent us ; but finding 
that we were bent on a change he complied with our 
wishes. We availed ourselves of the hour at mid-day 
when the generality of the Spaniards are asleep, and 
sending our baggage to a house in the very centre of the 
street where the squadron lay, we there established our- 
selves. We took care not to enter the market-place again 
during the remainder of our halt in Reuss. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

We are not mrry to take the field again, which we do, after 
an adventure with a Spanish captain. 

From this time forth till the army quitted the town, 
there occurred little of which it would be worth while to 
five a detailed account Hettendorff and I spent our 
days and eveningrg together as usual, but an indescribable 
anxiety respecting the fate of the nun, not less than the 
dread* of assassination, put a damp upon our enjoyments, 
such as we found it impossible to set aside. Our great 
desire, indeed, soon came to be that we might be moved 
to some other quarter, where, amid new scenes and fresh 
adventures, the past might be forgotten. And though, to 
men who suffer from "hope deferred,** every minute 
aeems an hour, and each hour a day, — our wishes were 
accomplished at last Early in September intelligence 
came in that the enemy had fallen back behind the La- 
brigat, and the long-looked-fbr directions were issued at 
last, that our troops should prepare to push forward. 

The Foreign Hussars had received orders to march on 
the morrow, when Hettendorff and I, with two other ser- 
geants belonging to the corps, determined to spend our 
last evening comfortably together. With this view we 
ordered dinner at a tavern, in a quarter of the town as 
far as possible removed from the market-place, and at 
five o*clock sat down to an entertainment, which would 
have done no discredit to the best eating-house in London. 
The wines, too, were excellent, and the liqueurs of the 
richest flavour, which with cigars and coffee took just so 
much effect upon our spirits as to render us proof against 
care. We were not drunk — ^it was not our habit to make 
beasts of ourselves — but we were exceedingly mef-ry, and 
rejoiced in the prospects which to-morrow held out The 
consequence was that we sat late, and saw the house 



emptied of all other guests : after which we paid our 
reckoning and proposed to return home. 

Bat tl^re was one of our party, a Sergeant Knoll^ on 
whom the liquor had produced a greater e^ct than ap<« 
the rest of us. He was at all times a humorous fellow, 
and now being heated with wine, he declared with an oath, 
that he would not lay his head upon the pillow till he had 
his spree. ** See if I don't frighten somebody out of his 
wits," cried he, " and rob him with a candlestick.** As 
he said this he seized one of the candlesticks that stood 
upon the table, both of which were made of brass, and 
both so fabricated that you could pu^ the candle up by 
raising a sort of socket, the clash of which when it 
touched the bore, sounded not unlike the cocking of a pistoL 
We all laughed at his whim, without supposing that he 
would carry it into effect ; but he was as good as his w<vd. 
fie clapped the candlestick under his lefl arm unnoticed by 
^e waiter, and forth we sallied armrin-arm to return home. 

Knoll was upon one of the flanks, and had said but 
little, when we observed a tall figure wrapped up in a 
cloak, one comer of which was thrown over his Moulder, 
advancing towards us. ** That's the fellow," exclaimed 
Knoll, ** mark how I'll astonish him." It was no sooner 
said than done. Before we could move hand or foot to 
detain liim he sprang into the middle of the road, and 
clapping the muzzle of the candlestick against the stran- 
ger's breast, he brought up the socket with a crash, and 
ordered him to stand and deliver. 

The dullest of living men could not have retained his 
gravity at what followed. Trembling from head to foot, 
the Spanish officer pulled out his purse and offered it to 
Knoll, while at the same time, he begged for his life, in 
a tone of such alarm, as to convulse us with laughter. 
Yet we were not blind to the probaUe consequences of so 
injudicious a joke. We gathered round the parties, and 
reminding Knoll of the risk which he ran of involving 
net only himself but us in trouUe, we begged the SjMatard 
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to put up his parse, and told him the whole afikir was a 
frolic If the gentleman was frightened when he believed 
us to be robbers, he became mad with rage as soon as the 
truth had been told. He would have revenge. A Captain 
of Spanish Infantry was not the sort of person to be in- 
suited with impunity — he would caU the guard — get us 
arrested on the spot, and report the circumstance as soon 
as it was light to the commander-in-chief. Nor, indeed, 
was it without the utmost difficulty that Hettendorff, who 
was our spokesman, succeeded in mollifying his ire. At 
last, however, he consented to return with us to the tavern, 
and to accept at our hands as much both of wine and 
other good things as he might fancy ; promising that no 
report should be sent in by him, on condition that we 
would engage to keep a secret that might possibly tell 
against his character. 

We were of course most happy to accede to these terms 
<^ accommodation, which on both sides were faithfhlly 
kept For, except among ourselves, the affiiir of the can- 
dlestick was never alluded to till long after its occurrence ; 
and Captain Alberto (such was his name) made no hostile 
report to the commandant. 

It was late on the following day when we formed our 
parade on an open space of ground, near the extremity of 
ReuBS. Every balcony and window was crowded to be. 
hold us, and amid the waving of handkerchiefs, and good 
wishes for success, the columns began to move. We pro- 
ceeded no &rthcr ^an to Villa-Franca, a neat, clean town, 
on the road from Tarragona to Barcelona, where billets 
were issued to as maUy troops as the place would hold, 
and other preparations made apparently to spend the 
winter. 

Meanwhile an advanced guard under Colonel Adam, 
consisting of one battalion of the 27th English Regiment, 
of the Cakbriaii Free Corps, some Spanish Infantry, and 
a few guns, were pushed forward some miles towards the 
Labrigat; which ocoupyiDg the Pass of Ordal, was there: 
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supported by & detachment r>r ravalrj — the ilOdi^ Ike, 
BfEina wickers), anil t]m Foreign Tlq^sars, taking it lif , 
tutas to supply the pickpU, i 

Th£^ Foreign Hussiirfl trnd been relieved ovcr^tiigiit, ajit! 
were returned to tlieir qtaarlers in Villa-Fran ea, whaa a4| 
an early hoiir in Uie mornmg of the 13tli, lony beloTL* Uit 
d&y dawned^ the sonud of ^ring in the frotit rauacid ut 
from our bede ; and aniid the blowiag^ oftrumpcla- atiil the 
roll of drutn^i wc ^tood to otrr arm;^. The iioisc, wluch 
had at first b(%n comparatively slijn^liL, bet^^mo conlliiil&Uj, * 
mor^ tremendquH ; cannon iind mut^k^try int^riiiltiglia^^ 
iti one ceaseless ro&r, which drew «^ery momont neiu^r 
and nearer. Then cajne staff officers gaUoping- into the 
lowii, with information that the enemy were advancin.^ ; 
and tbal unlesa Colore 1 Ada^ were promptly ^tipporhsd} 
ho must be overpowered. The General^ howtver, eilh€^r 
because he disttr listed the iiiteni]Q;tne^, or that he was un- 
willing in the dark to quit the ehelter whitib the town 
afforded r persieted m holdiiig hii$ ground^ till tiu abrupt 
ceesation of the tuirmlt told us too plainly that the conttsst 
was over. Then, indeed, we got the order to inarch ; but 
tiie Pas^ of Ordal waa already carried, and the liravr 
men who maintained it for three hours, agalrt&t ten tini&i 
thoir numbers^ were *^ither enl to pieces, or atattered 
to the foor >viJ(idfl» LoTd William, however, seemed bent 
upon recover! nsf tbo credit which the total deatruction of 
in;) advaneed post might seem to have cai^t upon him. 
He tlierefore pushed on, and formed hh line Iti Budi n 
situation aa haa prabiibly never before, at least m niodjem 
times, been occupied by an inferior army, in the iui me- 
diate prcaence of the force which it was intended to check. 

A few miles in front of Villa Francft runs the rircr 
Noya^ a dear, rapid mountain stream, very rotkj and 
uneven in ita channel, and though fordable in aiany 
pUcefl, still extremely difficult to pass, by r^aiKm of th^; 
itren^h of the turruiitp Acroas the Noya^ on tlie high 
rwd, 10 a bridge of thtee archea, the fl?Dtr>* arch of wbinb 
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the French had destroyed, but which we, in order to keep 
open our communications with the advanced guard and 
picket, had repaired in a temporary manner with ^seines 
and boards. Over this bridge, so as to place the Noya in 
his rear. Lord William marched his army. Of the 
Spaniards, some, I believe, crossed at fords, both above 
and below ; but the English and Grermans, with the gtms, 
tumbrils, and even the baggage, all traversed the bridge, 
as being the only means afforded them of passing. This 
done, the troops moved forward towards some eminences, 
along the faces of which they might form, and behind 
which, till the enemy should show themselves, they stood 
m column and concealed. 

I cannot tell what corps held the right and centre of our 
line, nor how they conducted themselves, either now or 
afterwards ; but the whole of the cavalry, with the Cala- 
brians and some Germans formed on the left, just beneath 
the dip of a low hill, from the summit of which a com- 
manding view could be obtained. Here, then, we re- 
mained for some time, the troopers standing by their 
horses, the light infantry thrown out as skirmishers, 
among certain vineyards and enclosures beyond, i;?hile 
guns were unlimbered, and placed in position, and all 
other preparations made that are the accustomed fore- 
runners of a general action. 

Our position was so near the crest of the hill, that a 
few paces to the front enabled me at any moment to see 
all that was passing on the side of the enemy. Their 
dark, dense columns had, indeed, been visible from the 
first, moving steadily towards us, covered, as their practice 
is, by crowds of tirailleurs ; while long trains of cannon 
and tumbrils gave notice that in artillery, they surpassed 
us at least as much as in the numbers of their horse and 
foot. I observed, however, that they were not disposed to 
rush blindly into the strife. On the contrary, though their 
skirmishers pushed on, and soon begran to exchange a 
dropping fire with our riflemen, the columns halted at the 
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distance of about a mile and a half from the i^ateau on 
which we were drawn up; while seyeral staff officers 
closely reconnoitred our line, and then retired again to 
make their own dispositions. No great while elapsed ere 
the nature of these began to develope itself. There was 
a village in our immediate front, towards which, in co- 
lumns of ichelon^ some prodigious masses of men began 
to move, and then beyond it other masses showed them, 
■elves, evidently bent upon turning our left, and doubling 
it up upon the centre. It was at this juncture that Lord 
Frederick Bentinck, who commanded the cavalry, and 
displayed his usual gallantry, rode up to our column. 
«( Captain Jacks,** said he, ^ I want your Sergeant-M ajor, 
with four men, to get as near to the French as he can ; 
and to let me know whether they have occupied the vil- 
lage-— in what force they are, an dhow they appear to be 
moving." I was ready, of course, to do my duty ; and 
four volunteers, all excellently mounted, having expressed 
their desire to accompany me, I sprang into the saddle, 
and we moved off. 

The orders given to me were, that I should on no ac 
count permit myself to be cut off— 4hat I should approach 
the enemy as closely as could be done, with due regard to 
my own safety, and return as soon as possible with what, 
ever intelligence I might be fortunate enough to pick up. 
In making our advance we were, after traversing some 
open country, particularly fortunate. We struck into a 
hollow road ; the banks on both sides of which were just 
so high as to permit our seeing over them, at the same 
time that they completely hid all both of men and horses, 
except our heads and caps. To be sure, the lane wound a 
good deal ; but there could be no doubt that it led down 
upon the village, and we were glad to take advantage of it, 
inasmuch as, on either hand, there were vineyards and 
copses; the first exceedingly inconvenient for horse to 
pass through, the last affording ample shelter to an 
enemy's ambuscades. On, then, we rode, obtaining a to- 
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lerably clear insight into the arrangements of the French, 
ivhile we were ourselves concealed from observation, till 
we had approached within a few hundred yards of the 
village. Here a crowd of poor people met us. The pea- 
sants, flying from their houses, were carrying, some one 
thing, some another, on their back, and all, wringing their 
liands, and howling piteously, appeared in the greatest 
distress. I asked them whetiier the French were in the 
village, and in what numbers. The answer was precisely 
such as I expected to receive. The place was full of 
soldiers, and more were continually pouring in, and 
passing through it 

Satisfied with this information, and recollecting the 
orders which I had received, I determined to return ; we 
accordingly wheeled about, and so long as we retained 
the shelter of the lane nothing presented itself to startle 
OS ; but no sooner had we emerged into the open country 
than we ascertained that our retreat was cut off. Pushing 
rapidly forward, and concealed from us by the woods and 
coppices, the enemy had thrown themselves between us 
and the body towards which we were moving, while their 
right, closing in fast, seemed as if it would gain the rear 
of the English line, and make prisoners not of us only 
but of all that were then in the field. Moreover, the 
heavy firing of cannon and the continued roar of mus- 
ketry to the right of our position, assured us that there 
the battle was begun in earnest There was not a mo- 
ment to deliberate, the French had seen us at the same 
moment when we became aware of their proximity, and 
a cloud of their cavalry darted towards us. I therefore 
called aloud to my comrades to follow, and dashing the 
rowels into my horse^s flanks, I struck off to the right 
hand at the top of my speed. 

For a minute or two our route lay over some turf, after 
which we were carried into the vineyards, through the 
stumps of which our noble animals threaded their way 
with extraordinary sure-fbotedness* The enemy, too, fol- 
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lowed clofe at our beels, and from time to time discharged 
their pistols and carbines, the balls from which passed 
harmlessly over us. And now, to our great horror, we saw 
before us a wall of loose stones strongly built, as all such 
fences are in this part of Spain, and extending along the 
whole face of the vineyard ; to dash round which either 
to the one hand or the other was impossiUe, seeing that on 
both flanks the French had got the start of us. Its height 
might be about four feet, a very serious impediment to a 
dragoon-horse, loaded as it is with his master's accoutre- 
ments and baggage, and not always in hearty condition. 
Yet there was but one way of dealing with it The fence 
must be charged, and he who could not or wouM not take 
it, must lose either his life or bis liberty. I was the first 
to dash at the wall, and, as Providence would have it, my 
charger went clean over. Three out of the four men fol- 
lowed with a similar good fortune, but the horse of the 
fourth swerved and refused the leap. In an instant he 
was a prisoner, and as we galloped on we heard the 
shouts of the French troopers, who, themselves unable to 
clear the fence, rejoiced beyond measure at having over- 
taken even one of our party. 

The vineyard wall being now between us and our pur- 
suers, we felt comparatively secure, for the shot flew too 
wide at all to incommode us, and we had leisure to look 
round from the point whence we had set out, and by 
which it had been our design to direct our movements in 
returning. But there was nothing there calculated to 
cheer or draw us on. The French, on the contrary, were 
between us and the leil of our amy, and the increasmg 
violence of the fire both there and elsewhere, showed that 
our comrades were terribly overmatched. Under such 
circumstances, I determined to make for a Spanish picket, 
which occupying a commanding hill right before us ap- 
peared to have been as yet overlooked ; though it lay to 
the rear, indeed, but directly in the line of the flank 
movement, by which the enemy manceuyred to turn Ixurd 
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William^s position. The Spanish officer, however, not 
being able to distinguish our accoutrements from those of 
the French, caused his people to fire upon us with great 
spirit ; and did not desist till we had approached so close 
us to make ourselves heard. Then, however, he com. 
finanded the fire to cease, and receiving us tery kindly, 
pointed out a route by which we might make our way to 
the left of the English line. 

I had my Vimiero glass always about me, by the help 
of which I soon satisfied myself that the directions given 
hy t^ Spaniard were good. Accordingly we struck 
across the country, and keeping a good way towards the 
rear, found ourselves by and by near the spot which it 
was our object to reach. But the view which I obtained 
of the progress o^the battle, while crossing the high* 
road between the Spanish picket and our own, was the 
rieverse of encouraging. Every where the English were 
giving way. Infantry broken and disordered were fiiU- 
ing back in heaps ; guns were either dismounted or lim. 
bering up for a retreat; while the French in overwhelm, 
ing numbers were pressing on, cheering and firing with 
the greatest animation. It was at this stage of the com. 
bat that we succeeded in reuniting ourselves with the 
squadron, which still stood where we had left it, under 
cover of the hill, but which was now prepared for a 
charge as soon as the head of the enemy^s column should 
have advanced sufficiently near to insure its being given 
with effect Nor had I resumed my place three minutes 
ere the orders to attack arrived. I was in the act, in- 
deed, of explaining what had happened, when Lord Fre- 
derick Bentinck, with a staff^cer, came round the 
elbow of the hill waving his hat, and we, the Brans- 
wickers, and the 20th, getting our horses into a trot, 
were in the heart of the French columns in a moment 

It fell to our share to encounter some squadrons of 
Grenadiers k Cheval— of all species of cavalry the least 
efficient, because euQumbered by the very nature of their 
22* 
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appoiotmentB. In addition to their twc^s and pistols, 
these men carried long ^nnsketp and bayonets, which, like 
the lancer's spear, were stuck into a sort (^ hoot attached 
to the saddle, and leaned against tiieir shoulders.. With 
our good sabres we disposed of them in five minutes, and 
then dashing at the infantry, we produced such conftt. 
sion and dismay, that the whole column rolled back fh>m 
the hill, like a wave which has broken agrainst a cHffl 
Many gallant exploits were performed in that charge, 
which Ldrd Frederick led With a recklessness of danger 
that could not but inspire his troops with the utmoe4 con- 
fidence. Yet had Lord Frederick well-nigh fallen a vic- 
tim to his own intrepidity. He was in the heart of the 
enemy's Hussars, laying about him, when a Frenchman 
made a cut at his head, which, but that a sergeant, named 
Dickson, pushed between him and the blow, must have 
proved fatal. For though Sergeant Dickson caught it in 
part upon his sword, such was the strength with which 
it was delivered, that it cleft liord Frederick's hat in two. 
Poor Dickson was almost immediately afterwards slain 
himself, so that Lord Frederick never had an opportunity 
of thanking him for his chivalrous devotion. 

Our charge cost us some valuable lives, and amcmg 
others that of Captain Hanson of the 20th ; but It ac 
complished its object The French were driven back, 
and our routed in^ntry were enabled by these means to 
make good their retreat, if d. retreat that can be called, 
which from the first had been a confused flight. And 
then were we called off*, that the ^JOih and Brunswickers 
might form again and make ready for a second charge, 
while the Hussars protected a couple of field-pieces that 
were ordered to cover the retrogression. But what a re- 
trogression it was — fbr^ as I have already stated, all our 
^^gS^S^ had followed us, and both it and the wom^i and 
children belonging to the army were on the east side of 
the river. Of these no heed of course could be taken, 
and they fell into the enemy's hands ; while guns aban- 
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doned by their drivers, or disabled by the death of their 
horses, or the destruction of the wheels, stood here and 
there to be picked up by the victors, and preserved as 
trophies of our defeat 

The two guns to which we were attached, after keep. 
ing up their fire till the French were close upon them, 
limbered up and moved to the rear. Repeatedly the 
enemy fonned as if to charge them ; but the bold front 
which our squadron presented struck them with awe, and 
they held back. Away, therefore, we went, till we had 
come within a short distance of the bridge, which, to our 
horror and- amazement, though covered with the rout of 
the army, was on fire. The fascines that filled up the 
space between the double layer of boards were blazing 
terribly, and the smoke gathering in a cloud overhead, so 
completely enveloped the flying men, that band after 
band, as it reached that point, became to us invisible. 
What then were we to do ? With our tumbrils full of am- 
munition And our heavy pieces, could we venture to pass 
between two volumes of flame, or were we to halt on this 
side and die with arms in our hands, or be taken ? 

Captain Jacks, fortunately for us, was a man of deci- 
sion, and the officer commanding the artillery proved 
equally intrepid. ♦• Dash at it, men," was the cry ; and 
we did dash at it With the very flames curling up on 
both sides, and the smoke meeting in an arch over our 
heads, we galloped across, bearing off our guns, tumbrils, 
and all our people safely. Yet scarcely were we across 
when a loud crash gave notice that the planks had failed. 
The bridge was broken, and multitudes of those who 
were crossing at the moment perished in its ruins. 

Such was the issue of this disastrous day, of which, as 
far as I am aware,, no fiiithfiil account has been published, 
either in the Grazette or elsewhere. The rout was on our 
side complete, for we lost all our baggage, several of our 
guns, all our women and children, and a prodigious num. 
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ber of men, either slun on the field, or drowned in croes- 
ing the river. 

Neither did Sachet permit ub to continue our march 
after the river was crossed in peace : he took the fords, 
and drove us back through Villii. Franca in a state of dis. 
order that beggars all description ; and had he judged it 
expedient to pursue, would have destroyed us, without 
doubt, entirely. 

Happily for us, the nature of his political position was 
not such as to permit his improving the victory, and we 
were enabled in consequence to re-assemble about Tarra- 
gona, and to present once more i^mething like the ap. 
pearance of an organised army. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



A Spanish Parteda— Adventures at the outposts. 

I HAVE alluded, in the previous chapter, to the loss of 
one of my followers, whose horse refusing to leap the 
vineyard wall, pkced him- at the mercy of the French 
cavalry that were in pursuit of us. 

About noon of the day in which we began to muster 
once more near Tarragona, we were very much surprised 
to see our brother-soldier arrive in the bivouac, thoroughly 
stripped, to be sure, seeing that the enemy had taken from 
him his very boots, but sound in wind and limb, and both 
willing and able to resume his place in the ranks of the 
squadron. 

He described himself as having been exceedingly well 
treated on the whole by his captors. They plundered 
him, no doubt, and considered, with great justice, that 
they had found in his horse a very valuable prize ; but 
after carrying him to the rear, and putting him along 
with the other prisoners under charge of a guard, they 
had attended with perfect humanity to all his wants, and 
supplied him with food and wine regularly. A soldier of 
the Foreign Hussars, however, was not the sort of man to 
fold up his-arms and rest satisfied with the condition of a 
prisoner of war. Our friend watched his opportunity, 
and in the dead of a dark night gave his guard the slip, 
and joined us, as I have stated, almost in a state of nn- 
dity, on the following day. Nor was this the only arri- 
val in our camp from the same quarter. 

It is not for me to assign a reason why not only the 
heavy baggage of the army, but the very women and 
children, were permitted to cross the Noya, and move up 
to our line, while we expected every moment to be en- 
gaged with the enemy. £ven in situations where the 
retreat is far more open and more secure, a general usu- 
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ally removes such impediments as far as possible to the 
rear ; and, on the present occasion, any one would have 
imagined that so much regard at least would have been 
had to the safety of non-combatants ^ but it was not so. 
Having first of all committed the grave error of carrying^ 
a comparatively weak force across a difficult river, and 
exposing it to be attacked there by an army surpassing it 
as much in numbers as it ezceUed it in the compositiim 
of the troops, Lord William Bentinck summed up hia 
imprudence b^ sanctioning the advance of mules, wa- 
gons, sutlers* establishments, women, and children, as if 
the battle had been already won, and his corps were in 
the full career of victory. Only one consequence could 
arise out of such a preparation, and it did arise. All the 
baggage, supplies of various kinds, the women, the chiU 
dren, the sutlers, and I know not how much more, fell 
into the enemy's hands, who had in consequence the best 
ground for asserting that the English authority in Cata- 
lonia and Valencia was oveithrown. It is but an act of 
justice, however, to rec<»'d with what perfect generosity 
they conducted Uiemselves towards the poor creatures who 
came thus into their power. The women were treated 
not only with delicacy, but with kindness. Tents were 
pitched for them in rear of the French lines. A guard 
was mounted day and night, who had it in charge to pro- 
tect them from insult ; and rations of bread and meat, 
and wine, were served out as regularly to them and their 
little ones as to the troops. Finally, after keeping them 
there a space of three days, they sent them back under 
an escort, each woman being loaded with provisions for 
herself and children, and all vying with cme another in 
the praises which they bestowed upon their captors. 

It is pleasant to record such things of an enemy ; it is 
not less pleasant t« be in a condition to describe the fide- 
lity with which the Spaniards bore themselves, on all oc- 
casions, towards their English allies. ' I say nothing of 
their conduct in the field, because whenever I happened 
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to see them engag^ed, they invambly did their duty ; but 
during the progress of the rout, of which I have just 
given an account, an event befel, which showed how far 
the Spanish people were willing to commit themselves in 
order to save an Englishman from injury. When our 
army moved out of Villa Franca we left behind, of course, 
the paymasters and paymasters* clerks of the different 
regiments. One of these latter, a sergeant in an infantry 
regiment, got so drunk, that, when his countrymen were 
driven through the place, and the French rushed in and 
took possession, he was &st asleep, and totally incapable 
of providing for his own safety. 

His landlord saw his plight, and hastened to screen 
him from its consequences. He stripped the drunken 
man of his unifi^m ; concealed it as well as his arms 
somewhere about the house, and arraying the soldier in 
the attire of a Spanish peasant, watched beside his bed 
till he awoke, and then told him all that had happened. 
The consequence was, that the sergeant being mistaken 
for a waiter at the hotel, attended on the French officers 
during their sojourn in the place, and was ready in his 
proper garb to bid us welcome when we returned to it I 
may as well add, that being tried by a court-martial, and 
fi»imd guilty, he was sentenced to be reduced, which sen. 
tence was carried into effect, though they permitted him 
still to act as clerk to the paymaster. ' 

The sojourn of the F]^ench in Villa Franca was not of 
long continuance. Having levied a contribution on the 
inhabitants, they suddenly broke up from their quarters, 
and retiring across the Lal^gat to their old position, left 
only a chain of pickets on the south side of the river to 
watch our movements. These consisted merely in a re> 
occupation of the ground which the enemy had evacuated, 
and the establishment of posts so far in front of it, as to 
guard against all hazard of being taken by surprise. At 
the outposts, I, as Sergeant-Major, had no business ; but 
our cavalry, being scattered tiirough the villages and 
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farm-hoiwes near the town, I found myself with about 
fifteen men quartered in a detached mansion, which bore 
abont it an air, not of magnificence certainly, bat of great 
comfort, such as seemed to class the proprietor among 
the more substantial land occupiers of his province. 
. When we first moved into the estantia, we were re- 
ceived with a good deal of reserve, mixed, however, with 
some appearance of kindness and good-will. The latter 
^ling Hettendorff, who was on aU occasions my asso- 
ciate, took the utmost pains to improve ; and his thorough 
knowledge of the language gave him facilities which he 
was carefbl neither to neglect nor to 'abuse. He soon 
discovered that to our host the French were objects of 
especial hatred — that he v^ras well-disposed to open hb 
heart to the English, as far as might be consistent with the 
dictates of prudence — but tiiat, having heard a great deal 
of our marauding propensities, he was fearful of giving 
us his confidence, lest we should regard one kind act as 
nothing more than a grround fi*om which to aim at an- 
other. Hettendorff, thanking him for his candour, made 
haste to assure him that such was by no means our dis- 
position, and that he might safely open out to us both his 
heart and his stores, inasmuch as we should never dream 
of abusing them. Finally, it was settled between them, 
that, provided I, as commanding the detachment, would 
undertake that no depredations should be committed, the 
Padrone would confer on us many serious advantages, 
not the least prominent of which consisted in this, that 
he would every day supply us for two-pence with as much 
wine of the country as we could purchase at a sutler's 
store for twice the amount. As in duty bound, I came 
in at once to the arrangement, and for several weeks we 
spent our time under his roof with great satis&ction to 
ourselves and veryjittle to the inconvenience of our en- 
tertainer. 

Our host was a man of considerable wealth, a large 
portion of which consisted in flocks of sheep and cattle — 



which, feeding^ on the level putura^e round his hovse, 
-v^ere, on the first jJaioi of ftn advance of the French 
utnj, driven to the nioontains. By these means he as- 
sored me he had contrived to avert the ruin under which 
jnost of ids neighbours had sunk; while, at the same 
time, he wais accumutating to himself a store of valuaUes, 
taken firom the. persons <^ the invaders ; for it c«me out 
that he not onljrhated the French, but acted as a partisan 
against them. He was, in short, a guerilla, and the 
Jeadsr of a band of goerillaa, who, since the province 
was first invaded, had put to death some hundred^ of 
their invaders! ^eir mode of proceeding was this : 

As Boon as the French sent troops into the neighbour- 
hood, these pngnacioBs agrici^uristist, having first driven 
away their flocks and herds to the mountains, laid them- 
selves out fbr more active operations. Th^ would abide 
in their own houses during the day, but at night they 
sallied fi)ith, and having communicated one to another 
such infiirmation as they might have been able to collect, 
-they arranged their plans aeoordingly. There was a 
stream near my host's dwelling, the name of which I 
have forgotten, wluch, intersecting the line of the high- 
jroad firom Villa Franca to Felichi, was crossed by a bridge 
of a single arch. On both sides f^ that arch the banks 
were so closely planted with imderwood, that by an ordi- 
nary obCwrver its existence might well escape notice—^ 
the rivulet was quite inconsiderable, and there was no 
such rise in the centre as to make the common traveller 
aware when he stood upon a bsidge at alL There our 
Padrone, with some six or eight of lua hieighbouf s, were in 
the constant practice of laying themselves up in ambush. 
They would ^never sttadL a body of the enemy which 
were in numbers superior to themselves ; neither, indeed, 
were they nmoh given to wage war upon equal tersM. 
But the stragglers firotm a column, or the weak, or the 
wounded, that lagged after a retreat, they were sure to 
poonee t^on, mnid ihf y invariably put them to death 
33 
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wHhout mercy. I inquired how many had fiiUen on their 
Bide since the contest began— and I was assured that 
they had lost only seven lives, wluch Htob were foolishly 
thrown away at the outset ere they learned to reserve 
their attacks for such as they were sure to overpower. 
But of the French some hundreds had ftUen beneath 
their blows, and their bodies now enriched the soil of his 
fkrm, iui their arms and even their clothing were piled 
up in his secret store-room. The better to convince me 
of all this, the good man led me to several places where, 
from beneath a slight covering of earth, legs and arms 
were protruding ; while in a closet in his house he shovFcd 
me helmets, carbines, pistols, swords, muskets, and even 
great-coats, hung up to the amount, I should conceive, of 
Uttle less than ^e or six score. 

If he hated the French cordially, our host gave the 
most substantial proofs that he entertaiiled a widely di^ 
ferent feeling towards the English ; for he supplied our 
horses with forage and ourselves with wine and bread, 
and other luxuries, at a cost so moderate as hardly to 
amount to a remuneration. Yet though they were ^y 
alive to his kindness, and repaid it by abstaining rigidly 
from plunder, even in trifles, the method which he diose 
to adopt in dispensing it excited in no c(»nmon degree 
the curiosity of the soldiers. We were instructed 4o leave 
our empty canteens every night in a certain part of the 
house, and in the morning we found them again filled 
with wine ; nobody being able or willing to tell whence 
the sup^y came, inasmuch as there were neither casks 
nor pig-skins to be seen about the premises. 

Tliis, together with the production from time to time 
of a choice morsel of bacon, so wrought upon the anxieties 
of my people, that they determined, let it cost what it 
might, to discover the situation of tiie host's magazine. 
Now, it so happened that the Padrone was a remarkably 
good Catholic ; regularly as Sunday came round he re. 
paired to a neigMiouring church, being content to leave 
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his domicile in charge sometimes of his wife, sometimes 
of a little girl of eleven or twelve years old, and some* 
times of both* 

It was on a Sunday that my fellows determined 'to 
push their researdies te- the uttermost ; and they were 
too skilful in the art of marauding not to push them suc- 
cessfully. 

While some kept the landlady in conversation, and 
some amused the child, others, after having ransacked 
the interior of the casa, mounted the roof, and, observing 
that the thatch lay awkwardly on a particular part of it 
near one of the gables, they pulled it about till it began 
to move. Thus encouraged, they pushed on, and gra. 
dually rolled back a sort of trap-door, which unclosed to 
them the mouth of a wide aperture, against one of the 
sides of which the top of a ladder was resting. To de. 
scend that ladder was an act as it vrere of intuition, and 
they became forthwith masters of the secret which h^d 
so long been kept back from them. The house had 6n< 
this side a double wall: there was the gable or outside 
wall, between which and the partition that closed in the 
i^Nurtments on that wing lay an aperture, measuring some 
twelve or fourteen feet in width ; and there, arranged in 
order, stood barrels of bacon, skins of wihe, casks of flour, 
with brandy, oil, wearing apparel, linen — ^indeed every 
thing, not even excepting plate, of which a wealthy house- 
keeper was likely to be in want. I must do my people 
the justice to say, that they returned as they had entered, 
empty-handed ; and that, chuckling over their own skill, 
they replaced the trap-do6r vnth so much care, that I 
have no reason to believe the visit was ever suspected. 

I have stated that while we continued to occupy these 
quar^rs a chaui of posts was established a good way in 
fronts-one of which, consisting of a subaltern of cavalry, 
two, sergeants, two corporals, and fifty troopers, was posted 
in a guard-house upon the high-road, not fiir from the 
Ordal It was the business of the officer commanding 



thin party to detadi, jiut before dadmete set hi every 
nighty about a thousand yards- to b» fh>nt a oorporal wi^ 
eight men, who in their turn pushed forward a couple of 
videttes to a short distance fbrtfaer along the high-road. 
Then by patreMing ccntinaaUy from the rear to tbs foonti, 
Mid oceasioiUKUy diverging righl and left, sveh a look, 
ont was kept, or was supposed to be kept, that no av^ 
I^ise coitid posdUy occur. And to smn up a^ the offi. 
oer*s ^/Mtructions fe<|uired him, so foon as daylight 
should return, to ride with his whole picket as close to 
the enemy's posts as a regard to his own safoty would 
adlow ; coaceming which^ after he had receimoitred them, 
bodi to the right and left, he wae expeotsd' to send ia 
stfch a report as circmnstsnces might appear to warrant 

These ordters^ laid down with such preciaieii, that iken 
was no possibility of misunderstanding tdien, bad been 
obeyed ftom day to day with perfoet accuracy, and adU 
th* report sent in gave notice that aH continued quiet in 
MuL There seemed, moreover, to be little indtnatioa 
on either side to engage in skirmisfaes, Ibr the patrole 
never met, er if tiiey cSd, both sides invariably drew off 
without coming to blows. It came to pass, however, que 
morning that ^ &oe of sflkvs underwent a change, and 
that our picket, consisting then of a troop of Bm&swiick 
Hussars, were the sufferers. The case was this : 

There was one Lieutenant Scholtz, a brave offieer 
enough, in charge of the post on that eeeasion. He had 
his men as usual under cover during the day, and pa* 
trolled well and care^ly all night; and as the dawn 
gathered strength, he kept them moun^d and ready to 
execute the accustomed reconnoissance along the enemy'i 
line. It may be well to state that the pieket-honse halving 
formerly been a tavern, was of considerable extent Rmn. 
01M, it doubtless was ; that is to, say, the roof was -in a 
great measure pulled to pieces, and the doors and win* 
dows were afi knocked in ; yet it afforded tolerable shelter 
both to men and horses; the staUes being, like the casa 
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itself a degree better than sheds. From ^this post then, 
Mr. Schultz, after receiving the last of his patrols, made 
read/ to advaaee^ and so soon as the dawn had increased 
into broad day, he carried his design into execution. 
He made, as usual, first for the corporaPs party, which 
he picked up and added to his own, and then, with the 
whole troop in his train, he rode leisurely along the front 
of the French yidettes and made his obsenrations. There 
was nothing either to the right or left of the road which 
oould in the smallest degree disturb hb equanimity ; so 
he gave the word, **Face to your right, and return 
home." 

The troop reached the picket-house unmolested, and 
began forthwith to unbridle and feed. Where there are 
no stalls, as in the situation which I am now describing, 
this latter operation is ikcilitated by means of nose-bags, 
while the men shake out the haversacks for such frag- 
ments as may adhere to the crevices, and rap their can* 
teens in order to ascertain whether or not they are 
empty. 

Such then was the employment of the party in general, 
when one of their number, who had strayed accidentally 
into the garden, returned in all haste to assure them that 
there was a Frenchman in the story overhead. *' I saw 
the fellow's helmet," said he, « ap I cast my eyes acci- 
dentally towards the upper windows ; and now let*8 hunt 
him out as we would a rat, and make him our prisoner." 
In a moment there was a loud yell, and the men drawing 
their swords, began, without order or regularity, to rush 
up.stairs. But they little knew what awaited tl^m there. 
At the top of the landing-place stood a body of French 
troops who sajuted them with a volley, beneath the 
weight of which they came rolling down ; some killed, 
some wounded, and others utterly confounded. 

Nor did the matter end there. About a hundred and 
twenty French grenadiers came pouring down with fixed 
bayonets, stabbing and firing upon all whom they met 
23» 
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Otnr people, completely taken bj eurpriee, offered no ro- 
iietance. The reeolt waa, that wMi the ezceptioBi of one 
man, who being abroad at the m o ment, eaoaped on fool, 
the whole picket, inehai&ng Mr. Sefaohx, were made 
prieoners, and with their hones and arms were marched 
without delay across the neutral ground into the French 
lines. 

When the sad news reached i»| tiiere was of course n 
great deal of lamentation, with something of Uame heaped 
at head-4|narters on the Lieutenant; yet the fiudt was not 
his. He only obeyed his orders, and followed the example 
which his predecessors set him, when he left his pilot- 
house unguarded, and patrolling with all his force to a 
distance- from the high road, exposed himself to the dis. 
aster that actually overtook him ; for this act of negligence 
en our part was not unnoticed by the enemy, and they 
tamed it to account Watdiing the opportwiity, they 
threw forward a body of grenadiers, who mounting to the 
Upper story, there Uy hid till the mom^t for aetioQ 
arrived, and though prematurely disturbed, did their work 
eilbctually. 

From that time forth care was taken that the picket, 
house should not again be deserted by the whole of the 
guard, a sergeant and twehre men being appmntedto 
watdi there, while the ofl9oer, with the rest, pursued his 
coarse of reconnoitring. 
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HoBtitftiei slacken, and at last' coma to an end. 

TnERK waa gfreat sfrief at headquarters for the loss of 
this picket, aa well as an earnest desire to ta£e re^n^, and 
nb gfreat while elapsed ere orders were issued lor a greneral 
movement to the firont What the object <^ that move, 
ment might hare been, or hoir it was conducted in parts 
whioh came not under mj own obserration, it is impossible 
fiir me to state. But the results, as far as I can speak of 
them, proved eminently disastrous. 

The French occupied, at this time, a position cm the 
fiffther side dl the Labrigfat The j could be assailed to 
tiie ri^t and left of the high road, through ibrds, whereas 
the column that should move by the road itself must carry 
a bridge, covered not only by fortified houses somewhat in 
advance, but by batteries mounted with very heavy can- 
non. There were, for example, three pieces on the same 
levd with the bridge itself^ which swept the road to the 
firont There were four — two on each flank, which looked 
up and down the stream : there were a couple of twenty, 
six pounders on a mocmd just above the lower battery ; 
and higher still a thirtylsix on a -travelling carriage. 

Moreover, these formidable works were to be approached 
over the summit of an acdivity, which, dipping down 
abruptly into the vale through which the Labrigat runs, 
most necessarily expose the columns as they apinroached 
to the whole weig^ of fire that could be brought upon 
them. Such was the point against which our cc^mn was 
directed ; the leading regiment (^ which were Spaniards : 
while two others, in like manner headed by Spaniards, 
took to the right and left, and moted with great gallantry 
«pon the fords. 

In such qperatiomi the cavalry have, for the most part, 
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Kttfe to do. We cannot storm houses iMnr clamber up the 
parapets of redoubts; we are therefore kept in hand, as 
the military expression is, that We may be used either to 
improve a. victory or protect a retreat Accordingly, our 
business this day consisted for some hours in simply 
moving forward at a slow irate, and listening to the cease- 
less discharges of cannon and musketry, which told of the 
work of death in which our dbmounted ccHurades were 
engaged. Thus it was till we arrived near the southern 
base of the height, beyond which lay the Labrigat and 
the bridge of which we were to win the command, when 
other evidences of the serious nature of the affray began 
to show themselves. Several spring wagons loaded with 
mangled men met us, the cries from which, not less than 
the sight of the bloody as itoozed through the boarding 
and stained the ground, afiected us very deeply. For my 
own part, I do not hesitate to admit that therd came into 
my head at that moment ideas more gloomy than I recol- 
lect to have hi^ conjured up by any other spectacle that 
has crossed my path through life. ^ This will probably 
be my own &te in a few minutes,*' said I to myself; and, 
as if my wor&B had been prophetic, we received, almost 
immediately, an order to advance. A staff-officer came 
riding to the rear, hat in hand,taid cail^ out, ^ Cavalry 
to the front," when we put our horses to the trot, and faur. 
ried forward. 

We grained the brow of the hill in a fow minutes, where, 
surrounded by his stafi^ the General had taken up a posi- 
tion. His glass was out, and he was examining the 
bridge apparently with great care, as well as the loq>7 
holed houses from which the French were retreating, and 
of which a body of Spaniards had just got possession. 
^ Now," said he, <* push fiH*ward a couple (^ six.pounders, 
and silence the enemy's fire ; and look you, let the eavahry 
advance also, and cover the guns." The orders were no 
sooner issued than they were obeyed. Two siz-pounders^ 
escorted by our squaoron, galk^»ed down the descent, to 
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engage six pieeei of the. largest ealiber, and tecmetj' 
posted ! — an 4ct of Qnixetism second only to that of ^ 
renowned Don himeelf, when he ran fbll tilt againet the 
windmills. Neither was there a man or officer, either 
among U0 or the bombardiers, that did not feel how ab- 
surd was the proceeding. ** What are we to do here 7*^ 
■aid one to the other as we poshed forward. Yet we took 
oar g^oond with the utmost steadiness; the guns were 
nnlimbered, and th^artiUery-raea began to fire. 

It was quite evident that the French held tte in sore- 
reign contempt, for they took no notice whatever of our 
approach. They wAited, indeed, till at two hundred 
yards* distance - they saw our gunners grasp their 
matches, when they gavo us a single round which knocked 
over both our pieoesi, killed and wounded all the horses 
and men that stood near- them, and placed us in the 
agreeaUe conditioa of persons who have altogether erred 
in their calculations. It is indeed impossible to conceive 
a piece of woric more cleverly or mote efTectuaUy done 
than this. 

The wretched six-pounders lay shattered in the dost 
Beside them were the mangled remains of the srtiDery. 
men, while we lodced on as yet unscathed, but in every 
sense of the word powerless. It was-well for us that Loid 
William caused the bugle to sound a retreat, and that we 
obeyed it instantly. In three minutes more there would 
have been an end of the, Foreign Hussars, for while the 
shouts of the enemy rung in oor ears, their round shot 
ploughed up the ground among our horses' feet, and the 
grape went whistiing between our files into the side of the 
hill beyond. It has ever since been a matter of unspeak- 
able surprise to me that we did not lose a man in that 
wild ^ffkir. A troop-horse was killed, but the rider 
escaped unhurt, and regained his comrades after they had 
secured themselves on the opposite side of the hill. 

Whatever the General's j^an migrht have been, it failed 
in all its details. Our column, unable to feree even the 
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bridge, retreated, while the Spaniards, after carrying the 
fords, were attacked in force, and driven back again with 
great loss. Not, therefore, over and abofe delighted either 
with ourselves or our chief, we retraced our steps to Villa 
Franca, Where arrangements were made to spend the 
winter. 

Villa Franca, though a clean and airy town, was not 
sufficiently large to contain the whole of our army. Most 
of us were therefore scattered among the hamlets and 
villages near ; and among others, the foreign, troop re. 
turned to the cantonments from which they had been 
moved in consequence of the surprise of Mr. Schultz's 
picket at Ordal. Our landlord received us very kindly, 
and perceiving that we were not disposed to abuse his 
kindness, he took care to render our situation as agree- 
able as possible. 

The consequence was, that having little or nothing to 
do— no enemy threatening, nor accidents of any sort oc- 
curring, week after week and month after month rolled 
on, almost without our being enabled to perceive that the 
winter was rapidly wearing itself out 

I do not recollect during all this period any adventure 
that deserves to be recorded, unless it be the circum- 
stances which attended an excursion to Villa Franca, in 
which, on new yearns day, 1814, I took part As the 
quarters of our squadron were only a mile and a half 
from the town, and we wished to spend the day jovially 
together, my four brother-sergeants and myself obtained 
permission of the commanding officer to be absent from 
roll-call in the evening. This done, we proceeded about 
noon into Villa Franca, and afler ordering dinner to be 
ready at five o'clock, we amused ourselves as soldiers are 
apt to do, by wandering from street to street, and seeing 
as many sights as these happened to affi^rd. 

We then adjourned to our hotel just sufficiently fatigued 
to relish the excellent fare that was placed before us, and 
to do justice to the healths which on that great day in 
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the year it is the custom in my comitry to quaff. We 
had not, however, sat long at table when there entered 
our room a monk of the order of La Rosalia, very dirty 
in his person, very meanly dressed, and carrying in his 
hand the great emblem of his calling, a begging box. 
Probably I need not observe that Santa Rosalia is the 
great patroness of the eyes ; that persons afflicted with 
ophthalmia or any other malady that affects the vision, 
have only to make interest with her in' order to be cured, 
and that there is no method of ingratiating oneself into 
the good graces of the Saint so effectual as the act of be- 
stowing alms upon her votaries. 

The monk who visited us to-day carried on his breast 
a wooden box, with a slit in one of the sides, through 
which donations might be thrown in. Above the box 
was a marble plate having a' pair of glass or painted eyes 
laid on it, and higher still was a small image of the Saint, 
likewise in marble. The whole were suspended about 
his heck by a riband, and his i^ir and manner indicated 
at once excessive poverty and great humility. 

His first prayer was, <* Give me a trifle for the honour 
of Santa Rosalia.** We looked at the man, and pulling 
out a few coppers each, we presented them to him. £n. 
couraged by this he ventured to insinuate that if food were 
offered to him he could eat. We immediately ordered the 
waiter to lay a plate for the holy man on a little table 
that stood near, and to fill it. The monk ate greedily, 
and looking up, threw out a hint that a glass of wine 
would be acceptable. He got it, and looking dovm upon 
his empty platter, observed that Providence had blessed 
him with an excellent appetite. Now, though all this was 
done with perfect gravity, there twinkled in his eye a sort 
of humour which we were neither slow to perceive nor 
backward to encourage. 

More food was sent to him and more wine, till he 
finished his bottle ; after which, observing that we had 
dessert before us, he proposed to join our party. 
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<* He*! an impudent sconndre V ^M onew— ^ Ok I never 
mind," replied another-^ l^t ium come — ^we'U make him 
dnmk enough, and then see whot^i in haau** Accord- 
ing^ly we miuie room for him at our table, and Hettendorff 
taking him in hand, he was {died with wine till not asify 
sel^respect, but a regard to eommon decency abandoned 
him. 

It was then proposed that he shoold sing a song : he 
refhsed for a while, and then struck up such a tissue of 
ribaldry that we were ashamed of hhn. Nor were we 
the on]^ persons in the house whom his conduct scanda- 
lized. The landlord and the waiter o^rfaearlng his ditfy, 
rushed in from an adjoining apartment, and loading him 
with abuse, insisted that he should quit the house on te 
instant But he was too fiir gone by this time to haye 
any control over himsel£ Wl^ he rofle it wm only to 
stagger about and to break box, plate, image, and any 
thing else, and then to be knocked down stairs with as 
little ceremony as if he had not belonged to one of the 
privileged classes. 

Having thus got rid of our intruswne guest, and dis- 
cussed as much wine and tobacco as we &h disposed to 
consume, we adjourned to the cofibe-room, where among 
other persons present was our M acquaintance. Captain 
Alberto, or as we fiuniliarly styled him, the Knight <»f the 
Candlestick. There was nothing in this re-encounltr at 
all calculated to excite in us uneasy feelinga, for Captain 
Alberto had already taken care to convince us that by 
him no angiy reooUeotion of the past was retained. He 
came cq> to us when we were on parade, the moming of 
our advance against the bridge, and assured us that all 
was forgotten ; and now he met us with an outstretched 
hand, and profossitms of hearty good-wilL Nay, it was 
not without difficulty that we resisted his pressing de. 
mand to be regarded as our host while we sat in the cof. 
foe-room ; so anximiB wae he to relieve our minds from 
every feeling in the most remote degiee alUed to distrust. 
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Nor was this all ; he introduced us to several of his brother 
officers ; told the whole story hiflMself^ and bore with the 
best humour the quizzing of his friends^ which, to confess 
the truth, was somewhat unmerciful. Captain Alberto 
was indeed an ezcellentspecimenof a Spanish gentleman 
and man of honour, who will indeed avenge an insult if 
he can, but who never makes a promise, at least in pri- 
vate life, without keeping it. 

From this date up to the return of sfHring, there was 
on both sides a complete suspension of miUtary opera- 
tions. Rumours of peace indeed began to spread among 
us ere we again took the field, and finding that the enemy 
had retreated firom their strong position, about Molins del 
Rey towards Hospitalite and other places in the rear, wo 
could no longer doubt as to their growing weakness. Still 
their movements were all made with becoming circum- 
spection. 

Our patrols cleared the way Ibr us, our pickets con- 
tinued to cover our firont ; and so we moved on, crossing 
the Lobrigat by the bridge which the enemy had blown 
up, and pressing them back firom Hosfutalite into Barce- 
lona. That this retrogression was caused not by any su- 
perior strength on our part, but by political considera- 
tions, of which it would be unwise in me to speak, no- 
body who has seen the position of Hospitalite can doubt 
A range of inaccessible hills traversed only by the main 
road was then in the enemy's keeping, frqm which it 
would have proved impossible fer us to dblodge them had 
we surpassed them in numbers, as. much as, in point of 
fact, we fell, short of them. 

I had well-nigh foigotten to mmition that when we 
opened the campaign of 1814 a new chief was at our 
head, and Lord William Bentinck, recalled to the manage- 
ment of Sicily, had given up the command to Sir Wil- 
iiam Clinton, of whose skill as a leader no opportunity 
was given of judging, inasmuch as he had scarcely ap- 
peared as such ere iuMtilities ceased. Whether thiA twk 
94 
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place under the sanction of a formal treaty, or whether 
it was brought about fortuitously, I do not know. But it 
is certain that though we encamped about Barcelona and 
held the garrison in some sort blockaded, nothing was 
done on either side that can be spoken of as a deed of 
violence. 

We were thus situated, rumour after rumour coming 
in, now of the great victory won by Lord Wellington, 
now of the advance of the northern powers upon Paris, 
when, one day in March, I think about the 29th, an order 
was issued for the whole army, Spaniards as well as Eng. 
Ush, to form in a long double line along the main road. 
The troops stood by brigades — ^here a brigade of Spanish 
infantry — ^there a brigade of British infantry — here a 
body of horse — ^there a detachment of artillery — all the 
troops of all the allied nations being interlaced, and all 
extending to a great distance, both rearward and to the 
front. For ourselves, our position was a remarkable one, 
Just under the guns of Monjouic, so close, indeed, to the 
works, that we could distinguish the very features of the 
garrison, as they crowded the rampart to witness the 
spectacle. Yet no acts of hostility passed between us. 
On the contrary, the French appeared, like ourselves, to 
be equipped for an occasion of gala; and the result show- 
ed that, in coming to this conclusion, we had not com- 
mitted an error. 

The lines had been formed perhaps an hour find a half, 
and each man asked his neight>our what was going to 
happen, when some staff-officers came at full speed from 
the front, and passed the word to mount and draw swords. 
We did so, of course, and presently the thunder of artil- 
lery,'a8 brigade after brigade fired its salute, warned us 
that some great personage was approaching. All eyes 
were accordingly turned in the proper direction, and in 
due time two horsemen made their appearance, followed 
at an interval of perhaps ten or twelve paces by a very 
numerous staff. One of these persons we instantly re- 
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cognised as Sir William Clinton — Hm other was pointed 
out to us as Ferdinand VII., tbs King of Spain. They 
rode very slowly, thereby affording us an excellent oppor. 
tunity of examining the King's appearance — and it 
struck me at the moment to be by no means forbidding. 
He was not. a tall man, but he was stoutly made— hisjeg 
and thigh, in particular, being muscular, and his broad 
face had about it an exjuression of good humour, to which, 
in all probability, the florid nature of his complexion con. 
tributed. I perfectly recollect that he was dressed in a 
blue coat, with whit^ leather breeches, and high boots — 
and that he smiled upon us as he passed, like a man who 
rejoices in some striking and unldoked.for change of for* 
tune. 

We stood upon our ground till the cortege passed, and 
then filed off; the French garrison not only offering no 
interruption to the ceremony, but firing, as our artiUery 
did, a salute in honour of the King, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

I lee lome' changes of ibrtune, and settle at iast where I now 
reside. 

The wBjr in ^Ntin was now virtoally ended ; for Ferdi- 
nand was restored to his tfardne, and the French had 
bound themselves by treaty to evacuate such strongholds 
as they still held in the south provinces. Under such 
circunistances it was considered by those in power that a 
portion of the English army might be withdrawn, and 
eknployed to greater advantage on another theatre of strife 
which had recently been opened. In short, we were 
taken to Italy ; but only to be transported back again to 
Gibraltar on our return voyage ; and as nothing occurred 
of particular interest the reader need not be detained 
from the conclusion of this narrative. 

While we lay at Gibraltar, the extraordinary intelli. 
gence of Napoleon's escape from £3ba was received. It 
excited, as may be imagined, a remarkable stir in the 
place, and caused such vessels as were homeward bound 
to gather together and put themselves under the protec 
^ tion of a larger convoy; for the American privateers 
which had harassed us off the coast of Sardinia were 
brought in as prizes ; and but fer the renewal of war with 
France, we might have acted as if the seas had been 
delivered from an enemy. But Buonaparte's marvellous 
success threw us back again to the state in which we had 
been twelve months previously. The Admiral accordingly 
retained us till he had made his arrangements for pro- 
tecting the homeward trade; and when we raised our 
anchor, it was in company with a consideteble squadron. 
. We had rough weather all the way home ; and as we 
entered the Channel the gale increased so much that the 
fleet was scattered^ The ship in which I took my pas- 
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sage, however, reached Portsmouth at last ; and after a 
short quarantine we landed. We were ordered to Port- 
sea Barracks, where quarters were allot^d to us, and all 
our accounts made but and settled to the last farthing'. 
This done I deceived, with my three men, a route for the 
Tower of London, where, during some weeks, we con- 
tinued to draw our pay, the authorities appearing, as it 
seemed to me, somewhat irresolute how it behoved them 
to deal with us. At last, however, came the news of the 
Battle of Waterloo, and London exhibited the aspect of a 
city of madmen. From the Prince Regent to the match- 
girl, there was the most extravagant rejoicing ; and the 
coffee-houses, and^ other places of public entertainment 
were jfilled with visiters. But upon us the overthrow of 
the French Emperor had the single effect of bringing our 
doubts, rei^>ecting our future fate, to an issue. We were 
ordered to attend at Chelsea Hospital, for the purpose of 
being discharged, and removed in consequence to certain 
lodging-houses in the vicinity. 

While I resided at what is now a gin-shop, bearing the 
sign of the Compasses, a little circumstance occurred, of 
which I may, perhaps, be permitted to make mention. A 
gentleman met me one morning, and, being struck with 
my uniform, which was very rich, he began to question 
me relative to my past services and future prospects. I 
told him all : upon which, observing that I had served only 
twenty-two years and nine months, he exclaimed, " You 
must not think of claiming your discharge now. They 
will not give you any thing like the pension you ought to 
have ; for a year and a quarter are yet wanting to com- 
plete your tijne, and they will be sure to deal with you 
as rigidly as possible." 

«*What can I do. Sir?" was my answer. »*Go with 
me," replied the gentleman : (* I am Colonel Hamilton, of 
the Royal Wagon Train ; take service in my corps ; and 
though I cannot enlist you, except as a private, I will 
make you both Corporal and Sergeant immedjlately. I 
24* 
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promite you, too, that we will do aU we can to make you 
eomfortable.** 

I liked the Cokmel, bat told him that after haying acted 
at Sergeant-Major to the Form(pi Hoieara, I co^d not 
think of beooming e?en a Sergeant in the Wagon Train; 
partly becaose I should feel that I was deeeending from a 
•uperior to an inferior rank, and partly beOaaee I wae 
quite ignorant of the doiiee of a wagoner, and had no 
wish to learn them. The Odonel was very kind, and 
pressed me hard ; but I would not accede to his piopoei^ 
tion— «o we parted* 

On the 20th of June I presented myseli; along with 
many more, at the Board Room. Colonel Hamilton was 
there, and resumed his entreaties, but I had made up my 
mind, and was not to be shaken. •• I will rather take the 
pension, whatever it may be, that is awarded me,** said I, 
M and spend the rest of my days in some peacefiil ocoupa. 
tion.*^ Even Sir David Dundas at the Board advised me 
to go with Colonel Hamilton, but I would not The con. 
sequence was that I was discharged upon a pension of one 
•hilling per day. 

My career from that date has in most respects varied 
so little from that of the generality of persons in my eitiMU 
tion of life, that it is scarcely worth while to give an ac- 
count of it Of my relatives in Germany I had received 
no accounts fer years ; and the last information conveyed 
to me was not such as to create any desire to retom to 
them. My mother was dead. My uncles likewise wore 
gathered to their fethers, and the business of the d^tillery 
had gone on so badly, that there were not effects enough 
to cover the debts that had been incurred. 

In Germany, therefore, I could not hope to reclaim the 
position to which my birth and early education entitled 
me; and I concluded that since I must live in obeourity, 
it would be better to take an humble station in a land of 
foreigners than at home. I therefore cast about in my 
own mind as to the sort of em|doyment to which I might 
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turn, and I had, at one time, serioiis thoagfatt of opening 
a shop. Bat besides that I ha^ no conneiion, my know, 
ledge of trade was too superficial to render it prudent to 
embark in it I therefore concluded that the best thing 
ibr me would be to pass into some gentleman's service as 
a groom ; and I began immediately to look round for a 
situation. 

Archdeacon England of Dorchester, advertised for a 
man to take care of his stable, and I answered the adver- 
tisement He took me without a character, and I lived 
with him ibr twelve months very creditably ; but the work 
was too hard, and I quitted him. In his service, however, 
I had acquired some knowledge of the duties of an in-door 
servant; and, as he gave me a strong letter of recom- 
mendation, I was received as butler into the fiunily of Dr. 
Cowper, a physician in . 

With him I was exceedingly comfortable, and would 
have probably remained with him till this day, but for 
the calling out in 1819 of the pensioners ; and I had no 
oth^r ahernative than to obey the summons or lose my 
pension. I did obey it nothing loath, for I flattered my- 
self that I had now a prospect of completing the period of 
military service that would entitle me to one shilling and 
ten.pence a day ; but fbrtune fiuled to smile upon me. 
Being forwarded to Plymouth with as many invalids as 
could be cdlected in one neighbourhood, I tiiere reported 

myself to the adjutant of the Veteran Battalion, and, 

with his sanction, took upon myself the responsibility of 
pay-sergeant to my company. I made up the books, got 
them into good order, and adjusted every thing, when the 
captain arrived. I learned from him that my services 
would not be required. In ftct, they did not, on that 
occasion, receive into the corps of invidids any individuals 
who had served as troop sergeant-majors in the cavalry, 
and I was in consequence cast adrift upon the world with 
only a shilling a day. 
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I was a good deal obagrined at this, for with one shil. 
ling' and ten-pence I AJk that I eould have done well ; 
yet mine is not a desponding temper, so I lost no time in 

looking out for another situation. Mr. ^ a 

banker in ^ advertised for a groom, and I answered 

the advertisement. I lived with him twelve months, at 
the end of which his father took me, and I was in his 
family well treated, and happy for six years. But we 
never know when we are sufficiently well off, and I began 
to grow impatient. I learned that in London there would 
be a wider field for my exertions, and I gave up my place. 
London, however, was not now the theatre for such an 
actor as myself. I was too old for gentlemen^s service ; 
in the police I had no interest, and my finances began to 
get low. 

Under these circumstances, I made up my mind to 
apply for admission into Chelsea Hospital. I did so— 

my request was acceded to, and since the of 

I have been a contented, and, I trust, not an 

unworthy inmate of the soldier^s last home in the land of 
the living. 



THl END. 
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